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Beauty 
appeals most 
when revealed 
an 
exquisite 
hosterp 
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FY WOMEN, who do not possess 
the charm of feminine beauty. 
And how often its enticement rests 
with one’s good taste in hosiery! 
Nothing else receives so many 
glances. No other item of dress 
reveals loveliness so alluringly. 
Now Holeproof offers you won- 
derfully sheer, gossamer silks of fairy 
lightness. Rich, lustrous gleaming 
fabrics of delicate transparency. Other 
materials, too, in different weights, all 


superlatively modish. 


While the Holeproof way of knitting 
gives you double wear yet smartness guides 
the smallest detail. Take the reinforcement 
at the heel, which in ordinary hose ex- 
tends, unsightly, far above the slipper. We 
end it just above the slipper heel, thus 


adding grace to trim and slender ankles. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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What they’re wearing 
in Paris 
style news from Paris, write us for this month’s 


Paris Style Bulletin. It gives you intimate in- 
formation which is cabled to us by our 





special foreign representatives. 





Hfoleproof ffasiergy 


© H. H. Co. 


Skillful weaving results in flawless tex- 
ture. No cloudy places. No tiny broken 
threads. No ends. Only perfect hosiery is 
offered you under the stamp of Holeproof. 


You may select colors that were seen at 
the Paris opening this Fall. Tints and 
shades of delicate gradations. Some gay, 
some somber, all are very new and in good 
taste. Your nearest Holeproof shop has 


them in all the smartest styles. 


* HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, ONTARIO 
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“TOUS les modéles reproduits dans notre magazine sont 

la propriété de leurs créateurs. Les reproductions, imi- 
tations ou contrefagons méme partielles peuvent toujours 
entrainer contre leurs auteurs des poursuites de la part des 
créateurs et de ’ Association des Arts Plastiques et A ppliqués 
en France et d I’ Etranger. 


THE MopeE Is FIxeEpD 


N? longer is there any need for hesitation. The winter 

mode is here, arrived, placed far above reproach or 
doubt. If you wish to analyze it, Harper’s Bazar has 
already done the task for you in the eight-page section 
beginning on page sixty. All the salient points of the 
new mode have been selected from the huge, contradictory 
mass of statements and of models and set forth exactly 
so-and-so for your delectation. 


PARIS THE IRREPRESSIBLE 


IT no sooner has Paris defined the mode that is than 

it begins to advance tentative ideas for the mode to 
be. These you will find illustrated in Marjorie Howard's 
article which starts on page eighty-nine. Particularly in- 
teresting is Miss Howard’s discussion of the new jewels 
and the amazing revival of the diamond. 


THE FIinE ART OF ENTERTAINING 


\RON DE MEYER, released for once from the 

necessity of selecting and photographing new gowns 
and frocks, has turned gratefully to the art of dining as 
dining should be done. He is aided in this happy pursuit 
by the exquisite taste of that oft-maligned gentleman, the 
Marquis de Castellane, who is noted as one of the most 
impeccable of Parisian hosts. Yet Baron de Meyer has also 
found time to photograph the most important Paris shoes 
of the season. You will discover them in the section which 
begins on page seventy-two. 


ROBERT HICHENS’ NEW NOVEI 


A FASCINATING story this, with the fascination that 
nearly always attaches itself to personages of the 
stage or the screen. For the heroine of “On the Screen” 
(on page fifty-six) is of the cinema—and French! 
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The dinner table in the home of the Marquis Boni de 
Castellane has been decorated with ropes of laurel leaves. 


THE 








ART OF ENTERTAINING 


Baron de Meyer, With the Assistance of a 
Celebrated French Host, Expounds 


18 rue Vaneau, Paris. 

RS. WALLACE had arrived in Paris. 

Seeing her name in print reminded me of 

California, of a beautiful estate and lavish 

hospitality. Six dozen huge carnations from La- 

chaume, with my card attached, should remind her 

of me, which they did, for she asked me to tea 
next day. 

I was greeted very affably. ‘‘This is indeed a 
pleasure,” she said. ‘‘How far away seems Red- 
lands and my camp up in the Great Bear Valley. 
What jolly times we had up there!” 

We talked for a while and I gathered she was, by 
way of resting, accumulating strength for an ardu- 
ous social season at home. A glimpse of French 
social life, nevertheless, seemed to fit into her 
program, her object being to get acquainted with 
the correct French methods of entertaining—the 
¥uropean point of view, as she called it. 

“But, dear Mrs. Wallace,” I said to her, ‘what 
is there left for you to learn? I’ve never been to a 
more perfectly organized party than to the one you 
gave at Redlands during my stay out there.” 
“‘Quite so,” she replied. ‘‘But a good hostess 





the Art of Dining Well 


never rests on her laurels. The day she imagines 
herself to have reached the pinnacle, and elects to 
stay there, she declines.” 

Mrs. Wallace certainly seems to take social 
matters at their true value. ‘‘To despise society, 
its conventions and traditions,’’ she asserts, “‘is a 
form of inverted snobbishness, for though society 
may be a bore, to be out of it is often tragedy.” 
Her great ambition is to go down to posterity as a 
perfect hostess and a famous leader. 

I therefore realized here was a chance to return 
some of her hospitality by trying to facilitate her 
investigations. But how? Whom should I intro- 
duce to her? I decided to give a luncheon at my 
house, and to invite a few people who might be able 
to give her the desired information. 

“Will you lunch with me next Tuesday, Mrs. 
Wallace?” 

‘With pleasure. Is it to be a large party?” 

‘Quite an informal one, on the contrary,” I 
replied, ‘‘for I may have some difficulty in finding 
people disengaged at such short notice. There is 
one man I want you to meet in particular, a fount 


of valuable information on the subject of enter- 
taining, only he is rarely free. He told me a few 
days ago that he was engaged for almost every 
meal during the next five weeks to come.” 

‘And might I ask who this most favored person 
may be?”’ 

‘*The Marquis de Castellane.” 

‘Not Boni de Castellane?”’ 

“The very one.” 

““Why, I’ve heard of him ever since I was a girl. 
But isn’t he supposed to be a very frivolous person? 
I’ve read his memoirs and have, at one time, hardly 
ever taken up a paper without reading some 
startling piece of news about him.” 

‘‘Was this in America or Europe?” 

‘“‘In America, of course.” 

‘Well, then, you should know that what you’ve 
read about him in the Sunday papers is exclusively 
published to keep the American public amused over 
the Sabbath. His life has certainly been excessively 
eventful but hardly as fantastic as the sensational 
disclosures meant to thrill the public have led one 
to believe. The name (Continued on page 130) 






















































“The shadow reappeared and 


paused. It remained motion- 


it knew that some one was 
there watching it, that he 
was standing there.  Sud- 
denly he was uncomfortable.” 


Beginning a New Ne ovel 





less. And then Jack felt as if 
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of Extraordinary Subtlety 
and Finish by 


ROBERT HICHENS 


ON THE SCREEN 


Illustrated by John La Gatta 


in St. James’s Street, let himself in with his latch-key, shut his front door, 

left his hat and coat in the little hall, and went to his sitting-room. It was 
just after eleven o’clock at night. He had dined at the club with some men. 
Afterward they had sat in deep leather armchairs, smoked cigars, and talked. 

Talk! What was the good of all this everlasting talk? What did it mean? 
Where did it lead a man? Of what value was it in a fellow’s life? Jack sat down 
in the loneliness—he was a bachelor of thirty—and so considered that matter. 
He did not remember that he had ever thought about the main occupation of the 
average human being quite in this way before, about this movement of lips and 
letting out of words. 

Men called it ‘“‘exchanging ideas.” 

It was a haphazard sort of business. His mind went back to his evening at the 
club. Torrington had told “Jew stories.”” His stories generally—in fact, nearly 
always—began in the same way: “Well, now—there were two Jews.” Either 
they were in a train going—of course—to Brighton; or they were at a ticket office, 
or stepping into a pawnbroker’s shop, or on a race-course. Once they were in a 
Turkish bath. Always there was a question of money, and the laugh came when 
one of the Jews got the better of the other, or, more often, of a third Christian 
person. 

Mervyn Smith had, as usual, spoken about the next war. He was obsessed by 
the conviction that there would be another war in 1928, a war to which the con- 
test recently over would be “‘a mere flea bite.” 

Langton had been voluble about Dean Inge, “the cleverest man we have. 
If all parsons were up to his mark, there’s a heathen here who would go to church 
every Sunday.” ; 

And himself, Jack Richborough—what had been his contribution to the pow- 
wow? 


iis RICHBOROUGH came home from his club in Pall Mall to his flat 


E HAD talked about women. Come to think of it, he was given to talking 
about women. He didn’t believe in them. (That was a pet phrase of his.) 
And yet he was perpetually thinking and talking about them. He had had a bad 
experience during the war. He had been engaged to a girl, and while he had been 
at the Front she had suddenly married another fellow, an airman whom she had 
only known for about a fortnight. Why was it that airmen had had such an in- 
fernal attraction for women during the war? Jack hadn’t flown. If he had, 
perhaps she—but he hadn’t, and she had jilted him, and there was 
an end of it. And ever since he had run down women. Honestly 
he didn’t believe in them. Since the armistice he had been mostly 
in London, and he thought Englishwomen had gone to the dogs. 
They had hardened. The soft, delicious type had gone out. They 
knew too much now. They were obsessed by the sex question. 
And they were mad for pleasure. And they all painted like the 
devil, even the girls. Their lips looked like sealing-wax. And they 
were forever pulling out those beastly little mirrors, and staring 
into them—even in the street—and dabbing powder all over 
themselves. And the everlasting bobbed hair! No, he no longer 
believed in women. That wasa fact. But—it made him miserable. 
Where was the softness he wanted in the other sex? Women were 
so abominably flippant now. He had called them ‘“‘unsexed”’ that 
night in the club. And when he thought the matter over it seemed 
to him that what he had said in the club he had been saying all 
over the place for months. Evidently one got into a habit of talk. 
One always connected Torrington with Jew stories, and Mervyn 
Smith with the next war. If Langton didn’t take care, one would 
soon begin to connect him with Dean Inge. 





AS he; Jack, always linked in the minds of his acquaintances 
with sealing-wax women? 

He must be careful. He didn’t want to be considered a bore. 
But there was no doubt that women were changed. They had 
hardened. They weren’t nearly as ‘‘feminine” as they used to be. 
He stuck to his opinion. And a man wanted some softness, some 
tenderness in his life, though, of course, it wouldn’t do to say too 
much about it. If one said too much about it, all the other fellows, 
who secretly wanted softness too, would laugh at you. And the 
women—well, they would despise you. He remembered how a 
pretty girl of his acquaintance had broken off her engagement to a 
man, because when the man had seen her off on a ship, at the mo- 
ment of farewell she had noticed tears in his eyes. 

She couldn’t marry a man who “‘slobbered.”’ 

That was what girls were nowadays. What was a man of feeling 
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“Jack knew none of these three people well. They might possibly all be cynics. Two of 


them were women, and he just then happened to remember that he didn’t believe in women.” 


to do? Live alone in a beastly little flat in St. 
James’s Street. 

Jack poured himself out a whisky and soda. And 
directly he had done it he thought, ‘‘ Now, why did 
I do that?” 

He knew he didn’t really want it. It was merely a 
habit, something to do. 

He lit his pipe. That, too, was something to do. 
A smoke and a drink—two companions for a lonely 
man in his flat at night, with indifferent, hard 
London roaring outside. 


ALK was a haphazard sort of business. At 

the club they had ended up with a discussion 
about amusements, what pleased people of to-day 
most in the way of amusements. By “people” 
they had meant “the people,” not the smart set— 
if there were one—or the intellectuals, or the wander- 
ing rich, at Deauville one moment, at St. Andrews 
the next, or the delicately sensitive who find vul- 
garity being abominable at every street corner. 

Music, music halls, the theaters, the films—they 
had discussed these palliatives of the mob. And 
finally the talk had narrowed itself down to a dis- 
cussion of the films. 

Jack thought he hated films. Torrington pre- 
ferred them to the theater. He had said that he 
loved to sit in the dark by some one nice, and, 
soothed by second-rate music, to receive through the 
eyes visions of the world, of its natural beauties, 
activities, sentiments, and passions. He delighted 
in the variety of the “‘movies.”’ In one evening, for 
a very small sum, he had seen Suzanne Lenglen 
playing tennis, Lord Balfour making a speech, Mary 
Pickford in a short frock being wooed in a garden 
by a huge man with a square jaw and an air of 
unnecessary determination—millionaire stamped all 
over him like a broad arrow—black men in loin- 
cloths shooting rapids in Central Africa, and 
Charlie Chaplin being seasick in a scissor-chair 
off Atlantic City. 

What more could a man want for half-a-crown— 
no, two and three pence? 

Langton had said that at present he thought films 
were mostly inept and vulgar, altogether too con- 
cerned with sex stuff and the fox-trot, but that in 





time they would be the greatest educating power in wonderfully real and totally free from ostentation 
the world. and vulgarity. He had even mentioned two; one 

Thereupon Smith had declared emphatically that called “‘La Rose,”’ and another called—by Jove, 
Bolshevism had come about through the cinemato- _he’d forgotten the name of the other. But both 
graph. The workers had realized by going to the had been delicious. In the first the French actor, 
cinema that there were large classes of people who _Signoret, had been wonderful. And in the second 
spent the greater part of their lives in dancing, there had been a woman with whom he had more 
embracing in marble halls, and swallowing unlimited than half fallen in love. He had begun to describe 
champagne. These luxurious visions of the cinema _ this woman with enthusiasm, and Jack had felt that 
had fired their blood, and had filled them with two _ she was just the sort of woman he was secretly long- 
desires: the desire to stamp out the champagne _ ing for, the sort of woman who wouldn’t break off 





drinkers and the desire to become champagne drink- an engagement because she saw tears in the eyes of 
ers themselves. Hence Bolshevism. He had, of _ her lover, tears caused by her impending departure. 
course, added that the next war would be largely He didn’t know such a woman in London. She 


owing to the inflammatory action of the cinema _ existed, it seemed, only on the screen. That was no 
upon the minds of the ignorant, already disturbed __ good to him. 
and rendered hectic by the struggle just over. 


And then he, Jack, had said that he thought ORRINGTON had tried to bring her before his 
most films he had seen—he hadn’t seen very many friends in words. She had been a thin, tall, 
—were vulgar and unreal. They displayed ostenta- rather sad woman, very elegant in a simple way, 


tious wealth, the public rooms of vast, horrible with a long, decidedly French face. The thing 
hotels, people everlastingly driving about in gor- about her which he had liked had been her absolute 
geous motor-cars, or bawling through telephones. _ lack of self-consciousness. And she had never even 
As to love on the film, it generally made him feel for a moment been thinking about her clothes. 





sick. The women—he had got back to women, of A woman who was never self-conscious, and who 
course—the women were so heavily made up for put on her clothes and then forgot all about them! 
their parts that their mouths looked like ripe figs. Jack felt that night a real longing to meet such 2 


Their eyes were full of glycerine. The bad ones woman. He wished he had seen that film. But it 
writhed like serpents, and the good ones stared like had been French, and how many French films were 
self-conscious angels longing to get away from ever shown in London? 


Heaven and to have a good time at the Embassy But anyhow he didn’t believe in women, and no 
Club. And then the large, slow, voluptuous, pout- doubt the film actress who had so charmed Torring 
ing kiss with which nearly all serious films ended. _ ton, and him, Jack, in the hearing about her, in real 
It was revolting in its heavy and deliberate animal- _ life was an insincere horror. 
ism. No; he had no use for the films. Nevertheless, he went to bed thinking about her, 
about her softness, her simplicity, her rather sad 
IS remarks had provoked quite a lively dis- elegance, her long and expressive face, her quiet 
cussion. They had thrashed the matter out, hands. 
or tried to. And Jack had found himself saying that He wished he had seen that film. Even on the 


if only the cinematograph would be quieter, less screen it would be good to see such a woman. He 
sensational, less dressed up, if only it would try to couldn’t think of any modern woman he knew who 


reflect life’s simplicity, instead of perpetually under- was just like that. He seemed to meet only the 
lining life’s vulgarity, he could imagine enjoying it. | women with bobbed hair, and powdered noses. and 


And then Torrington had said that he had seen _ sealing-wax red lips, who ‘“‘palled up with” men, or 
films on the Continent, produced in Scandinavia who chased them in a manner which suggested 
and France, which did reflect simplicity, which were famine in the land. (Continued on page 134) 
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ONE OF 
CHANEL’S FAVORITE 
NEW DEVICES 
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Model from BERGDORF GOODMAN 


Here is a gown that illustrates several of the important features 
of the winter fashions and a favorite trick of Chanel’s. First, 
there is the vogue of the sports jumper for evening wear—the two- 
piece evening gown. Then there is Chanel’s liking for horizontal 
strips of material sewed by the top edge only to a founda- 
tion—a penchant of hers that has become a mode. This model 
is developed in peach chiffon embroidered in crystal beads. 
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Model from HATTIE CARNEGIE 


Chéruit, while following the accepted line of one season, always 

creates models that feel toward a new line for the following season. CHERUIT’S NEW 

This year she has essayed several new lines, among them the sal ed — 
voluminous skirt in a puffed silhouette and this spiral effect, SPIRAL LINE, REPEATED 
which she repeats in model after model. Here it is developed in a 

black chiffon afternoon dress with bouquets in gold and silver. IN MANY MODELS 


The rather elaborate sleeve is also a feature of the new season. 























TWO COATS 
FOR ONE GOWN 


| 

Go aaidtinedatoe 

LANVIN 
Lanvin exploits an idea of much practical value—two coats to one 
dress. Itis often desirable to have a light coat for wear in a restaurant, 
et cetera, and a heavier one to wear over it outdoors. This dress is of 
pink kasha with a front of pink India silk stitched in gold; belt of 
lizard skin. The slecveless coat is of natural kasha with appliqués 
of the coat fabric in long lines. The outer coat is made of brown 
and tan cheviot lined with natural kasha and trimmed with nutria. 
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THE NEW 
FOUR IECE CO/TUME 


[i 


Models from THURN 





This two-coat idea is especially good for evening. In the car and going 
about from place to place, one needs a heavy wrap, and in the theater, 
the restaurant, et cetera, one needs something over the evening gown 
yet certainly not a fur wrap. With this two-coat arrangement, the 
heavy wrap may be checked and the light wrap retained. Blouse of 
yellow-green chiffon embroidered in gold over chartreuse and gold cloth 
skirt. Sleeveless evening wrap to match. Over it a Vionnet mink wrap. 
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Hat from 
HATTIE 
{RNEGIE 


TWELVE CARDINAL 
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Every one in Paris is wearing the new “ chapelier’’—a large felt hat 


much resembling the cowboy’s Stetson. 
and the crown is becomingly punched in. 


POINTS OF 


It may turn up back or front 
A definitely new mode. 


THE NEW 


A Rapid Summary of the Features that Make this Winter's 
Fashions an Unequtvocally New Mode, Differing 
Essentially from Last Season's Styles 


By MarRIeE 


T IS always possible for the bored reporter of fashions 
to state that there is “‘nothing new.”’ This may be 
perennially true to one who sits indefatigably in the 

showrooms of the couturiers and visits ceaselessly the 
haunts of the smart Parisienne or New Yorker, dogging 
her steps from Deauville to the Lido and from Monte 
Carlo to St. Moritz. To this unfortunate creature it is 
only too true that there is nothing new. She sees every 
fashion in embryo, long before it is born, and it is an old 
story to her before the rest of the world has heard of it. 

But to those who take a lively interest in fashions, not 
because it is their business, but because they wear them, 
every change of season brings a great surge of interest 
and curiosity which cannot bear the disappointment of 
the constantly reiterated ‘nothing new.” Nor is it true. 
If one should unremittingly watch a flower grow it would 
never show any change; it is only by observing it at 
intervals that one notes the difference. And so it is 
with fashions. 

This season it would be difficult for even the oldest 
and most blasé of fashion connoisseurs to report that 
there is “‘nothing new.’”’ The mode looks entirely dif- 


ferent. Long ago we noted the advent of the flared skirt 
and prophesied its possible supplanting of the straight 
silhouette, but nevertheless these floating, fluttering, 
flaring dresses glimpsed everywhere do give a new and 





Lyons 


different air to our streets and our ballrooms. In this 
section are shown a dozen of the new features of the mode 
—Vionnet’s distended barrel silhouette, the sports mode 
for morning, afternoon, and evening, the new four-piece 
costume (two coats for one dress), the important sleeve 
with interest concentrated on the cuff, the train which 
may be used as a scarf, metal cloth and metal brocade 
for the street, brilliantly dyed furs, scallops, the all- 
paillette evening gown, and the cowboy hat. On pages 
fifty-eight to sixty-seven inclusive are shown many 
more features of a mode which may be called anything 
except ‘‘not new” to the unjaded eyes of the woman 
interested in buying her new winter clothes. 

Now that the spell of the straight silhouette has 
been broken, the dressmakers are trying all sorts of 
hitherto unthinkable outlines. The flare is here to 
stay for some time; but after the flare, what? The 
foremost couturiers are already advancing tentative 
models feeling toward a new line. Chéruit, notably, 
and Vionnet are showing, scattered among their present- 
day, essentially wearable styles in the accepted line, 
models looking toward the future. Chéruit, who is so 
often a jump or two ahead of the majority of dressmakers 
and who brought out the deep-ruffled, flared silhouette 
before any one else, is displaying several new ideas— 
among them the puffed silhouette (Continued on page 64) 
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TWO OF THE NEWEST FASHIONS OF THE NEW SEASON 


Scallops are greatly favored this scason. This costume of One of the startling innovations of the season is the use of 
red kasha consists of jumper, skirt, breeches and hat of metal cloth and metal brocade for street wear—an inno- 
rcd kasha, trimmed with matching leather, scalloped and vation not startling in appearance but only in theory. Here, 
punctured and bound on all edges with red kasha. Note Chanel makes use of her favorite new crépella ‘Bak fas the 
as good points, the flare of the skirt and the single pocket. jumper, and gold and black brocade, plaited, for the skirt. 
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BRILUANTLY COLORED FUR 




















These are extravagant 
sleeves, but not nearly so 
extravagant as Callot some- 
times makes them. Black 
velvet, gold embroidery, 
scallops, extravagant lace 
sleeve, jumper blouse— 
all mark this dress as new. 


Most of the evening gowns 
have succumbed to the 
Sports mode of jumper and 
skirt. Here a tunic of 
green velvet, short on the 
sides and long back and 
front, slips over a green 
and gray satin skirt. 


Nothing is more surpris- 
ing than the pleasing effect 
of the new brightly dyed 
furs—dyed green, plum, 
wine color, et cetera. The 
fur matching the fabric is 
very lovely. Wine-color 
coat, matching coney fur. 


The train its frequently 
used this season and has a 
novel effect with the very 
short skirts. Dress of the 
new yellow-green chiffon 
over pink chiffon. Em- 
broidery in silver beads 
lo imitate silver thread. 


FOUR OF THE 
POINTS 
THAT MAKE 


THE MODE NEW 


Models on both pages from 
FRANKLIN SIMON 
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VIONNET VIONNET 
Vionnet, along with her models following the 
accepted silhouettes, presents models that indicate 
a desire to change 


The cut’s the thing at Vionnet’s. This evening 
gown in two shades of raspberry moire fits the 
body closely to the hips and thence widens into a 
distended skirt. The fullest point is placed at 
the knees, where the material falls ina soft drapery. 


—dresses and wraps in an un- 
usual barrel silhouette. Wrap of pale green and 
gold moire, cut so as to puff widely ct the knees. 


and the spiral silhouette shown on page fifty-nine. 
Chéruit is particularly fond of this latter line and 
shows it in many variations throughout her entire 


season the princess line of long, molded bodice and 


The jumper blouse has been growing steadily in 
frequently develops with it the full skirt. In the 


favor for many seasons and this season sees an 


collection. \s it conforms so 
present accepted silhouette, it will probably be 
considerably worn this season by the smarter 
women and may develop into a greatly favored 
fashion next season. 

Vionnet advances a decidedly 
that is pictured on this page. 


closely to the 


silhouette 
She also favors this 


new 


two models shown on this page, she exploits a true 
barrel silhouette, widest at the knees. This is an 
absolutely new line, and one which, except in the 
hands of a master like Vionnet, would be atrocious. 
It is, therefore, not destined for popular favor. 
Vionnet’s manipulation of the fabric is masterly. 
[wo pieces of material are dovetailed together 
at the widest part and fall in soft folds. 


increase rather than a decrease in its smartness. 
This type of dress was primarily a sports dress, 
but it gradually invaded the realm of town clothes 
and is now the accepted mode, in appropriate 
materials, for evening. The one-piece dress is by 
no means so favored. Even dresses that look as 
though they were in one piece usually consist of 


separate blouse and skirt. This is a mode that 
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VIONNET 








Models on both pages from 
BONWIT TELLER 


One of the most sensationally beautiful dresses of the season was 


In no 


Vionnet’s formal evening gown of white and gold moire. 
sense a period gown, it has a new and quile modern expression 
of bouffancy. The skirt is fitted to the princess bodice in deep 
scallops from which spreads the sunburst of heavy gold embroidery. 


will be very strong for some time to come. And, 
as a rule the blouse is quite frankly a jumper with 
all the characteristics of the sports type. The 
models for daytime and evening wear on pages 
sixty-six and sixty-seven show the various phases 
of this style. 

The sleeve has received an unusual amount of 
attention from the dressmakers this season. It 


is one of the characteristic features of the winter 
mode. 


In the first place there is a very noticeable 








substitution of the long, tight sleeve where before 
there would have been a short sleeve. There are 
also sleeves tight to the elbow and then becoming, 
in one of many ways, wide sleeves—as for example 
the Callot sleeve described on page sixty-three. 
Chéruit not infrequently carries this moyen-ige type 
of sleeve to the extreme, allowing the upper part, 
which is slit to the elbow, to fall clear to the floor. 


This she has done in certain evening gowns. There 


are even short puff sleeves on a few models. 


But most frequently the interest is concentrated 
on the cuff. There is an infinite variety in the 
treatment of the cuff this season, interesting ex- 
amples of which are shown. 

A sleeve that fits the arm snugly with some in- 
teresting detail at the cuff—a puff, a lacing, a flare, 
scalloping, a touch of embroidery or metal, a bow, 
an Elizabethan shirring and puffing—is the best 
sleeve this season. The sleeve to the elbow (or a 
little above) is not shown in the new collections. 











The sports mode absolutely dom- 
inates the fashions of to-day. 
Even an evening gown of chiffon 
is cut as though intended for 
the tennis court. The jumper and 
skirt are worn on the street and 
in the ballroom. This costume 
for town or country consists of 
a red jacket and a black skirt 


7 For afternoon the sports mode ts 
sometimes translated into a sep- 
arate skirt and blouse of chiffon. 
Here the jumper ties snugly about 
the hips, fastening in a bow in 
front. Back and front of the 
skirt are separate, loose panels, 
showing a lace underslip dyed to 
match. Note the unusual cuff. 
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FRANCES CLYNE 





Lanvin cuts an evening gown 
of cloth of silver exactly as she 
would a kasha dress for the golf 
course—a loose jumper and a full 
skirt. Metal cloths are extremely 
smart for the dance frock, as well 
as for street wear this season. 
This one is embroidered deli- 
cately in chains of tiny circles. 
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1 (AIANELS DRESS 
©. OF JOUD DALLETIES 











CHANEL 


Paillettes are having a very strong season. Sol- 
idly used, as here, they give the glitter and sim- 
plicity required. Chanel handles chiffon covered 
with overlapping paillettes as though it were a 
plain material. The paillettes are all of one 
color and that a strong one—here a heavy pink. 
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ws LIKE CHAIN MAT. 





Both of these paillette evening gowns are in the 
sports mode of separate jumper and skirt. . Both 


skirts are in several tiers, a favorite trick of 


Chanel’s this season. Both dresses are in one 
solid color (the second a deep red) and both have 
heavy clusters of paillette roses on the shoulder. 
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MISS ISABEL TOWNSEND PELL 


Born to great social prestige as a daughter of the late S. Osgood Pell, Miss Pell is one of the many members 
of New York's fashionable younger set who takes an equal interest in the artistic soirees of the intelligentsia 
and the formal entertainments of Mayfair. Miss Pell is a daughter of Mrs. John Cotton Smith and a niece of 

Zrs. Samuel Cornell Hopkins, Stephen H. P. Pell, Theodore Roosevelt Pell, and Howland Haggerty Pell. 
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MEETING THE 


AUTHOR OF 


sts 8 E. BARRINGTON 





‘GLORIOUS 


APOLLO” 


An Adventure with a Surprising Twist That 


HAD occasion, a little while ago, to go out on a 

lecture tour to the cities of the Pacific North- 

west. Before I left New York, I happened to 
encounter my friend, Mr. Frank C. Dodd, of the 
publishing house of Dodd, Mead and Company. 
He asked me if I intended to visit Victoria. 

“Tn that event,” he added, ‘“‘you may meet FE. 
Barrington and L. Adams Beck. I will write ahead 
that you are coming.” 

“What—L. Adams Beck, the author of those 
mystic books about the Orient? I remember ‘The 
Ninth Vibration,’ a gloriously beautiful tale. And 
isn’t there a volume called ‘The Perfume of the 
Rainbow?’ I didn’t know that L. Adams Beck 
lived in British Columbia.” 

“Yes—and E. Barrington,’ answered Mr. Dodd. 
“You know—the novelist who writes semi-his- 
torical records of the English worthies. ‘The 
Divine Lady’ dealt with Lady Hamilton; and we 
have just published ‘Glorious Apollo,’ which tells 
the story of the life of Byron.” 

“T didn’t know there was an authors’ colony in 
Victoria.” 

“I scarcely think that one would call it that,” 
said Mr. Dodd, with a peculiar smile. 

“Tell me about these people that I am going to 
meet.” 

“Oddly enough, there is nothing that I can tell 
you,” he replied. ‘After you have been to Vic- 


Mysterious English Authors 


By CLiayton HAMILTON 


toria, you will tell me. I know a majority of our 
current authors personally; but I have never 
seen E. Barrington or L. Adams Beck. Our busi- 
ness has been conducted entirely by correspondence. 
I am inclined to think, however, that there is an 
adventure awaiting you.” 

As the ship from Seattle rounded the headland of 
Vancouver Island, my heart leaped up when I 
beheld the toy-like tiny harbor of Victoria, where 
swarms of sea-gulls, circling sidelong, seemed as 
much at home as the pigeons in the Piazza of San 
Marco. Before me, the stately edifice of the Em- 
press Hotel stood in the middle of a velvet lawn 
which extended down to the granite gray wall which 
hedged the waterfront; and to the right, the build 
ings of the Provincial Parliament, of rugged Roman- 
esque, culminated in an impressive dome. 

As soon as I stepped ashore, I felt myself to be in 
England once again. It was not because the Eng- 
lish ensign floated over all; it was not because the 
queenly statue of a youngish woman, looking 
serenely over the little bay, stood crowned upon a 
pedestal which bore the single and eloquent inscrip- 
tion “Victoria, R. I.”’; it was because, after the 
rattle of Seattle, there was an easefulness about the 
little city which reminded me of a cool hand laid 
upon a tired brow. 

Victoria is a quiet place of homes and gardens, 
spreading out over little hillocks shadowed by deep 


Involved the Meeting of Two 


trees, and overlooking many tiny bays; and the 
inhabitants are civilized and calm. The daily 
round of existence is conducted without hurry or 
hysterics, without annoyance or noise; the servants, 
and even the salesmen, are polite; there is leisure 
and a settled smiling memory of ancient ways and 
days. And, after wandering around Victoria, I 
marveled once again at the genius of the English 
colonists for making little Englands all around the 
world. 

On returning to the Empress Hotel, I found a 
note in my mail-box asking me to call Mrs. L. 
Adams Beck. 

The voice over the telephone sounded far away 
and faint; yet there was a curious music in it, as 
of the ringing of innumerable little silver bells. 
I was invited out to tea; and it was explained that 
I should be conducted by a young lady who was 
facetiously described as an adopted niece. 

At the appointed hour, this young lady intro- 
duced herself to me in the lobby of the hotel. She 
knew me by sight, because she had heard me lecture 
in Chicago, which was her winter home. She had a 
lovely face. There was a serenity about it which 
reminded me of the reflection of the moon in a quiet 
pool. And her voice did not sound like the voices 
of Chicago. 

She motored me to a house that was hidden amid 
forestry on a hillock over- (Concluded on page 158) 


EVALUATING 


A Story That Might Have Been About You 
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PARADISE 





By FF. Bs Batt 


Illustrated by Herbert M. Stoops 


the discreet windows only an occasional taxicab or the velvet- 

whirring car of some eminent specialist disturbed the peace of 
Harley Street. Sir Crofton Carey, seated at the writing-table, his 
back to the light, gazed, apparently, over the beautifully-hatted head 
of the woman facing the light. Her black frock, ruinously simple, 
kissed hands with the period furniture that ignored contemptuously 
the one modern note struck by a surgical couch. 

Sir Crofton’s suave, trained eyes sifted the still figure in the chair; 
a faint smile hovered round the clean-cut mouth under his gray, 
tooth-brush mustache. 

“From the purely physical point of view, you are a very healthy 
woman,” he said. 

“Then,” replied the woman without looking at him, without stir- 
ring a muscle, an eyelash, a finger, ‘why are my nerves on edge, why 
don’t I sleep, why am I restless and unhappy?” 

“The weather,” declared Sir Crofton blandly, “is not all we could 
wish. I will give you something to help you, and I should suggest a 
change of scene—the south of France, or, better still, Algiers. I am 
sure you will find these—er—distressing symptoms disappear in the 
sunshine.” 

She turned her lovely face and looked at him deliberately out of 
scornful gray eyes. 

“My dear Sir Crofton, my own doctor, who is a fool, could have 
told me that. I come to you because your standing in the medical 
world, your independence, excuse your telling the truth. Couldn’t I 
have the truth just once, at any price? Women so seldom hear it.” 

“But I assure you I’ve told the truth,” declared Sir Crofton. “I 
could quite easily describe the action of the heart as a little disordered, 
or say you suffer from slight anemia, but it isn’t and you don’t. In 
fact, I congratulate you on the state of your health. To the doctor, 
these minor symptoms, although they distress the patient—” 

‘‘ Medicine is no good,” interposed the woman brutally. “Change 
of scene is mere boredom and running away from facts. I want a 
change of soul, and time, not a change of place. I should like to bea 
courtezan, or a child believing in illusions, and I can’t.” 

Sir Crofton reflected behind his smile: “If I sympathize she’ll come 
back again and again for more sympathy and be a nuisance. There’s 
nothing wrong with her body. Perhaps I’d better be candid, only 

all one’s training and traditions are 

against it.”” Aloud he said: 
“Don’t be a man about “Believe me, your troubles are 
purely psychological. Your mind 
is ill-at-ease and reacts on your body. 
It would do you no good if you were 
to become a courtezan, or a child 
believing in illusions. The idea only 
appeals to you because you have for- 
gotten what it is like to be a child, and 
never were a courtezan, and you are 
restless mentally and novelty attracts 
you. The only secret of happiness is 
discipline, for the individual is nothing, 
and the world goes on whether the 
individual is happy or unhappy.” 

“There’s no use talking to the 
modern woman about discipline. 
She’s escaped from it because she 
hates it,’’ said the still figure in black. 

“No one attains perfect happiness, 
for perfection is unattainable. The 
child plays with its toys, but when it 
grows up it realizes they are only toys. 


\ expensive silence brooded over the quiet room. Outside 


it!’ Diana jeered. ‘You'll 
always be fools and we 
shall never begentlemen.’”’ 


~~ 


eal, 


wwe 


Sie. Happy people are those whose souls 
eS are grown up, who have learnt dis- 


cipline, who preserve their ideals in a 
spiritual treasure-house, to be cher- 
ished, kept bright, taken out occa- 
sionally and admired, and then put 
back where they belong, out of the 
fret of the world.” 

He paused, and took pen and paper. 

r te “JT will write a prescription, and if 
~ you are wise you will have it made up 
and go to Algiers,” he concluded. 

She considered his fine gray head 
and intelligent face.as he wrote, then 
she rose gracefully, stretched out a 
hand for the prescription, placed three 
guineas on the writing-table, and 
added up the sum of her impressions. 
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“The Major rose to his 


“Irom the best of motives, no doubt, you are a 
liar and you know it, Sir Crofton. You know 
that if the ultimate, millionth chance eventuated, 
we should all be in paradise.” 

“No,” replied Sir Crofton, shaking his head a 
little sadly, ‘paradise is never here. If it were here 
it wouldn’t be paradise. Paradise is always just 
around the corner, and the wise, because they are 
wise, never seek to catch up with it.” 

“IT came to you,” said the woman suddenly, 
“because I met your daughter the other day at 
some one’s house. We got on awfully well, and she 
told me you were quite different from other doctors. 
You aren't, of course. All of you are in league to 
deceive the unfortunate patient.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Sir Crofton. “So you know 
Diana? I suppose one’s daughter is inclined to be a 
little biased in one’s favor. As a matter of fact I 
have told you the truth, but it is the safest thing I 


feet in very creditable guilty confusion. 


could have done, for truth is the only thing no one 
ever believes.” 

He accompanied her to the door of the room, and 
a grave man-servant, his waistcoat striped yellow and 
black like a wasp, conducted her to the waiting car. 
Sir Crofton pressed an electric bell. 

“Next patient, please,” he said when the man- 
servant reappeared. 


OOS COURT shelters beneath the crest of a 
Buckinghamshire hill, and below it in the 
valley lies a shining lake. It has the ordered 
severity of all Georgian houses, brooding serenely 
over a beautiful countryside, and sometimes hounds 
meet there, and the shooting is esteemed. It forms 
an ideal retreat for a hard-worked medical specialist 
spent from the task of restoring tired bodies and 
souls. 
Sir Crofton stood before his looking-glass tying a 


‘Scoundrel 

















yourself!’ he retorted.”’ 


dress tie, and the spiritual essence of Roos Court 
refreshed him after an exhausting week. Subcon- 
sciously he rejoiced in his well-set figure that lacked 
an ounce too much of flesh, in the prospect of riding 
before breakfast, in the fact that he had played hard 
and worked hard, and could play and work a good 
deal more in spite of the calendar. Besides, Diana 
had guests for the week-end, and new people held an 
eternal interest for him, particularly Diana’s guests. 
They shed fresh light on a character which had 
fascinated him ever since she could speak plainly. 

A very individual knock fell on the door, and he 
smiled from anticipation as he answered, “Come 
in!” The lock clicked, and Diana came in. She 
closed the door, walked over to him, kissed him 
lightly, modified the set of his tie, already per- 
fect, by the sixteenth of a millimeter, exclaimed: 
“Hello, Daddy!” and subsided on the arm of a 
chair. (Continued on page 148 
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Hellstern can be depended upon to produce a splendidly 
cut sandal for evening wear. It is always simple and 
built on lines that follow the structure of the foot. 


The sandals above are of satin. Satin is smart for 
evening, especially if piped with contrasting fabric. The 
sandal at the top is black and silver. The other blonde. 


This model is consistently fanciful in cut. The heel is 
faceted; the instep and top are cut in little curves to DEMEYER L 
repeat the line so that the ornament is not meaningless. + 


L XN 








Hellstern’s version of what we have named, for some 
reason, an “opera pump,” is unusually dignified. The 
span of the arch is long and graceful and the heel excellent. 
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PERUGIA 


A smart patent-leather pump, with a wide 
turn-over cuff in front, has a very narrow 
piping of beige to match the stocking. 
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Baron DeMeyer 
Perugia’s best sports model for country or 
town wear is of brown alligator and 
matching box calf with rolled leather laces. 


THE LATEST PARIS NEWS ABOUT SHOES 


The True Winter Shoe Mode Is Established, Like the True 


Winter Dress Mode, When the Parisienne Returns 


PORTS shoes are divided into playing shoes 
and shoes to be worn in the daytime with semi- 
sports clothes. Here again there is a difference 

between the shoe worn in Paris and at resorts such 
as Biarritz. For real playing, there is nothing better 
than the adaptation of the French peasant shoe, 
known as the espadrille, which is in two pieces of 
linen canvas, one over the toes and one around the 
heel, joined by seams down the side and laced on 
with tapes run through eyelet holes along the side 
of the shoe. This originally had a rope sole, but it is 
often replaced by one of crépe rubber. This is a 
wonderful tennis shoe and a splendid beach model 
and is worn for these purposes and in the country 
by many smart women. 

Otherwise, the sports shoe is the heelless model in 
buckskin and buckskin combined with tan ‘leather 
that we see in America. For semi-sports wear the 
lrenchwoman does not often choose the heelless 
model. She prefers a moderate Cuban heel that is 
quite sizeable at the base. The smartest shoe of this 
type is the oxford, or else the one- or two-strapped 
model, the straps across the instep. The oxford is 
gaining ground and is more worn than last year. 
The combination of white buckskin and tan leather 
is the best for the oxford. Other combinations, 
such as alligator and tan leather, and lizard and 
gray leather, are seen, but the white and tan is the 
first choice. 

We also see the “Prince of Wales” model with 
the ties across the instep, laced from a series of 
meeting points. The one- or two-instep strap model 
Is very popular also, in combinations of white and 
tan or in all tan, in brown, or in alligator. Perfora- 





to Town at the End of October 


tions are the only permissible trimming. At 
Biarritz some plain white shoes of this type were 
seen, more than last year—usually in antelope or 
buckskin. The stocking with white shoes is still 
usually pale beige, very neutral in shade, but here 
and there white ones are worn. Jane Renouardt 
wears them in the first act of her new play with a 
white tennis frock. Sandals made of strips are still 
seen, but not so much. They are now too cheap. 
SHOES WITH THE TAILLEUR 
HOES to wear with the tailleur, or one-piece 
frock, or coat-dress, overlap the shoes for semi- 
sports wear. The one- and two-strap models vie 
with the oxford for first choice. The pump is also a 
favorite for tailleur wear, especially in town, where 
walking is smoother than in the country, or at re- 
sorts such as Biarritz. The pump in antelope or 
in patent leather, perfectly plain, is still so good that 
one can wear it with almost anything. But there is a 
tendency to combine the two leathers which is new. 
The one- and two-strap models are also seen in 
plain brown leather, and sometimes in kid. Perhaps 
best of all are the plain one-strap models in alliga- 
tor, in brown, and then the bag, of a good size, 
must match them. This is about the smartest 
thing just now. Jane Renouardt wears this com- 
bination with her Lanvin ensemble in the second 
act of her new play. The one-strap model, as well 
as the pump, is often seen in black antelope, kid and 
lizard combined, or kid and antelope combined. I 
do not see the one-strap or two-strap model in 
patent leather. Perugia’s patent-leather tailleur 








model is new and smart with tailleurs. In the South 
the beige and champagne tones replace the browns 
and blacks worn in town. These were the choice 
of Paris also during the warm weather. Autumn 
has caused them to be replaced by black patent 
leather or antelope or brown antelope. Brown calf 
is also seen in the one- and two-strap models in 
town. It is possible that with the vogue of color in 
yowns we may get more black shoes this winter. 
The browns last year decidedly led the blacks for 
street and tailleur wear. In the South a few colored 
shoes were worn with semi-sports and _tailleur 
models, matching the scheme of the gown. For 
example, an old-blue frock, rather light, was worn 
with scarf and shoes of navy blue. Colored shoes, 
however, are still in the minority. Many women do 
not approve of them. 

The pump is still the best afternoon shoe. During 
the fine weather it was beige; now it is usually of 
black patent leather, sometimes of brown or black 
antelope. I rarely see gray. The type of shoe with 
the afternoon costume depends upon where it is to 
be worn. If in the street, the pump is still the best. 
When the costume is worn to tea, to a reception, or 
to a wedding, the sandal often replaces the pump. 
The dressmakers are trying hard to get us to wear 
more formal afternoon dress. The winter collec- 
tions are full of rich costumes, ensembles, of hand- 
some materials lavishly trimmed with fur. It is 
natural that the shoemakers should propose some- 
thing more elaborate than the pump to complete 
them. Their choice is the sandal in various mate- 
rials, such as the Hellstern models in satin and 
patent, and moire and satin, or moire and kid. The 
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At the top is shown a mule in a 
novel shape that recalls the 
hennined ladies of the moyen- 
age. It is in bright blue ante- 
lope lined with red satin and 
trimmed and heeled with gold. 


An elaborate evening sandal of 
bright grass-green satin and gold 
kid has the new jive sided heel. 
The straps tie at the ankle with 
a gold cord tipped with aiguil- 
lettes of gold set with strass. 


A shoe for afternoon wear is of 
brown kid with a little plaited 
frill of darker kid turned down 
around the top. The three straps 
are fastened by ornamental but- 
tons of brown and gold enamel. 
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sandal is sometimes plain and sometimes compli 
cated with intricate arrangements of straps. Com- 
binations of shiny and dull materials are very good. 


One color is preferred. The model with the one 
wide strap in antelope and the patent toe, which 
reigned for so long, has at last been superseded. 
The sandal is proposed to take its place. In addi- 
tion to the sandal with many straps, one sees the 
model with a toe piece, a heel piece, and one strap 
around the ankle, with no strap at all down the 


instep. This gives the ‘“‘nude”’ effect to the foot 
that women like for afternoon dancing. The ma- 
terials for sandals are various. Antelope is good; 
ribbed silk, satin, and moire, plain or in combina- 
tion, are seen. All one color is best, but we see 
tentative effects of shading to match the vogue of 
shaded materials. Black and mordoré are the best 
Some of the lighter browns and beiges 
are seen, depending on the shade of the ensemble or 
gown. With the handsome coats, black trimmed 


colors. 


with light fur, the stocking usually matches the 
fur while the shoe is black. 

It is in the evening that the shoe mode shows the 
greatest change. Last year the smartest, almost the 
only wear, was the plain slipper in rose-beige satin, 
or the plain silver sandal. This year a much wider 
choice already prevails and greater elaboration of 
models is only a question of time. More color is 
the rule in shoes, as in gowns. Slippers or sandals 
matching the gown are good. . Brocades, all silk, 
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Another moyen-Gge mule with 
an anachronistic high heel is of 
red antelope banded with gold 
kid and lined «ith pink satin. 
The gold leather heel is smartly 
inset with strips of matching red. 


The sandal appears again on 
occasion for daytime wear in an 
unusual shoe like this one of 
light putty “chevreau” with a 
trimming of darker kid applied 
in an oddly effective fashion. 


This variant of the sports oxford 
shows the inclination of new 
winter shoes to mount higher on 
the foot. Of chestnut antelope 
with .a scalloped turnover of 
darker brown kid around the top. 








OLLES DEPOSES 


silk and metal, or all metal are very rich. Perugia 
1S using a new woven material made of a thread of 
silk and a thread of metal, woven to form a basket- 
work square. He sometimes replaces the silk by 
the narrowest fillet of antelope. The lamés and 
brocades are sometimes used alone and sometimes 
combined with satin, gold or silver cloth, or gold 
or silver leather. Embroidery in beads, large 
colored Stones, gold and silver thread, colored silks, 
or in combinations of these at the same time, are 


favored, and ornaments of strass and stones are so 
carefully made as to look like real. 

Embroidery of strass is very good, and every 
time one goes out in the evening one sees a new 
application of it. The smart shoemakers make 
evening slippers with whole portions covered with 
plain or colored strass, but I do not see them worn. 
The slipper of gold or silver leather is not as good as 
it was. It was always a little too “practical’’ to be 
really smart. The honors are even between the 


slipper, very décolleté, as the French say, meaning 
very low cut, and the sandal. The sandal may be 
very complicated, and may be all of one material or 
show a combination of both. Sandals in two colors 
to match the new two-colored gowns are seen. 
Heels are very important, very high, curved and 
slender. Often some of the decoration of the shoe 
appears on them. Colored heels and colored pipings 
on rose-beige satin or silver or gold-cloth slippers 
and sandals are frequently (Concluded on page 168) 
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At the top is shown a charming evening slipper of rose and gold bro- 
cade, with a band of paillettes and rose and gold jewels over the instep. 


2) 
je I LW ph Gray and white snakeskin is used for this walking oxford made with a 


solid leather heel and trimmings of perforated leather. Extremely smart. 


Light beige antelope skin, with the hair left on so that it looks like a rather 
heavy felt or velours, is trimmed with dark tan leather in small scallops. 
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{n evening slipper on extremely simple Colonial lines is of black 
satin, relieved by a line of brilliants and by a slim heel of silver kid. 


R — en eee ae ae -o- e . 
Black suede, very, very fine, is cut out to show a lining of silver lamé 
lissue. This is an unusual evening slipper with a slight!y medieval air. 


The two bands of ornament that decorate cach side of this slipper have a 
decided shortening and flattering effect upon the architecture of the foot. 
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“Gentil had a smile of commiseration. ‘Monsieur, these people are feeding 


themselves, but as for eating—well, no, I can’t say these people are eating. 
8g y § 


99? 


DOES MONSIEUR REMEMBER? 


Is the Keynote of a Tale of the 


By 


ENTIL! Monsieur Gentil!” At once I 
had recognized him, called him up and, 
to say the truth, nearly fell into his arms. 

His face was the only friendly one I succeeded in 

discovering among the crowd, and what a crowd! 

How I happened to get into such a clamorous multi- 

tude, I really cannot tell. I had spent the evening 

at the Opera, probably I felt in good humor, and 

forgetting I was now living in the year 1925, I 

pushed the door of the night restaurant where, in 

days of old, I used to meet friends after the theater. 

I was not long in perceiving my error. The place 
was crammed, full to the bung, invaded by the 
wildest and most extravagant mob, females as flat 
as sardines, with short hair, and skirts abov the 
knees, dancing as Furies; men of all ages, nations, 
and conditions striving, the unfortunate creatures, 
exhausting themselves to keep up with these she- 
devils. Above all, the unspeakable uproar, the 
maddest combination of piano, drum, trumpet, and 
cymbals. No mistake possible about it, I was living 
for good in the year of grace, 1925. 

The worst of it was I did not feel less thirsty on 
that account. I sat down before a table, ordered 
some champagne, which to my mind had a rather 
curious taste, and watching vacantly the crowd 
thought once for all that Parisians had actually 
nothing more to do in Paris. Not a soul, a single 
soul, I knew among this strange assembly, and on 
the whole I cannot say that I was extremely sorry 
forit. I was going to retire, asked for my coat, when 
suddenly I noticed him afar, him, Gentil, 
Monsieur Gentil! What was he doing here? And 


from 


Glory that Was France 


RoceER BOUTET DE 


Drawings by Ralph Barton 


through what vicissitudes did he happen to end his 
career in this night-cabaret? Poor Monsieur Gentil, 
whom I had known in all his glory, and who prided 
himself on having waited, if not always upon princes 
of the blood, at least upon princes of the Holy 
Empire, or dukes of the first rank, or barons (he had 
studied the question closely) who sometimes were 
even more illustrious than dukes themselves. 

He, too, had recognized me and hurried toward 
my table, perhaps a little heavier and more bent 
down than twelve years ago, but in spite of old age, 
as correct, respectful, and ceremonious as ever, with 
his impeccable white shirt, his mutton-chop whiskers, 
and his thin gray hair carefully twisted and stuck 
round his head as if, when putting it in order, he had 
made use of a wet sponge instead of an ordinary 
brush. 


E STARED at each other. I had not seen 

him for so long, and the last time I had seen 
him, it had been in such different circumstances and 
surroundings. 

“Gentil,” I said, “what a surprise to find you 
here, and what has happened? Really, Monsieur 
Gentil, you were the last, the very last person, I 
was expecting to meet in this cabaret.” 

The old major-domo had a disenchanted smile. 
“Surprised— Indeed, Monsieur may be surp-ised. 
I don’t wonder. Must I confess to Monsieur that 
from time to time I myself can hardly realize the 
change which has taken place? But one does not 


always do as one likes and Monsieur knows what oc- 
The Prince died—God rest his soul—and 


curred. 


MoONVEL 


after the Prince’s death, well, so to speak, all went 
to pieces. Buildings, large buildings, and farms and 
land, but little money, at least, little left. We—hem 
—I mean to say, the Prince knew how to live.” 
Monsieur Gentil sighed very deeply. ‘‘ Well, the 
best things come to an end, and as a consequence the 
young gentleman had to sell part of the estate and 
reduce expenses. Monsieur, I don’t pretend in the 
least to blame these measures, but having seen the 
house as I had seen it, in conscience I felt unable 
to witness such a decay. At my age one does not 
change his habits any more, and the Prince and I 
were not used to haggle. In truth, quitting masters 
of this rank, a family which I had served for more 
than ten years, was hard, afflicting, painful to the 
utmost, but in life one must always choose between 
two evils, and after much hesitation I resigned ” 
Gentil sighed again. ‘‘ Does Monsieur remember? 
We had such a grand and gay time! Partridge and 
pheasant-shooting in autumn, stag-hunting during 
the rest of the season and dances at night. Each 
week new guests from Paris and elsewhere flocked in, 
and what guests! I can flatter myself of having 
waited upon gentle folks” (here Gentil put on a 
most unassuming countenance), “but never, in my 
whole career, have I seen as brilliant companies as 
those which used to meet round the table of His 
Most Serene Highness. And then the liveries! 
All the attendants in colors and breeches, with 
powder on their heads. I dare say—I know it by 





experience—this powder was sometimes rather 
tiresome to get rid of. But the effect of it was 
undoubtedly handsome and noble. A _ most 
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respectable tradition, Monsieur, worthy of servants 
who knew their duties and esteemed it an honor to 
fulfil them with talent. Great epoch! We had 
then twenty horses in the stables, and on gala days 
the open carriage with four grays, two jockeys on 
horseback, and the postilion riding ahead. Yes, 
to be sure, great and glorious epoch!” And in spite 
of-the etiquette, Gentil could not help slightly, 
very slightly, shrugging his old shoulders with an 
air of profound melancholy. 

All that he spoke about I remembered indeed but 
too well, and my recollections went back to the old 
Prince whom I had seen up to his last practising 
hospitality as princes do in fairy-tales. Strange and 
good-natured character who delighted in ruining 
himself for the sake of having always around him 
merry faces. For if he received all the year through, 
gave dances, shooting-parties and the rest, he did 
not himself have any share in these enjoyments, for 
he suffered cruelly from gout and was unable to leave 
his armchair nine days out of ten. I do not think I 
saw him more than twice walking in the park. 

Two great joys were left to him, beside the 
pleasure he took in making people happy, his 
carriages and his food. Vehicles of all sizes and 
descriptions, glittering and sumptuous, drawn up in 
strict order, filled an immense coach-house. The 
Prince gloried considerably in this wonderful col- 
lection, and when his health allowed him to drive 
out, he never missed an opportunity 
of trying one equipage after the 
other. 

Good cooking was his other weak- 
ness, and alas! much more pernicious 
to him than his monomania for 
carriages. In short, if this excellent 
and ostentatious old gentleman dis- 
appeared so suddenly it is not un- 
reasonable to believe that he died 
from too good living. His appetite 
was tremendous, his greediness un- 
rivaled, and his knowledge of culi- 
nary science famous through all 
Europe. 

Every morning, in his dressing- 
room—and it took him some time to 
dress up—Monsieur Gentil, the 
major-domo, and Monsieur Clement, 


the master cook, came forth to- “Every morning the major-domo and the cook came to take the Prince’s orders. 


gether to take the orders—an imposing ceremony 
which you were free to witness. The Prince did not 
dislike having a few intimate friends at his levee 
with whom he could argue on the _ bills-of-fare. 
Would it be veal or beef, soup d Ja soubise or a la 
St. Germain? One had to know, to decide. Such 
problems were of consequence. 


REMINDED Gentil, or rather Monsieur Gentil 

(it was always thus His Most Serene Highness 
addressed his master cook or his butler), of these 
gastronomic conferences, and asked him if he still 
bore in mind our disputes about poulet sauté and 
poulet cocotte. “‘The Prince was right, Monsieur,” 
answered Gentil with much vivacity. ‘Oh, the 
Prince knew what he was speaking about and indeed 
a poulet sauté has nothing to do with a poulet 
cocotte. No hope whatever in trying to deceive 
such a connoisseur, a man who noticed at once if a 
chicken had been roasted near a wood fire or in the 
oven, if the vinegar we put in the salad came from 
Orleans or from the grocer, and if the eggs were eggs 
of the day. Incredible as it may seem, I saw the 
Prince tasting Bordeaux wine and telling without 
hesitation not only where but in what year exactly 
it had been made. And more of the kind— Con- 
gratulations, yes, I dare say, and praise when the 
dinner was good, but when, by chance, it wasn’t 
up to the standard! I remember once laying down 














‘** Does Monsieur remember? We had 

such a grand and gay time!—Stag- 

hunting during the season and dances 

at night. Each week new guests from 
Paris flocked in.” 





on the table a sort of Viennese ragout. No sooner 
had he taken a mouthful of it than he blew up and 
thundered like a thousand troopers. ‘Take it away,’ 
he screamed horrified. ‘Take it away, and tell 
Monsieur Clement his ragout is not fit for the 
devil!’”’ 

“And what did Monsieur Clement say?” 

“Monsieur Clement did not kill himself, but dur- 
ing a whole week I heard him speaking about sui- 
cide.” And Gentil resumed. “A grand time! A 
great Prince! Only the poor gentleman would not 
listen to me. Knowing his state of health, and with 
due reference to a master such as the Prince, I did 
my best to give him a taste for light wines and 
simple cooking, praising up the merits of a sane 
though dainty diet. It was in vain. His Highness 
had an invincible liking for rich food and elaborate 
sauces, never wearied of the most succulent but 
most obnoxious dishes, such veau d@ l’orloff, barbue 
a la mornay, or poularde archidic. All this con- 
stantly and abundantly was washed down with 
old Burgundy. Well, Burgundy is Burgundy. 
One has to pay for it. It was the sauces and the 
Burgundy added to the sauces which killed our 
Prince.” 

“T know, Gentil, I know. People are not reason- 
able, and princes themselves even less so than ordi- 
nary folk. That is why to-night we find ourselves 
jabbering together in this cabaret. Gentil, I was 
thirsty an hour ago,” (at this mo- 
ment the noise became so frightful 
that to get on with our conversation 
Gentil had to bend down close to me 
with his hand round his ear, and I 
was obliged to scream at the top of 
my voice). “I say I was thirsty, but 
it seems now as if I was a little 
hungry. Could you give me some- 
thing to eat?” 

Gentil looked at me bewildered. 
“Eat! Oh, Monsieur, I shouldn’t 
advise you—” 

In my turn I was dumfounded. 
“You say you don’t—” 

““No, Monsieur.” 

“Then, why do you call your place 
a restaurant and what are the people 
around me doing?” 


“ Gentil had (Concluded on page 146) 
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An inside drive sedan has been built by 

Brewster on a Rolls-Royce chassis. The 

unusual feature of this automobile is the 

removable armchair which has been up- 

holstered in Wiese broadcloth to match 
the interior of the car. 


THESE CARS 
ON EXHIBITION AT 


THE AUTOMOBILE 
SALON 


Locke has designed a noteworthy cabriolet 
on a Lincoln chassis. On the driver’s 
partition are hung two most attractive old- 
fashioned coach lamps, and on the wind- 
shield a double automatic wiper gives a 
larger vision of the road in the rain. 


a AT PERE PARALLEL 
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A new Packard eight town limousine 
has been designed and built by Brewster 
with what used to be called a distinguished 
elegance. The conservative beauty of the 
interior at the right shows the perfect 
workmanship of this famous carrossier. 


SHOW FINE 
CUSTOM COACHWORK 


WITH UNUSUAL NEW 
FEATUR 


Of particular interest on this smart 
Duesenberg owner-driven sedan are the 
plate glass ventilators at the top .of the 
side windows and doors. No matter 
how stormy the weather a closed car thus 
equipped can be comfortably ventilated. 












































AMERICAN 


From the Beginning 


When 





HORSEMANSHIP 


Everything Came from Old 


England Until These Happy Days When the 


Polo Cup 


By HELEN 
Decorations by 


EVENTEEN thousand acres of King’s Grant—seventeen 
S thousand acres, mind you, of Maryland’s best sporting 

terrain, where ran the American red fox himself—the 
wiliest and most tantalizing red rascal in nature. And across 
the sea sailing to match wits with him Robert Brooks, sailing 
in his own ship, with his forty servants and his horses and his 
hounds. All this happening in the year of our Lord, 1690. 

Unfortunately the servants failed to reproduce in kind, or 
we might have our present-day servant problem solved. But 
the hounds did. That pack was the foundation of the famous 
Brooks strain of hounds that for two centuries and more have 
sung their deep-toned baying song as they pursued their 
hereditary quarry. 

Yet there be those who are making a great to-do against the 
“ Anglomania” for cross-country riding and polo and hounds 
and the Long Island way of living. Good sturdy American 
stock, too, that ought to know better, for all the one generation 
of automobiles that has broken the horse trail that leads 
straight back to the founding of this country. The Kiwanian 
Buick-drawn public has somehow got horsemanship mixed up 
with Lord Renfrew and social strivings and international alli- 
ances and the broad A. 

I wonder if they’ve stopped to remember that George Wash- 
ington—on the other side of the mists of the strait-laced 
cherry episode—lived a life about as near the life of our fox- 
hunting Long Island folk as are two peas in a pod. And spoke 
their fox-hunting language. There’s a little anecdote in 
American history—General Washington was retreating. Gen- 
eral Howe commanded the British; and just as the Colonial 
troops were almost out of hearing, Howe ordered a bugler to 





Stays in 


America 


BuLLITT Lowry 


Jacques Brissaud 


sound the “Stole Away” of the hunt. The story has it that 
General Washington flew into a towering passion. 

God wot our sports are no more Anglomania than is a 
Sothern-Marlowe production of Hamlet. The adventurous 
sportsmen who emigrated from England in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries brought their horsemanship and their 
Shakespeare with them—where the horsemanship, if not the 
gentleman from Avon, met up with unexpected new conditions. 

From that first misty morning when the Brooks hounds 
picked up the scent in the new land and gave tongue, the 
acclimatizing was on: a continent before them, a continent for 
Reynard to escape into, and adventurous Robert Brooks in 
his periwig charging after them on his hot-blooded steed in 
whose veins coursed the blood of the royal mares whom 
Charles Second had imported from Turkey. I wonder if he 
got his first fox. I wonder. I think he got a fox before the 
month was over, for the adaptation to environment had begun. 

The very hounds had to adapt themselves for that fearless 
plunge into the unknown, illimitable forest. No wonder it 
became necessary to breed here a hound of finer nose, of 
greater speed, and of higher courage. Or at least so we in 
America think. Even the whips we import from England 
admit reluctantly that—well, say, half-American stock seems 
somehow to “do better” on this side of the water. 

This story of the evolution of our horsemanship on this side 
of the Atlantic is as stirring a national anthem as ever was 
written, sung to the music of the baying of hounds, to the rising 
crescendo of the shout of the race-track as the streaks of horse- 
flesh swerve around the curve and toward the grand stand, 
or mayhap to the Lulu Girl chant of the cowboy. But very 
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specifically not sung to the tune of Rule Britannia or of 
a Verdi aria; for all the accident that our latest fashions 
in riding masters come English and Italian. 

Take the matter of our fox-hunting. Take the 
formalized hunts of Meadow Brook and Rose Tree 
and Radnor and Brandywine. 

If ever there was a stage setting, you say, that 
seems on the surface of things to corroborate the 
roo per cent. American Buick-driven accusation. . . . 

Yes, but wait; we’ve just come to the stanza of our 
anthem that sings of the American high jumps that 
transcend tradition. 

As with all national expressions, the thing has been 
a gradual evolution. 

Put yourself back in the eighteen-eighties, to that 
epoch-making decade when our New York moneyed 
class went back to the land, after the brownstone- 
fronted urban formalities of the nineteenth century, 
went back to the land as Anglo-Saxon and Celtic 
stock always goes back, given enough wealth and 
enough leisure and enough generations. 

They went back in the glory of the American horse 
period. In the days when old August Belmont and 
the first James Gordon Bennett drove their trotting 
horses on the Speedway. When polo was a new and 
unbelievable adventure. When the elder Tommy 
Hitchcock and Foxhall Keene were in the fire of their 
youth, and the elder Whitney and Pierre Lorillard 
were plunging deep into the expensive delights of 
racing stables. 

It was just before the Tally-ho period, with its races 
to Philadelphia and its Madison Square shows, its 
daring flashes of yellow and its gay bugle notes. It 
was a time when horses were a part of the equipment 
of every gentleman’s household. When every child 
could ride. Moreover, when certain young men of 
influence had just returned from being educated at 
Oxford—where they’d been learning to ride to hounds 
in England and Ireland. 

These New Yorkers went back to the land with their 
horses and their horsemanship. It was as inevitable 
that they should take up fox-hunting as that sparks 
should fly upward. They went out into Long Island 
and found there rail fences. 

In England the fences had been broad low hedges, 
often planted along the ancient dividing line of a 
brook. In England the nature of the ground had 
developed the broad, low jump. 


UT the Long Island fences were high and narrow. 

The approved English way of jumping no longer 
served. The Americans broke through the etiquette 
of leaning backward on a jump and leaned forward. 
It worked. And there you have it. The Meadow 
Brook neighborhood quite unpremeditatedly began to 
come to the front as the land of high jumping. The 
fox-hunting set began to build more and better fences. 
Higher fences. Fences that have broken the record 
of the world. Seven-foot jumps. LEight-foot jumps. 
Indeed, they say that the difficulty of that unsteadily 
seated gallant young prince to-day is that he 
insists on jumping American heights by English 
methods. 

That’s the special contribution of our hunt clubs to 
the ancient and honorable sport of fox-hunting. As 
to the formalism of these clubs, as to the hunt con- 
ventions in which they follow the English tradition, 











































































well, frankly, a formally organized hunt is a more 
efficient machine as well as a more decorative picture. 
The pink that a man may not wear unless his knowl- 
edge of the sport and of the countryside be authorita- 
tive, be he gentleman or be he hunt servant, serves as 
a guide across country to a lost or straggling field. 
When you realize that a red fox can run the hounds 
for a hundred miles . . no ladida sport this! 

So it has come about, too, that the hunt clubs of our 
eastern seaboard took out of their Colonial garrets the 
office of Master of Fox Hounds—somewhat as they 
were bringing down their disused Colonial furniture 
around 1880. And never hunt clubs needed that 
office more. For the M. F. H.’s is an all-time job, 
somewhat resembling an ambassadorship to the 
Court of St. James, or the presidency of a Public 
Utilities, or the press agenting of an actress. It’s 
a diplomatic position that attends to public relations. 

The M. F. H.’s place to see that the farmer, whose 
chickens get eaten by Reynard, gets placated if can 
be or reimbursed if need be. The M. F. H.’s place to 
persuade the farmers to put up rail fences instead of 
barb wire. His place to guarantee that the hunting 
season close with the spring planting. His place, too, 
to encourage the neighborhood boys to breed horses 
instead of Fords and to “hunt with us. Always 
glad to have you.” 


T IS an office more needed than in England, where 
the land for so many centuries has been in the 
hands of the fox-hunting gentry. It is more needed 
than in Ireland, where economics are inextricably 
tangled up with the horse-breeding industry. Indeed, 
and when the Irish politicians, not so long ago, pro- 
posed legislation restricting fox-hunting for absentee 
landlords, they made themselves just about as popu- 
lar as Mr. Hughes was in his presidential campaign 
in Kentucky, when his had been the Supreme Court 
decision that had killed betting in New York. 

It is an office more needed even than in the old fox- 
hunting South, where every planter keeps his own 
pack, and where the public relations are attended to 
with a certain amount of informal efficiency. There’s 
a story in my family of a high-tempered old grandsire 
who was hunting his own hounds. The fox in the case 
was slipping along the top of the rails of a snake fence 
when he came to an enclosure where a flock of sheep 
was feeding. The fox, by all odds a veteran, seeing 
his opportunity—no wonder we’ve been hunting him 
for three centuries and the game is unstaled—jumped 
to the back of the nearest sheep. From his back to 
the next, from his to the next... . 

A few minutes later the baying hounds were there; 
the scent turned them wild. Before they could be 
controlled, they had slaughtered every sheep in the 
pasture, since every sheep reeked of fox. The afore- 
said grandsire, coming up just as the owner of the 
slaughtered sheep was turning his gun on the hounds, 
straightened the matter out with, ‘Suh, I'll pay you 
for the damn sheep. But, if you shoot one of those 
hounds, I’ll shoot you.” 

So that was that, and an example of a certain kind 
of efficiency that an informal Master of His Own 
Hounds can put into his public relations, if the neigh- 
borhood be informal enough. 

Which brings us around to the old school of fox- 
hunting, which is still very (Continued on page 156) 
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John Wallace aiies 
In the Mount Kisco residence of Mr. and Mrs. Carll Tucker, built of native stone 
with limestone trimming, there is a spacious open court facing the south, half 
timbered and ornamented with parget work, wherein the story of the Pied Piper 
is set forth. This court commands a magnificent view of Westchester County. 


A NEW BARONIAL MANOR 
IN WESTCHESTER 
Walker and Gillette, Architects 


TANDING on a wooded ridge at the end of a lovely 
winding forest road near Mount Kisco in West- 
chester County is a house built suitably and pictur- 

esquely from rugged old stone walls on the estate, so that it 
appears, as they did, to have grown out of the ground. 

Through its many mullioned windows, filled with glass 
brought specially from England, may be seen magnificent 
views of the rolling countryside all about. This gentler, 
mellower setting has undoubtedly influenced the architects 
in the development of the home of Mr. and Mrs. Carll 
Tucker from the Tudor Scotch manor which was its pro- 
totype. From the variegated slate roof to the broad close- 
cut lawn slope, it has an air of permanence and fitness with 
its environment not lightly to be achieved. 

The entrance, rather severely fashioned of the limestone 
of the region, with its heavy nail-studded oak doors and 
beautiful wrought-iron lantern over the portal, might have 
been the castle door of the Thane of Cawdor himself. 

Inside the house the dour Scotch quality of early Tudor 
architecture, enriched and softened by other influences, is 
perceptible everywhere; most clearly, perhaps, in the 
octagonal entrance hall whose stone floor, monastic stone 
arches, and oak-beamed ceiling reflect the simplicity, direct- 
ness, and solidity of medieval domestic architecture. Even 
in the dining-room, where the comfortable and dignified 
Dutch atmosphere is dominant, the chairs in their blue 
velvet covers are the Scotch touch, being copies of early 
The entrance has its oak door flanked with English shoe cleaners. pieces from Scotland. 
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A definite atmosphere is imparted to the dining-room by the old Dutch 
landscapes on the walls and the blue and wine-colored Dutch tiles that 
are set about the mullioned windows and the chimneypiece. Many 
pieces of old Waterford glass add brilliance to the room’s dignity. 

















The entrance hall is octagonal, with columns and arches of local 
limestone, and rough plaster walls of soft fawn color. The ceiling has 
hand-hewn oak beams. By the fireplace are quaint old carved wooden 
figures that, with the furniture, came from England for this room. 
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86 
““Well, Mr. Johnson, we 
must be geiting along,’ Maude { 


said, almost as though she 
had been waiting for some- | 
thing that had not happened : 
and was disappointed.’’ i 


SHORT RESUME OF THE FiRST PART 


NTO our town, an old cathedral town in south- 
| ern England, came Hjalmar Johanson to find 
a lodging place in the home of Mrs. Penethen. 
The household consisted of the widow and her two 
daughters, and two lodgers—Miss Midgeley, an 
elderly writer, and a not-too-prepossessing business 
man of the town. Johanson’s boyishness and sim- 
plicity made him at home at once in the Penethen 
house, and very soon the town was on the way to 
yielding to his friendly attraction. He responded 
with a quick loyalty to the beauty and grandeur of 
the cathedral, unconscious of the gossip and self- 
seeking and all the jarring ugliness of the network of 
cathedral politics that filled the little town. His 
childlike confidence jin the essential goodness of 
every human was unshaken by the sharp cynicism 
of Miss Midgeley or the’gentle warning of his friend, 
Tom Longstaffe. And he responded as quickly and 
simply to the beauty of the selfish elder daughter of 
Mrs. Penethen. 
He carried within himself a singularly pure and 
intense love of beauty, so urgent that he was con- 
stantly impelled to increase the beauty around him 


By 






in whatever way he might. He wished that the 
people might be more beautiful, stronger, lovelier, 
and happier than they were, and to this end, as 
a small beginning, he started a gymnasium. He 
wished for some beautiful things made for the 
town, that would demand other beautiful things, 
and so, little by little, perhaps to bring beauty 
and light through all of England. A young man 
with a vision he was. 


ParT II 


“Q7OUR hot water, Mr. Johnson.” . .. He 

almost slipped on the white stone, turning 
back for a moment to catch the reflection of the 
light on the green sloping lawn as it ran like bright 
water down the sharp hill. The house was extraor- 
dinarily quiet around him—not a sound. He 
turned from the steps, opened the door on his right 
and stared, as though drunk with the delight of it, 
at the long high room with the white walls, the 
bare gleaming floor flooded now with sun. What 
would he have here? Only two pictures. And two 
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statues. The Donatello ‘‘Amourette’—the boy 
with his foot on the snake at the farther end, and 
there in that corner by the door the “ David,” the 
David with the helmet. . . . Nothing else. 

“Your hot water, Mr. Johnson.” 

He turned reluctantly from the room and, stand- 
ing still, sniffed the sharp morning air, heard sud- 
denly the birds beyond the door at the bottom of 
the white steps, heard the trees knocking, ever so 
softly, their heads together, saw through that gap in 
the branches that was so wonderfully right that he 
never could believe that it was accidental, the faint 
line of the dim plum-colored hills. The voice of one 
bird rose in a thin flute-like cry above the others 
and the peace of the house rose beautifully, nobly 
to meet it. The purple shadow of the trees in their 
spring dress seemed to slip very faintly across the 
sunny hall. A clock struck. 

Then—knock, Knock, KNOCK. 

“Mr. Johnson, your hot water—half-past seven.” 

Slowly he opened his eyes, rubbed his hand across 
them, then scratched and ruffled his tangled hair. 
The little dark room met his gaze. He could hear 
the rain drizzling against the window. In the 
center of the room on the oilcloth stood the tin bath 
filled with water the night before. A large square 
patch of gray sky, like a sheet sagging with mois- 
ture, stretched beyond the window. There was the 
faded green wall-paper with the pink roses, and the 
mottle-colored wardrobe, and the chest of drawers 
with the looking-glass that was forever suddenly 
jerking forward and striking you. 


N ANOTHER moment he was out of bed, had 

gone to the door and brought in the hot water, 
had gone to the open window, looked out on rain- 
scarred Canon’s Yard and the gray butting end of 
the cathedral. A moment after that his pajamas 
were on the floor and he was in his bath, then, 
naked before the window, was doing his exercises, 
his mind utterly concentrated upon them, although 
for how many years now had he done them without 
missing a day? But he could only think of one 
thing at a time, and that thing must be whatever he 
was at the moment doing. One—two—three. 
Right, left, left, right. Down to the toes. Up 
again. Above the head... . 

He stopped and looked in the glass. Every 
morning there was this same anxiety. Was he out 
of condition, becoming fat anywhere? Any signs of 
a belly? His chest, his thighs, his buttocks? No, 
his face was the fattest part of him. The chubbiness 
of his cheeks was his old enemy. But that had 
always been so. He passed his hands down his 
thighs, hard like iron, touched his toes, then fell to 
on the exercises again. He counted. Thirty-two, 
thirty-three, thirty-four—enough for to-day. 

Rubbing himself he began to hum; then slowly, 
mysteriously the scene that he had left on opening 
his eyes began to steal back to him, the high white 
staircase, the gentle sunlight, the empty white room, 
the plum-colored hills. . . . 

He stopped whistling, stared in front of him, 
lost, gone away, his eyes seeming to film with some 
dim shadow. The cathedral struck the quarter. 
With a jerk he was back, in his shirt, shaving, curs- 
ing the razor-blade, finding a collar, pulling on the 
blue trousers, brushing his hair with a kind of wind- 
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mill movement, singing now, fastening up his boots 
—then, just once again before he left the room, star- 
ing at his bed as though he might recover. . . 

He was well accustomed now to that scene in the 
old kitchen, but never came down the little stair- 
case without pausing before he pushed back the 
door because he hoped—what did he hope? 

He looked in through the door, lowering his head, 
and saw them all there, Mrs. Penethen, Judy, Miss 
Midgeley, Fletch, all at their breakfast, that extraor- 
dinary habit of these English to stuff themselves 
with food early in the morning before the day has 
properly begun! 

He adored the kitchen with its huge fireplace, its 
immense beams, its uneven brick floor, its white- 
washed walls, its heavy oak door. ‘The finest 
kitchen in Polchester,”’ he said to himself, “and here 
am I living in it. I find it, first shot.” The room 
had, too, some of the happiness and warmth that 
comes from continuous habitation. The whole life 








““T believe that from the moment 
he heard the history of Simon 
Petre he felt that that boy was at 
his side, caring for him, encour- 
aging him, urging him on. 


of Mrs. Penethen’s household hung about it. The 
sitting-room on the next floor with its stuffed birds 
behind glass, its feathery everlastings, its green 
plush table-cloth, was dead as a coffin. All the life 
was here and the kitchen knew it. 

They seemed a silent breakfast party. Somebody 
was missing. Maude, of course. Down at eight 
o’clock in the morning she never could manage to be. 
She always so intended. ‘‘See you at breakfast, 
Mr. Fletch,” she would say, and now, to Johanson, 
“You'll see me on your way through in the morning, 
Mr. Johnson,” but, of course, he did not-—-no, he 
never did. He could imagine her curled up in bed 
like a little cat, her cheek on her hand, her lovely 
hair scattered over the pillow. . . . 

They seemed a dull enough party without her. 
Not one of them—Mrs. Penethen, Miss Midgeley, 
Judy, Fletch—could be called talkative. But as 
he passed through they all, save Judy, smiled. 
Fletch said, raising his yellow (Continued on page 116) 


MRS. FREDERIC W. 


The wedding of Miss Isabel Rockefeller to Mr. Lincoln, a son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederic W. Lincoln, senior, of New York and Greenwich, 
Connecticut, was solemnized in Christ Church, Greenwich. The wedding 
ceremony was followed by a large reception at ‘“Owenoke Farm,” the 
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LINCOLN, JUNIOR 


country estate of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Percy A. Rockefeller. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln will spend the greater part of their honeymoon 
in South America. <A_ great-niece of John D. Rockefeller, senior, 
Mrs. Lincoln is one of the important heiresses of American society. 
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Jewels from Gs. 
CARTIER os ae 





The lovely lady in the drawing is wearing the newest and smartest jewels 
from Cartier. Around her head she wears a delicate line of blazing diamonds, 


very fine and ending in tufts of black paradise. 
onyx, pearls, and diamonds. 


PARIS STARTS 
IN A BLAZE OF 





Her earrings are of black 
The pendant shows the new colored stones, 
a combination of sapphires, diamonds, and emeralds. 


THE NEW SEASON 
JEWELS 


New Jewels and the Mode; Winter Costumes Are Costly and Rare 


2 rue de la Paix, Paris. 


HERE do fashions come from? 
I am not thinking of clothes, for 
the moment, their origin being 


fairly apparent; but fashions in such 
things as jewels, of the mutability of 
which we have just had a striking in- 
stance. This time last year, every woman 
who could afford it—and not a few who 
couldn’t—was wearing ropes of pearls 
with all costumes including the Scan- 
dinavian, or birthday bathing-suit. If we 
could not manage real pearls we blended 
nature and artifice so expertly that it was difficult 
to tell where the Cartiers left off and the Teclas 
began. Hundreds of us wore imitations, even those 
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in Fabric as a Fitting Complement 


By MarjyorteE Howarp 


of obviously department-store origin. Indeed, 
the whole philosophy of imitation jewelry was 
changed by this craze for pearls, both makers and 
wearers abandoning all idea of deception so com- 
pletely that impossible size, shape, color, and pro- 
fusion became the rule rather than the exception. 
Twelve little months later and the craze has joined 
Villon’s neige d’antan. Even women who possess 
quantities of real pearls often voluntarily leave a 
rope or two in the safe, contenting themselves with 
a single strand. Jane Renouardt, the actress, who 
sets a lot of fashions and whose every sartorial move- 
ment is significant, wears just one moderate-sized 
string, in her latest play at the Théatre Michel. 
To be in the very swimmingest of the swim, what 





you should have now is diamonds; diamonds in 
earrings, in rings, in brooches, in bracelets, not to 
mention those long flexible chains like trickles of 
starlight, which I first saw worn by the Grand- 
Duchess of Hesse; and the even more novel short 
necklaces which clasp the throat above the collar- 
bone. I have talked in vain with those who ought 
to know in order to discover the reason for the 
abdication of the moonlight pearl in favor of the 
starlight diamond. Their suggestions are interest- 
ing but indecisive. The successful culture of the 
Japanese substitute—the proposed French tax on 
pearl necklaces—the scarcity of perfect Orientals— 
the reaching of saturation point among the luxury 
classes—none of these quite explains why so many 











WEARS SIMPLE SPORTS 
CLOTHES 











. Gabrielle Dorziat. 
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Shetland wool lace is used for this Chantal 
frock. It is pale gray with bands of pale 
blue kasha, a lovely color combination. 


Chantal makes a charming frock of Rodier’s 
djersakasha, the finest sort of jersey made 
of kasha wool. Gray with bands of green. 


women, who wore five ropes last year even with a 
tailleur, are now wearing a diamond chain or 
collar instead. They just are—and that is all 
we know about it. 

When you think of jewelry the name of 
Cartier quite naturally comes into your head, 
and so you will not be surprised to see that all 
the lovely ornaments sketched here are from 
Cartier. I know of nothing more delightful 
than buying a bit of jewelry at their Paris house. 
To begin with, you are received as if you were 
an important guest at the embassy of some 
country which has not yet lost the tradition of 
mannerly leisure. The house is divided into a 
series of little showrooms, all empty—everything 
put carefully away. This in itself seems to add 
to the value of each piece as it is brought out and 
solicitously displayed before you. 

The first thing you notice among the novelties 
is that beauty of workmanship has come into its 
own again. Immediately after the war, you 
remember, the fashion of huge stones in neg- 
ligible settings held full sway. Value, value, 
value was the cry, until a woman might almost 
as well have worn a certified check pinned on her 
chest. Stones are still as huge—even huger; 
but they are no longer “nude.” They are lov- 
ingly surrounded with workmanship worthy of 
them; supported, in short, in the state to which 








Rodier’s plain and patterned kasha cloth 
Yiteb used for this frock, which has a really 
new line, combined with plain kasha cloth. 














A new rubberized crépe de Chine raincoat with 
a smart silhouette, recently worn by Miss Gross. 
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An evening cape of Nattier blue velvet Large diamonds of black and gray velvet are 
Nicole Groult has corded row upon row ingeniously fitted together by Goupy to form MODES 
and attached to a deep cape collar of mink. this decidedly modernistic evening gown. 


MOST RECENTLY 
Groult makes this evening ensemble of black - ; 
velvet and embroiders it in colored beads. SE EN IN PARIS 


The lining is green and silver tissue. 





they have been accustomed from time immemorial. 
They are set off by onyx, enamel, and transparent 
rock crystal; they are engraved, carved, and inlaid; 
they are combined with other stones in color schemes 
as well-studied as those of Callot’s embroideries. 

Cartier shows a coupe of rock crystal, contain- 
ing an Aladdin-like cluster of currants cut from 
rubies and veined leaves carved from emeralds, the 
whole, as they say in the riddles, a brooch to pin 
on the shoulder. It is sketched at the beginning of 
the article. One of his Exhibition pieces is a parure 
of emeralds that are simply fabulous, more than an 
inch square and carved like a set of Chinese ivory 
checkers we had when we were children, so deeply 
cut that there is perspective in the carving. The 
addition of little points of polished black onyx 
sticking up among the diamonds intensifies their 
pure white light, showing up like a crow on a frosted 
tree. The decoration of tiny diamonds surrounding 
the large stones reminds one of the ice-lace of a New 
England winter. 

One of the prettiest of all the novelties is a strand 
of onyx beads encrusted with diamonds, worn 
tight around the throat. The flexibility of all 























The Marquise de St. Sanveur, Mlle. de kinds of pieces which used to be rigid as convention 
Gouy d@’Arsy and the Grand Duke Dimitri. itself is a surprise. This quality of flexibility alone, 


almost essential as it is in modern jewelry, demands 
miracles of craftsmanship. 
In design, we find an attractive interpretation of 





Miss Brokaw wearing a painted sweater. 
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One of the most orig- 
inal of the Paquin 
coats is of heavy 
black satin with in- 
teresting drapery be- 
tween the shoulders 
and down the back. 
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““modern art”? ideas, which in no case has been 
carried to extreme. Cartier knows that it is only 
a question of time until the designs we call modern 
become as out-of-date as those stiff ‘“‘naturalistic”’ 
arrangements which were the glory of the late- 
Victorian era. They flourished, you remember, 
just before the introduction of that art nouveau 
which so quickly fell into senile decay. It is difficult 
to realize that this great zigzag splash of diamonds 
across an inky onyx circle will one day “date” as 
definitely as any enameled pansy, with its diamond 
on one purple petal giving an imitation of a trem- 
bling dewdrop. 

When modern stones are extraordinary in purity 
of color or size, they are sometimes set quite plainly 
as in the pendant of three colors—emerald, sap- 
phire and diamond—sketched on page eighty-nine. 
Indeed, the most novel characteristic of the new 
jewelry is the combination of several different 
colored stones in the same picce. I am not quite 
sure whether this will be universally accepted; we 
are so carefully trained in the idea that everything 
must match. What Victorian beauty—or Ed- 
wardian either—ever bothered to wear only one sort 
of precious stone at a time? Yet our own élégantes 
consider a sapphire ring with emerald earrings an 
impossible combination. Will they accept four dif- 
ferent colored stones in the same enormous brooch? 

















This is the Paquin 
model destined to be the 
coat of the season. Itis 
already worn in Paris 
by Mrs. Jean Nash and 
is of the newly smart 
black broadcloth, with 
fawn-colored fox fur. 





It is true that the arbiters of fashion are trying 
to get us away from the monotony of the entirely 
matched costume. One of the features of the 
winter collections is the combination of two colors 
in ensembles and even in single gowns. It has 
become almost too easy to match everything, 
and the real élégante welcomes the opportunity to 
show her fastidious discrimination in the subtle 
blending of unusual shades. At any rate, we have 
accepted more color in our clothes, and the next step 
may easily be more color in our ornaments. What 
is certain, is that jewels are as essential as ever to 
the completion of a really smart toilet, and so the 
“shalt-not-covet” commandment still lies in shards 
before the jewelers’ cases. 

To be quite properly turned out, just now, you 
should be wearing earrings, the close single pearl 
ones in the daytime without which the present little 
hats look too plain, and long diamond, diamond and 
pearl, or diamond and colored-stone ones at night. 
You should have one huge ring, a single stone set 
quite simply if you like, a diamond, perhaps, for 
choice; an enormous brooch, entirely of diamonds 
or of a combination of stones, may be pinned in front 
of the shoulder or on the hip. Many frocks really 
require one of these big pins, and most evening 
gowns are the better for-them. They are often 
extremely useful to hold straps or side-drapery. 































One of Madame Vion- 


net’s characteristic 











The cloche-shaped bod- 
ice of this gown is an 





“living geometry” 
gowns is of black crépe 
satin, worked in tri- 







entirely new line this 
season, suggestive of 
the Oriental tunic. The 








angles fitted together, 
with the dull and 






fabric is black lamé 
embroidered with a de- 








shiny sides alternating. 





sign in gold and green. 








VIONNET 


Wide diamond bracelets accompany formal after- 
noon dress, and are an almost necessary adjunct in 
the evening. You may wear as many as you can 
crowd on your forearm; if only one, it must be a 
marvel. Often its design matches the brooch or 
the earrings. Some women are known by the 
bracelets they keep. There is a lady in Paris who 
owes a large part of her fame to her marvelous brace- 
let of diamonds and emeralds, the great green 
stones being cut in oval drops and forming a triple 
fringe about her wrist. Certain modern jewels are 
almost as celebrated as Marie Antoinette’s diamond 
necklace, or Madame Thiers’ pearls. Madame 
Ganna Walska’s square-cut emeralds, for example, 
are recognized by lots of people who do not know 
Ganna Walska. You see that the adjectives “big,” 
“huge,” ‘“‘enormous”’ are applied to everything. 
This makes things rather complicated for moderate 
incomes, but encourages the manufacture of really 
good imitation jewelry, so that, in this case as well, 
the apparent cloud is provided with its platinum 
lining. 

_ I should like to be able to give you just as author- 
itative news on winter clothes as on jewels. Un- 
fortunately, we have not yet seen the new things 
worn. Paris is still a sort of railroad station, where 
people congregate for a few hours, or days, on their 
way somewhere else. Chateau life and its shooting 


VIONNET 





are in full swing, and many Parisians still linger 
where the sun is sure to shine. The unbroken 
leaden-gray of Paris autumn skies is the real reason 
why women will not accept gray as they did beige; 
they are afraid of losing all identity in the landscape. 
The tumult and the shouting of the collections 
have died, and we can now take stock of what we 
have seen; but it is too soon to say with absolute 
certainty, “This is the Parisian’s choice.” The 
tragedy of the Paris fashion editor who must talk 
of summer wardrobes while the snow is on the 
ground and of winter furs in the holiday heat 
of August, equals that of the American visitor who 
never gets to wear her French clothes in Paris; 
invariably they are delivered just as she starts for 
home. No consideration for such worms as fashion 
editors, however, is going to induce the Parisian to 
rush the season. She will begin to choose her 
winter clothes about the middle of October, and she 
will wear them when she gets ready. Differing 
from her American prototype, she never minds 
being seen for a long time in the same costume. 
Novelty for its own sake does not make a very 
powerful appeal in France in any line of endeavor. 
When you see that a popular and well-dressed 
actress costumes a new January play in models 
which appeared at her dressmaker’s in August, you 
realize that to wear “the latest thing” means little 
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A DUAL-PERSONALITY GOWN DESIGNED 
BY CALLOT 


This season evening gowns have an anomalous position in the wardrobe. 
This gown, for instance, has some of the feeling of an evening frock, but 
has long, transparent sleeves that declare it an afternoon frock. It is of 
soft black crépe, with black chiffon sleeves ending in cuffs of the crépe. 
Lovely embroidery in shades of purple and green ornaments the bodice. 

















A bodice that molds rather closely to the figure and a side godet identify 
this frock as belonging to the Callot collection of this season. 








The fab- 


ric 1s green patterned with beige, unusual in a season of plain fabrics. 


Rust-colored cloth is made with a fitted bodice and a circular volant that 


spirals up the entire left side of the frock. 


This is worn with a beige 


fox collar that completes the color harmony and is extremely smart. 


ornothing toher. Nevertheless, some of the models 
on these pages have already received the baptism of 
smart approval. For example, the Paquin coat 
which was worn at the autumn opening of the 
Longchamp race-course by Mrs. Jean Nash and 
which is sketched on page ninety-two. Longchamp, 
you know, lies green and deserted after the Grand 
Prix till the “French Oaks,” as the English call 
the big race on the second Sunday in September, 
1s run there. It was a rather drab and shabby 
crowd this year, and Mrs. Nash stood out like a 
diamond in a dust heap. I still think black 
very elegant myself, and I still consider that 
black trimmed with pale fawn fur and with 
matching accessories is about the best combination 
that one can choose. 

You will notice how lavish are the fur trimmings. 
That is typical of the new models, for furs are not 
only splashed on more liberally, but more individu- 
ally. Vionnet’s fur trimmings are oddly inspiring. 
She has a sort of fur shoulder yoke and collar stand- 
img in points on each side of the face which is 
immensely becoming. She puts great wide facings 
of fur down the fronts of coats, contrasting oddly 


with their small close collars. Very new is the 
fashion, shown in this Paquin coat, of setting the 
fur band around the bottom partly under the edge 
and partly on top of it. You will also notice the 
importance of the wide fur cuffs. The Chantal 
model, sketched on page ninety-eight, shows an 
interesting use of fur, which turns this coat-frock 
into a gown to wear in the house, if you like. 

Fox scarfs, by the way, after having hesitated 
about leaving the mode, are back again in force. 
Several of the couturiers showed their models with 
one, two, or even three wonderful fox skins worn 
as part of the costume. The beige one which makes 
such a good contrast with the rust color of the Callot 
model on this page is a case in point. 

The other Paquin coat that is sketched on page 
ninety-two has one of the oddest interpretations of 
the new back fulness that I have seen. The ac- 
ceptance of back fulness is one of the moot points 
of the new mode. 

“Tt’s all right on a mannequin,” I heard a smart 
spectator say at a model showing, “‘for mannequins 
never sit down. But can you imagine choosing a 
model bound tosquash every time you take a chair?” 


This objection does not quite hold good with dance 
frocks that are made to be looked at from the back; 
and we may easily imagine pretty effects of back 
fulness being chosen for the dance floor. Daytime 
clothes, however, especially coats, will probably 
prefer their fulness in front, as in the first Paquin 
model, though it is quite possible to imagine success 
for the Molyneux type, for example, which has a 
frill in the back set low down. 

The same objection—lack of practicality—applies 
to the use of silk velvets for street wear, in this damp 
and rainy climate especially. The collections, you 
know, were jammed with velvet coats and velvet 
ensembles. But the Parisian is practical before 
anything else, and silk velvet crushes terribly 
where you sit on it. The worthy bourgeois habit 
of pulling up and pushing aside the coat when one 
sits down is really too ungraceful a gesture for the 
élégante, part of whose charm is her unconsciousness 
of her clothes. Oddly enough, the same objection 
does not seem to apply to velvet gowns, which are 
destined to a great vogue. Yet we certainly sit 
about a lot in our own and our neighbors’ houses. 
The secret must be that we do not expose 
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““Crumpled” velvet, which is new and 
smart, is used in chestnut color for the 
frock part of this costume. The coat is of 
moire in gold color. Goupy makes sim- 
ilar costumes in all sorts of materials. 


(Right) English fabric, the color of a 
withered green leaf, is used for this smart 
coat designed to replace the redingote. 
The belt begins under the arm and 
crosses the front, leaving the back plain. 


, 


Meyer’s “‘tamisca,” a sort of wool crépe, 
very solid and heavy, is used for this 
violet sports costume. Over it is worn an 
English sweater, striped violet and green, 
with an insert of the violet “tamisca.”’ 


PARIS WEARS SEVERAL 
TYPES OF VERY 








GOUP} SIMPLE DAYTIME COSTUMES 


To achieve a silhouette which is fitted and not 
fitted, and has the flexibility of line character- 
istic of this season, a velours coat in dark 
green is cut in three scalloped sections. 


The loose fronts of this coat-dress button over 
to give the effect of a coat and dress. It is 
of heavy black silk broché, woven all over with 
a small compact design, banded with beaver. 
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OTHER COSTUMES 


ARE CURIOUSLY RICH IN IDEA 


AND FABRIC 


This frock is having great success in Paris. It 
is of black crépe, perfectly plain in front but 
with a diagonal line of white satin down the 
back, ending in a heavily carved ivory buckle. 


Yteb uses a clever idea in this frock of bordered 
white crépe from Bianchini. The border is of 
a Persian design in gold and silver. The bodice 
is plain but the skirt and jacket embroidered. 


(Lower left) Leaf-green velvet, cut on decidedly 
princess line. The frock, with its circular 
flare and semi-fitted bodice, is typical of this 
season. Embroidery in mauve, silver, and green. 


Another Lenief gown shows the interesting way 
this house treats fulness in the back. The fabric 
is steel lamé, with vague designs on its surface. 
The fulness is held at one side by an ornament. 


(Lower right) The scarf of yesteryear is imi- 
tated by floating panels from the shoulders of this 
black chiffon frock. Several houses are recall- 
ing the charm of the scarf by loose panels. 


Madame Georgette herself wears this lovely gown 
of sky-blue panne velvet, trimmed with crystal 
beads and silver embroidery. This season offers 
an occasional important gown of this sort. 





GEORGETTE 
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CHERUIT 


Several important features of this season are played upon by 
this black satin gown from Chéruit. The satin is extremely 
heavy, and is fitted almost tightly to form the bodice, and 
to suggest the normal waist-line. Then, the skirt is quite 
full and short—it is inevitable that a full skirt be short. 
The V bodice is filled in with bright green satin, and there is 
a side-panel of green satin embroidered with vivid colors. 
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This is a very clever model, shown as a street 
costume and as a gown to wear in the house. 
It is of black crepella, buttoned up the front, 
and worn with brown fox collar and cuffs. 
Worn as a gown, the fur may be removed. 


their inevitably crumpled backs to the searching light of the 
street. Broadcloth, which rivals velvet in the collections, is 
a far better choice for a coat which is destined for daily 
service. 

I am also wondering a bit about the popularity of the wine reds, 
verging now on brown, now on purple, so heavily represented in 
the collections. When I talk to women about it, many of them 
seem to think that it is ‘‘old.” 

“‘T should not mind a soft Bordeaux ensemble,” I heard a very 
smart woman at Patou’s say to her vendeuse who was urging its 
claims, “to wear on special occasions. But with the price of 
things where it is this year, I must get more wear out of my 
ensemble, so I think I’ll decide on black.” 

Red frocks under black coats are easily visualized, if you really 
like red and it is becoming to you. But red coats—all red 
costumes in the daytime—aren’t they just a little “‘stuffy,” just 
a shade provincial? 

Several seasons ago, Chanel proved to us how becoming the 
very dark reds could be at night, especially with white hair. But 
then, every color in the palette is acceptable for evening, and has 
been accepted for a year or more, so that red evening frocks present 
no difficulty. I think we are all hoping for an increase of individ- 
ualism, a bit more courage in the evening mode, a less slavish atten- 
tion to ‘what they are wearing”; for consideration of practicality 
may surely be put to bed with the sun. At any rate, I have 
chosen a few really distinctive evening gowns to be sketched for 
these pages, in order to show you to what lengths you may go 
with the approval of the leading Paris designers, if you choose. 

Vionnet’s brocade ‘“‘cloche” is reminiscent of the dance girls 
of the Near East. Chéruit’s great hip-bow, brilliant grass-green 
panel, and startling embroidery is a contrast to the white or faint- 
colored embroidered slips of last year. Louiseboulanger, experi- 
menting with back fulness and front fulness, grows reckless and 
combines them both in the extraordinary model, almost as ample 
as an eighteenth-century costume, sketched against her modernis- 
tic black, gold, and silver screens on page ninety-nine. Lelong’s 
model, selected by Gilda Gray to set off her blondness, is an 
example of the new bicolored frock, which gives room for indi- 
vidual color schemes. 

To return to winter colors, green stands a much better chance 
than red with those who do not care to order black again. The 
very dark greens, especially those with a blue cast, are almost as 
practical as black itself, and are universally becoming. It is 
true that a green coat won’t go with everything as a black one may, 
so that if economy is a consideration with you, look out for green. 
But the dark shades are extremely flattering (Concluded on page 114) 
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LOUISEBOULANGER’S NEW SILHOUETTE 
IS AN OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT OF DRAPERY 


The collection chez Louiseboulanger is always interesting and always the 
result of remarkably ingenious designing. Madame Boulanger can make 
fabrics flow and twist and take new contours, after a manner that is entirely 
her own. To this gown of buttercup yellow satin she gives fulness in both 
the front and back and adds a thread of a train to give it line. 
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The wash-stand in one of the several luxuriously appointed bath- 
rooms in Miss Anne Morgan’s house on Sutton Place is a lac- 
quered cabinet with marble top and silver dolphins for faucets. 


In Mrs. William Hayward’s bathroom, shown at the left, the wash- 
stand is enclosed within lacquered panels, set into the wall like a 
wall fountain. Bracketed lights are fixed on the side panels. 


UTILITY AND BEAUTY 


Every Bathroom Has its Wash-stand, but Where? 


The Puzzle is to Find the Plumbing 


longer allowed to disfigure; it must take on the beauty of its surround- 
ings. The tub fits into a recess in the wall, or is sunk into the floor. The 
wash-stand becomes a dressing-table, a marble console, a lacquer cabinet, or 
whatever its owner may devise. On these pages are drawings of five bath- 
rooms, showing particularly the details of the extraordinary wash-stands. 
Three of these wash-stands are in the bathrooms of the New York house 
of Miss Anne Morgan, on Sutton Place. The first one shown is a lacquer 
cabinet, with marble top and silver dolphins for faucets. The doors open 
and reveal shelves for toilet articles. This bathroom has its walls cov- 
ered with a French paper patterned with many colored flowers and little 
mauve temples. The tub is set within a mirrored alcove. The room is 
large enough for a fireplace, and the floor—daringly enough—is carpeted. 
Nothing could be more eloquent of modern plumbing than this fact: a carpet 
may be safely used in a bathroom! The door frames and trim are marbled. 
The several chairs are old French ones, covered in toile de Jouy. Hanging 
cabinets hold bottles and jars, and the bottles and soap-dishes are of en- 
graved crystal. A long dressing-table fills one wall, and above it are strong 
lights screened by heavy fringes of crystal beads. 


| ae each bathroom some plumbing must find its way, but it is no 
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A marble console has been made into a 
wash-stand quite in keeping with the marble 
Henderson’s 
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Another wash-stand in Miss Morgan’s 
house is set against a wall, in a room 
all mirrors and crystal and leopard skin. 


Drawings 


bathroom. 


Another bathroom in Miss Morgan’s house has its 
walls entirely composed of rectangles of mirrors. 
The curtains are of leopard-skin chintz in black and 
white and yellow. A leopard-skin rug lies upon a 
floor of black and white tiles. The wash-stand 
is of the same general type as the first one, with 
lacquered doors and marble top. The light hang- 
ing from the ceiling depends within a tassellated 
crystal wreath. 

A third bathroom in this house is again a largish 
room, with fireplace and carpet, dressing-table and 
easy chair, veritably a salon among bathrooms. 
The walls are covered with old Chinese paper of the 
eighteenth century. The marble mantel is Louis 
XV in design, and the trim is marbled in bold 
fashion. The wash-stand here is made up of four 
panels of magnificent lacquering in Chinoiserie 
design, two forming the doors and the other two the 


ends. Over this wash-stand, as over the other two 


by Grace Hart 
from photographs 
by Drix Duryea 
and Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


this lacquered 
another of Miss 


are mirrors fastened upon the wall, with dressing 
lights hanging over them. In this room also the tub 
is set into an alcove mirrored on three sides. 

In Mrs. William Hayward’s house there is a lac- 
quered box of a bathroom that is entrancing. Here 
the wash-stand is set into the wall, like a wall 
fountain. An arrangement of Venetian lacquer 
panels, large and small, enclose it perfectly. A mir- 
ror is set in the back of the alcove, and a pair of side 
lights are fixed upon the curving side panels. 

The wash-stand in Mrs. Frank Henderson’s house 
is a marble console, with an oval opening in its top 
to admit a bowl. In this superb bathroom the inlaid 
floor is of real marble, and the walls are marbled in 
the same manner. One entire wall is mirrored. The 
furniture is Louis XVI walnut and cane, and the 
lighting fixtures and hardware are of gilt bronze. 
Old paintings hang on the walls, and fine pieces of 
small furniture are in carved and gilded wood. 


cabinet 
Morgan’s 





Against old Chinese wallpaper is placed 


wash-stand ing 
bathrooms. 
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‘““As Mrs. Rossiter tidied her- 
self at the mirror she saw 
something in her face which 
startled her and made her 
glance at the photograph of 
the late professor.” 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


A Story of an Irrepressible Man Who 


and the Stillman diamonds. Box 32, Mr. 

and Mrs. Everett V. Simmons, the French 
Ambassador and Madame Escalier. Box 33, the 
Duchess di Tzerny and her mother, Mrs. Farney 
Reppington.”’ 

This was how old Algy saw and heard the opera. 
The readers of to-morrow morning’s Satellite would 
want to learn, in Algy Foster’s regularly allotted 
space, page 7, column 2, the details of the gala 
Potpourri of opera. The details, upon such an 
occasion as the presence of the Prince of Orleans, 
would consist of who else was there, and how, and 
with whom. The owners of the famous thirty- 
three parterre boxes were assembled, for once, 
before the second curtain. The renters of the grand 
tier—profiteer, scornful Algy called them—boxlets 
in the next higher balcony, and all the old-timers of 
the parquet stalls, had unanimously refrained from 
turning over their chairs to out-of-town customers 
and were there in glossy person. It was an 
occasion upon which old Algy and his fellow 
members of the society reporters’ guild might lavish 
love and reams of copy paper. 

On the stage, the silken bucolics of the ‘‘ Faust” 
ballet had given way to the papier-mAché majesty 
of “‘Aida.”” Then the big curtains had dropped 
their golden folds, the music had been routed by 
applause, the lights in the auditorium had flashed 
into brightness, and royal Thebes given way to 
present-day New York. 

The lights behind Algy came up, too, and revealed 
him to a squad of his fellow society reporters, a 
fashion sketcher and two weary-eared assistant 
critics who stood beside him at the rail. Not that 


“B= 31, Mrs. Cooper-Stillman, black velvet 


Couldn't Be Kept Down 


By WwW. 


GILBERT 


Drawings 


by R. F. Schabelitz 


Algy was a novelty in this revealment. He was 
one of the best known in that house of well-known 
figures. The impresario himself, on his evening 
perambulations through the corridors, often stopped 
to stroke mustaches with him. Algy’s was a fierce 
mustache, Nietzschian, forbidding. His dress 
clothes frowned with the creases of a constant and 
professional usage. The fray of his linen was 
relentlessly accentuated by its stiff, glossy starching. 
His old-fashioned cuff-links were golden bull’s- 
eyes, which, when he shot his cuffs forward, stared 
at you with open and unwinking haughtiness. He 
was small, apoplectic, gray-haired, fussy, sixty-odd, 
quite fat. 


UT he was famous. He was feared. He had 

worked himself up to the point of receiving 
fifty-five dollars a week for his services to the Satel- 
lite, but millionaires courted him, dowagers in 
diamonds wanted his advice on their guest lists, 
and foreigners of dubious nobility were warned, 
ere stealing in from Paris, to give him a wide berth. 
For Algy was the arbiter of ‘‘ Among those present.” 
One did not belong in Society unless Algy put one 
there. The story goes that he had declined to 
include the name of old Bucketshop Baermann for 
fully two months after that newly made gentleman 
had bought the Safellite. Algy was a Power in 
pince-nez, a Personality of threadbare rigor, a 
grumbling, incorruptible old shepherd of a costly 
flock. 

Until the lights went dim again, and the faces, 
dresses, jewels which studded the balconies were 
blotted out to the quickening strains of the prelude 
to the third act of “Lohengrin,” Algy stood at the 
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rail of the press box and picked his roster. He was 
all huge old binoculars above huge old mustaches. 
Then he had to give it up, and came down through 
the creaking doors to the press room directly 
opposite. 

Despite the cardboard legend pinned to its cur- 
tain, that only representatives of the daily press 
were welcome, the room was noisy with the usual 
crowd of hangers-on who seek it during inter- 
missions. As aimlessly as they had come in, they 
were beginning to drift away again, just now. 
Algy shooed one of them from his accustomed seat 
at the nearest table, sat down, tucked away his 
binoculars, unraveled a sixteenth of an inch of 
paper pencil, brought up a yellow pad from the 
drawer to where a hanging light threw a circle of 
vivid green upon the oilcloth tabletop, put on his 
old-fashioned silk opera hat—and then commenced 
to write. 

The place was almost empty now. Only a circle 
of cigaret stubs, smoldering in the carpet, told of 
the invaders who had fled back to their seats. 
A young copy boy was fiddling with a water-cooler 
at the other end of the room. From across the 
hall, filtered through doors and much traveling past 
so many ears, the prelude rose to a climax of cymbal 
and brasses. Old Algy wrote on. 

He sensed, without having to look up, that some- 
one was sitting opposite him at the table, bulking 
large under the drop-light. He thought it was 
Clarence Claverling of the Daily Era. 

“‘Center box,” he recited, “‘the Prince of Orleans, 
in the uniform of a French chausseur colonel, wear- 
ing only the Legion of Honor and the American 
Distinguished Service crosses; Mr. and Mrs. 
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Henry K. Vanderhine, the Prince’s hosts, and—and 
who else?” 

“Me” 

Old Algy’s pencil-point broke short. 
his head 

“T beg your pardon?” 

The person opposite him was a fairly youngish 
giant, hidden behind pipe smoke. There were 
visible a dress-suit of expensive cut, a large shirt- 
front, pearl studs a shade too fine, a bow a little too 
nicely tied, a bowl of a great pipe issuing great 
clouds of smoke. A big hand came up and fanned 
the atmosphere. The clouds gave way to a sunny 
face. 

“TJ was the third man in the Prince’s box.” 






He raised 


LD Algy’s pince-nez stared. So did his cuff- 
links—frigidly. 

“Indeed? Idon’t evenknow your name.” 

‘“‘ Louthbridge.” 

“Oh.” He laid down his pencil and went for the 
ends of his mustaches. ‘“‘The Maryland Louth- 
bridges?” 

The large, sunny person put his pipe to the task 
of creating another barrage. 

“No, the South Brooklyn Louthbridges. A two- 
family frame house under the elevated. I bought 
the place the other day—just out of sentiment. I 
lived there from the day I was born till I went to 
college—and even after that, a little while.” 

“Um—do you live in a much better place now, 
Mr.—um—Louthbridge?”’ 

“OQh—point of view. I keep my bachelor trap- 
pings on Fifty-eighth and Madison, just now. And 
Jekyl Island—I had the Prince down there shooting 
alligators. I’m going up in a few days to see if I 
can’t buy a nice place in the Lenox region.” 

Old Algy fidgetted. ‘‘You are Perry Louth- 





bridge,’’ he said in a cracked, accusing tone. 
“You invented something and made millions.” 

““Didn’t even invent it. Wooden handles for 
iron pots and pans. Old idea. I just capitalized 
it. I want to get out of it, though. Too much 
money for my health.” 

“Really?”’ Old Algy’s inflection was nasty with 
sarcasm. ‘‘What do you want to go into?” 

Mr. Louthbridge sent a funnel of smoke toward 
the drop-light, and watched it break and wreathe 
around the green glass shade. “I’m a bit keen on 
Society just now.” 

Old Algy caught his pince-nez before they hit the 
table. ‘Oh, but—” 

“T belong to eight clubs—” 

‘““Which means nothing.” 

‘““And never find time to visit them. 
that mean anything?” 
“‘Um—well— Are 

Prince’s box?” 

“You bet I am.” 

“How odd!” 

The youngish Mr. Louthbridge beamed away 
without check or lapse. 

“Met him in the war. He’s a good fellow, 
honestly. I took hold of his table water company 
for him over here. Made a good thing of it, too.” 

“So the Vanderhines invited you at his sug- 
gestion?” 

“Well, where the Prince goes, I go.” 

“‘T’m sure Mrs. Vanderhine knows that by now.” 

“Well, she’s a mighty pleasant lady. She’s 
already invited me to a dinner dance for her kid.” 

“You mean the débutante Miss Vanderhine, I 
presume.” 

“‘T presume the same. When we left the house 
to-night she was sitting on the ballroom floor match- 
ing half-dollars with a ring of young college colts.” 


Doesn’t 


you really sitting in the 
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It was old Algy’s turn. He replaced his glasses on 
his little nose, and malice came into his smile: 

“T have heard of college colts doing worse things 
than that on a ballroom floor, Mr. Louthbridge,” 
he said slowly. ‘‘Haven’t you?” 

Whether Mr. Louthbridge had or not, he took 
silent counsel with his pipe. It may have been the 
reflection from the coals of it which gave one of his 
cheeks its sudden glow, but that could not account 
for the other cheek’s equally rash betrayal. 

“Even though you won’t admit me to Society,” 
he began at the end of a rueful pause which was 
filled with music and Old Algy’s bristling, “you 
seem to know enough about me.” 

“It is my business to. That’s why I intend keep- 
ing you out of print, no matter whose box—” 

“Do you think I care?” 

“Um... That’s what they all say. And then 
they ask us to be sure and get their middle initials 
correct!” 


OUTHBRIDGE brought his big knees up as he 
chuckled and jogged the table. Old Algy 

had to rescue pad and paper from the floor. 

“T wonder if you know you're sitting in Claver- 
ling’s chair?” 

‘“*Claverling?”’ 

“YVes—of the Era. 
no—” 

“Oh, I’m mighty sorry. I only wanted asmoke.” 

‘“We don’t like pipes in here, either.” 

Louthbridge took his out of his mouth and rubbed 
the bowl glossy against his nose. ‘It’s a beauty,” 
he protested meekly. ‘“‘Straight grain.’”’ Then 
he brought out a cigar case of walrus and gold 
corners and offered something large and smooth 
in Havanas de luxe. Old Algy tried very hard to 
be urbane about refusing, (Continued on page 108) 


This is the press room, and 
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“It was the right moment for Louthbridge’s entrance. When she came 


to the door he stood there beaming, an eager guest, a ready protector.” 
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Do THE WORLD'S GREATEST SOUP CHEFS 
MAKE YOUR SOUPS? 





Have you ever considered the obvious advantages of having 
your soups made by our famous French chefs who have devoted 
practically their entire lives to soup blending. 

Certainly it is a reasonable supposition that such “specialists 
in soups’ produce superior blends. And certainly, again, the 
soups prove it! 


Let Campbell’s Tomato Soup demonstrate to your 


discriminating taste what fineness of flavor, what perfect 
proportioning of splendid ingredients can achieve in a soup. 

Only such tomatoes as you would consider choice for your 
table are used in making this soup. Only the puree of rich 
tomato juices and luscious tomato meat with the added 
nourishment of fresh country butter. And the palate always 
responds to its tempting taste! 


The Cream of Tomato! 


It’s prepared with Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup according to the simple directions on 
the label. You will agree that this most 
appealing and satisfying of soups could not 
be more deliciously prepared than with 
Campbell’s—and it’s so convenient. 





21 kinds 12 cents a can 
Look for the Red-and-White Label 
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from PRIMROSE HOUSE 


to keep the complexion beautiful 
and the face young 


ERFECTED in actual use by New York’s smartest and most 

exclusive beauty salon, Primrose House preparations are as dis- 

tinctive and as scientific in their origin as Primrose House 
itself. That is where they differ from the ordinary creams and lotions 
and why they accomplish definite results in bringing new beauty to 
the skin and youthful contour to the face and neck. 


You will find Primrose House preparations at leading department 
stores and smart shops. Ask about them. 


For Toning and Clearing 
the Skin 


Follow these directions once a week and 
note the improvement in your complexion. 
After thoroughly cleansing the skin with 
Rose Leaf Cleansing Cream and Skin Fresh- 
ener, apply Primrose House Bleach Cream 
and work in well for 3 to 5 minutes, ac- 
cording to the sensibility of the skin. Re- 
move the Bleach Cream and apply Smooth- 
skin Cream. For discolorations, freckles and 
brown spots on face, neck and hands apply 
three nights a week and leave on 5 to 
10 minutes. Remove the Bleach Cream and 
apply Smoothskin Cream. 


Bleach Cream—Remarkable indeed are 
the testimonials that have come to Primrose 
House of the effectiveness of this cream for 
toning and clearing the skin. $2.00, $3.50. 


Rose Leaf Cleansing Cream— Use night 
and morning to remove all surface impur- 
ities and cleanse the skin immaculately. 
Apply with wet absorbent cotton and wipe 
off with soft doth or Primrose House 
Cleansing Tissues. $1.00, $2.00, $3.50. 


Skin Freshener—Increases firmness of the 
skin and makes it more resistant to wrinkles 
and flabbiness. $1.25, $3.00. 


Smoothskin Cream — Gives to fine, dry, 
sensitive skin a petal-smooth texture and 
softness. $1.00, $2.00, $3.00. 


If You Need Color 
Prim-Ora Rouge— A fascinating orange 
shade of cream rouge which blends imper- 
ceptibly with, and increases natural coloring. 
Does not streak and is practically indelible. 
In shell containers. Pocket size $1.25— 
Boudoir size $2.50. 


Ideal For a Gift is the 
Primrose House Treasure Box 


A richly lacquered metal box in Chinese 
red containing in separate compartments 
introductory sizes of eleven selected 
Primrose house beauty aids; most conven- 
ient for travel. Specially priced at $5.00. 

ow ow 

If your store cannot supply you with any of 
the above preparations, they will be sent di- 
rect from Primrose House on receipt of price. 


Every woman interested in ways to care for the skin, 
hands and hair, that have proved remarkably effective, 
should write for a copy of the Primrose House Book- 
let- “Here Dwells Youth”. Mailed free to any address. 


vimrose House’ 


SEast52™st, New Yorn, 


Department B-7 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


Gilbert W. 


Gabriel’s 


Story 


(Continued from page 103) 


but could only glare. The music spun down 
almost toa hush. Women’s voices were weav- 
ing softly into it. In the auditorium, the 
curtain had risen. 

“How long have you been doing this sort 
of thing?” asked Louthbridge sympatheti- 
cally. 

“What sort of thing?” 

“Oh, writing—and erasing. You know, 
this society drivel.” 

“Drivel, sir! It’s my life’s work.” 

“You're as serious as that about it?” 

“T have to be—considering the sort that 
think themselves in Society these days.” 

“Count me out. Well, it must be dull. 
Trudging around between opera and banquets, 
chasing teas and that sort of thing. You're 
not such a young chap to be doing all that 
leg work any more.” 

“Really, Mr. Louthbridge—” 

“And on cold nights... Say, honestly, 
chilblains or bunions or anything like that 

I know how it is.” 

“Tf you don’t mind, Mr. Louthbridge—” 

“Oh, that’s quite all right. You know, 
I’d be glad to let you use one of my cars 
whenever you wanted. I’ve got more than 
I know what to do with.” 

~— 

“What’s the matter? I only—” 

The younger man’s frank, not unkindly 
glance made old Algy desperately conscious 
of his poorer clothes, the unfruitful, puffy 
punctiliousness of his work. 

Um—yes, only!” he snarled back. “But 
when persons whose names I have declined 
to print come offering me—” 

“Oh, now, Mr. Foster, you aren’t really 
going to keep me out of the Prince’s retinue, 
are you? After all, the Prince decided it, 
not you!” 

Louthbridge fell again to a broad siege of 
pipe fumes and smiling. Old Algy knew it 
for teasing, and that there was no wounding 
the thick skin of him. Though, of course, 
that college business... 

“You went to Botsford, as I remember.’ 


“ 





’ 


OUTHBRIDGE let down his knees and 

sat somewhat straighter. 

“Ves,”’ he answered. “ Nineteen-seven.” 

“You mean, of course, that that’s the year 
you should have graduated. But you didn’t.” 

“What a memory, Mr. Foster! I was 
expelled in my senior year.” 

“The memory, sir, was not of my own 
making. Some undergraduate or other had 
invited my daughter to a dance at the nine- 
teen-seven commencement. A fraternity 
house-party. That’s one reason I remember 
so distinctly.” 

“That’s once when I got onto the front 
page of your paper.” 

“You did, indeed. Opera was over, I was 
on the telegraph desk, reading copy and sup- 
plying it with headlines. And a story had 
come in about a fight at a fraternity dance at 
Botsford—which shocked Botsford very 
much. It’s a staid little corner of New 
England, you know.” 


“Yes, I know.” 
“One of the seniors, captain of the football 
team, a leader and all that sort... He’d 


gotten himself drunk somewhere, and came 
reeling back into the fraternity house, grabbed 
a girl from her partner’s arms. . The 
poor thing was almost fainting from fright 
and shame. Her partner, one of the young 
instructors on the faculty—a decent enough 
sort he was, from one of the best families in 
Boston, but as poor. . . he tried to interfere, 


but the Well, you, sir! You, you! 
You struck him down, right there before all 
those girls and chaperons... He was 


, 


a small man, too!’ 
“Rossiter. Yes. But he thought we were 

back in the classroom, and he said some 

awfully tall things for such a little—” 

“Tt was very nice for me, I assure you. 
They gave me the story for a headline. There 
was my daughter’s name—”’ 

“Was she the girl I—” 

“Yes, you know she was. 
anyhow. I could keep her name out, and I 
did. But the other papers didn’t. There it 
was, coupled with John Rossiter’s black eye 
and your expulsion from college. That wasa 
pretty launching for a débutante. I had had 
high plans for her. . . and now...” 

“And now?” prompted Louthbridge, 
fumbling at his silk lapels. 

“And now, sir, whenever I hear your name, 
and the story of your remarkable success, and 
your very evident ambition to belong where 
social secretaries and people like that come to 
me to find out if you haven’t the right to 
belong z 

Louthbridge’s good-nature came _ slowly 
back. “I was only a callow, college-spoiled 
kid,’’ he rumbled. “I can’t feel too sorry 
about it. And I don’t give a damn about 
society and publicity and all that sort of rot. 
But I would like to think that, just because 

. because it happened to be your daughter 

. . you aren’t going to hold it against me 

forever.” 





You do now, 


. 


Old Algy straightened his papers, his pince- 
nez, his hat. He unraveled himself a new pencil 
point, began to write again in jerky, nervous 
style. 

“Oh, of course you have to misunderstand 
me,” he said as he wrote. “I hold nothing 


against you... except personally. But 
there isn’t room for you. . . and newcomers 
like you. . . in my daily column. Of course, 


if you should die, and I’m still alive to write 
your obituary, and they assign me to write 


t 

““Good Lord, is that my only chance?” 

The distant stage was choral, now, with the 
familiar wedding march. Elsa was being 
ushered into the nuptial chamber of her 
unknown, knightly bridegroom. The voices 
throbbed in a cadence of holy gladness, 

“Or if you should marry,” continued old 
Algy. “I suppose I should have to make a 
little story about it. Just for the sake of the 
news. Of course, it would depend a good deal 
on whom you married.” 

Louthbridge stood up, tucked his pipe 
into his coat-tails and pretended to be even 
more flustered than he was. 

“Thanks for the alternative. It makes me 
crazy to run out and propose to some one right 
away. Though I guess I’d better bring her 
to you for approval, hadn’t I?” 

Old Algy, deep in his lists, forced a wry 
smile. ‘‘No,” he conceded, “I don’t think 
that will be at all necessary. I happen to be 
very busy, just now, and Claverling—” 

“Sure, I’m going back to the Prince. 
Thanks for the smoke. And the tip, too. 
I'll ask Old Lady Vanderhine to find me a 
suitable wife.” 

“Sir,” said Algernon Foster severely, 
“one doesn’t speak of Mrs. Henry K. Vander- 

ine as—”’ 

But Louthbridge was gone. 

The far-away wedding march swelled to a 
golden rapture, and filled even the meager old 
press room with a mysterious sentiment. 


HE monumental elms of Botsford College, 

in addition to their century-old task of 
arching and dappling with blue shadows the 
stretches of Botsford campus, and of carrying 
glee-club and book-store posters, were put, 
one early evening not so long thereafter, to 
another trial. The little spring leaves upon 
them trembled, their sap must have boiled 
with indignation. For there was such a 
shrieking of wheels and engine, such a mad 
spattering of gravel to either side of a huge, 
cream-colored touring-car, such a quarreling 
of its horn with its cut-out as outraged Bots- 
ford had never before had to endure. 

Mr. Perry Louthbridge, looking all of his 
natty millions and with his pipe sending 
meteoric streams of live coals out into the 
wind behind him, sat beside his chauffeur 
on the front seat, and barked at him for 
suggesting that they put up for the night. 

“Here? I guess not! Lenox to-night. 
I’m buying the Reppington house in the 
morning—provided it doesn’t face toward 
Botsford. Speed it up. The old hole!” 


HEY did speed it up. The low, buff 

eighteenth-century dormitories ran_ past 
them under hurdling trees. The gray chapel 
tower leaped toward them, sprang away in the 
same instant. The quarter-hour bells in the 
gymnasium tower across the green clanged 
one deep note at them—the rest was a blur 
upon the wind. Undergraduates, coming out 
of their last classes of the day, scurried from 
the road to save their limbs and proud white 
flannels. An old professor lost an armful 0 
examination papers as he stumbled back to 
the cinder-path’s safety, and Louthbridge 
grinned as he looked around and watched 
the old fellow chasing Latin verses through 
swirls of smoke. The professor would 
scarcely recognize him. . . but it is signif- 
cant that he pulled down his cap another inch 
over his eyes, just the same. 

They were coming into Fraternity Row. 
The big, solemn, porticoed and pillared houses 
played leap-frog with each other in the vio- 
lence of their passing. Across the street the 
small, shabby faculty cottages were a low 
jumble of shingles and front yards. Overhead 
the elms, seeming to shrink one upon the 
next ahead, took counsel with their mighty 
chiefs which circled the college inn at the 
head of the street, but knew no way 0 
revenge. Indignity went roaring by, with 
naught to halt or hush him.. . ; 

Until one elm, oldest and grandest of his 
clan, declared himself, in the language of the 
hillside winds, the willing sacrifice, the maityt 
to the college cause. A chauffeur drowsy 
with a long day’s driving, Mr. Louthbridge 5 
head turned about in amused pursuit of his 
old professor bending to recover fifty sophor 
mores’ attempts at Horace and the ablative 
absolute, the car groggy with the heat of 
furious climbing, the steering wheel slick 
and captious with oil, a short stretch of loose 
sand across the asphalt just ahead, the front 
wheels plowing into it in crazy, aimless fury, 

(Continued on page 110) 
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the back wheels balking at the sudden brake 
and threshing in a helpless curve toward the 
side of the street and the oldest and grandest 
of his clan He was a great, immovable 
object, and years thereafter bore his scars with 
a veteran’s pride. By special vote of the 
faculty, and likewise of the student council, he 
has come to be called the Louthbridge Elm. 

But the gentleman who had so suddenly 
forced his name and his touring-car upon the 
landscape proved a poor appreciator of the 
forces of nature and fate. When he came out 
of his daze, an instant thereafter, he dis- 
covered himself draped ingloriously over a 
broken windshield and a prostrate chauffeur. 
He had time to examine them both before a 
crowd of striplings came sprinting out of the 
fraternity porches; the chauffeur could be 
mended easily enough—he had a few cuts and 
a bad scar—but the windshield and all the 
rest of the car were in a sorrier shape. He 
began to give orders, loudly, briskly: 

““Get me a machine to take me to Lenox 
right away. No, wait a minute. Hire me 
the best rooms in the inn. A whole floor. 
And a doctor.” 


HITE flannels ran off in all directions 

through the dusk. He started to 
climb out of the tipsy car. A white-bearded, 
staring, out-of-breath ghost confronted him. 
It was the old Latin professor. 

“Goodness gracious, Mr. Louthbridge!” 

And Mr. Louthbridge, feeling an unbearable 
pain in his side, scattered Horace and the 
ablative absolute from the venerable arms a 
second time as he toppled from the running- 
board and fainted. 

Botsford was at that time deep in a cam- 
paign for a new college infirmary. Botsford 
was always deep, these days, in a campaign 
for a new something. It did need most of the 
things it campaigned for—a chair in the 
history of music, a new athletic field, fire- 
fighting apparatus, for example. . . very 
badly. It had been informing its graduates 
and quasi-graduates of these needs for many 
recent, anxious months. But it needed a 
new infirmary most direly of all. 

Mr. Perry Louthbridge, who had always 
taken a brusque delight in tossing whatever 
printed pleas from Botsford College arrived 
at his office or his many homes into the waste- 
basket, learned now the truth of the need. 
He was six days in the infirmary, with two 
ribs cracked from their encounter with the 
steering wheel, and mending not half so quickly 
as in the days of football scrimmages. He had 
six days of lying about and damning the dull 
old place, the ramshackle piece of antiquity 
they called a hospital, the bumpy spring cot 
they gave him next to his chauffeur in a room 
full of young, noisy suspects of pink-eye. For 
six days spring and the flowering mountains 
came in at the rusty screen at the head of his 
bed, and he sipped water painfully from a 
glass which had once been a jelly jar, and 
broth from a bowl which had once been 
unchipped, and wondered why youths with 
the pink-eye always have to pick on “One, 
two, three, four,” to hum from morning until 
evening. 

He used to growl at the predicament, the 
first two days. He hated the hole and 
had good reason for hating it . and people 
like that little fool, Foster, at the opera house 
the other night, had the right to cut and 
insult him because of the confounded old 
place And here he was, stuck in it! 
More than that, putting himself back in its 
debt more and more every hour! It wasn’t 
a question of getting over to Lenox, but of 
getting out of here One of those little 
pink-eyed brats had stopped humming long 
enough, once, to ask him his name. But 
he wasn’t telling, just now. Not in Botsford, 
to a crowd of Botsford boys. So he slept 
when they let him, or read some three-year- 
old copies of the college weekly which some- 
body got him from down-stairs when they 
wouldn’t let him sleep 





ND awoke from his sixth afternoon’s nap 
to find old Algy Foster’s daughter stand- 
ing beside his cot. 

“T am sorry I woke you,” she said softly, 
and put her fingers toward his wrist, to learn 
his pulse. With his free hand Louthbridge 
rubbed a drowsy eye. 

Her eyes were down, and he saw the color 
leave her face. 

“T thought I was light-headed when I saw 
you first. It’s been fifteen years... ” 
“T am the supervisor of the infirmary,” 
she explained. in a little too much of a hurry. 
“We can’t afford a regular trained nurse.” 

“You? Here in Botsford?” 

“Yes, for fourteen of those fifteen years 

Your pulse is normal.”’ Then, after 
an embarrassed while: ‘“‘You can get up 
and walk around whenever you want to, the 
doctor says.” 

“Can I move to the inn?” 

“Oh, yes, it is so small here—and we need 
the room. If we had known it was you 
It was only after my first visit si 





““You’ve been here before?” 

“Every afternoon. You were asleep.” 

“That’s funny! Isn’t it?” 

“Why? The college employs me to do it.” 

“Of course. Don’t think But 
you, of all people, coming in and standing 
over me as I lay here. Did you recognize 
me right away?” 

“Y-yes.” Then, with a straightforward 
smile: “You haven't changed much, Mr 
Louthbridge.”’ : 

“Nor you a mite!” 

But she had, and she was brave enough to 
know it, and to think that he knew it, too 
For all the slightness she had kept, there was 
now a brisk, motherly efficiency in her ways, 
and she had some lines about her eyes which 
told the world, in so many soft words, that 
her twenties were gone, if not forgotten. 

“Where have you been all these years?” 
he asked her. . 

“Here.” 

“In Botsford? 


“ 


Good Lord!” 
Jo you resent the college as much as all 
that?” 

“Tt resented me... Well, never mind. 
You’re the one person I'll never want to 
discuss it with.” 

“Perhaps I’m the one person you should 
Mr. Louthbridge.” ’ 

The pink-eyed brigade, respectfully awk- 
ward and dawdling in the presence of its 
infirmary supervisor, had gathered away into 
a whispering group at the other end of the 
room. 

“T have been asked to bring you a message, 
The president of the college would think it an 
honor if you would see him. When you feel 
quite well enough again.” 

“Old Prexy! Did you tell him I was here? 
If it’s going to be anything like his last inter- 
view with me, I'll need all my strength.” 

“No. NotI. It was Professor Theodosius 
Car.” 

“Oh, Lord, these Latins! Well, I suppose 
T shall have to go and get forgiven. Why 
didn’t you tell him the prodigal had returned, 
yourself?” 

She had no answer ready, and her eyes 
went down again before his stubborn ones. 
Then, at length: 

“When he spoke to me about you, I told 
him a good deal I thought he ought to 
know. We aaren’t children any more. 
Fifteen years makes... ” 

“There was nothing to tell,” he objected 
huskily. don’t care what a bunch of old 
fogy schoolmasters think of me.” 


HIS time she flushed and looked up 

quickly, apprehensive of the pink-eyed 
lot across the room. He realized the smarting 
crudeness of his comment. He fumbled the 
cheap, mended bed-clothes, and when he 
glanced up at her again, he saw that her eyes 
were large with tears. 

“That was rotten of me. I forgot you'd 
been living here among them so long—though 
that’s a mystery I’d like to solve.” 

“You mean—” 

‘Just as soon as I get out of here. 
can I find you?” 

“Tf you want to. In Faculty Row. Any 
one will show you the Rossiter cottage.” 

“Rossiter! That young prof. . . Ros- 
siter? Good Lord!” It was his own turn to 
flush; to tremble a little, too, and to feel his 
heart pumping so strongly that his broken 
ribs began to hurt. ‘‘You—you are Mrs. 
Rossiter?” 

She nodded. She tried to say, “It all 
ended well, you see,” or something more 
than that, he thought—but she could not. 
And went quickly out. 

When she was gone the group of young 
pink-eyes came tiptoeing up around him, 
awed and stuttering before his savage thought- 
fulness. 

“S-s-say, are you P-Perry Louthbridge, 
c-captain of the ninet-t-t-teen-seven— 


Where 





es. 

“Well, s-say, Mr. Louthbridge, were 
looking over spring c-candidates for football, 
and we’d d-darn well like—” 

“Oh, go away!” 


QUARTER-HOUR later, he was dressed 
and out of the infirmary, striding UP 
Fraternity Row toward the college in 4 
fast as his plastered ribs would let him. The 
campus was soft and smelling of spring, anc 
he dug deep heel-marks in it as he crossed. 
It all rather amused him by this time. T a 
wife of John Rossiter, professor of chemistry 
in Botsford College A pretty little 
romance it must have been. Probably tt 
was that black eye business which clinched 
it. Well, she had him, Louthbridge, ' 
thank for that . He didn’t like the réle 
of a deus ex machina, either—especially where 
she was concerned. But, of course, lf she 
was happy But on three or tout 
thousand. a year in a freshwater college tow? 
trying to help her little husband make botit 
ends meet by acting as supervisor of an 
(Continued on page 112) 
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infirmary No wonder old _ Society 
Algy took it so hard! Old Algy didn’t half 
appreciate his daughter, and what a trump 
she was Well, so she was, married or 
not married But, oh, Lord, she was— 
and to little Rossiter! 

He went under the great elms (there was 
one of them, tallest, grandest, freshly scarred, 
which tossed its spring leaves with particular 
brightness as he passed beneath) and up into 
the college inn. There was a suite ready for 
him; he ordered a car for the morning. Then 
he went out on the porch with his pipe, to 
wait for supper. Over the green, on the steps 
of one of the fraternity houses, a group of 
undergraduates was singing: “One, two, 
three, four, sometimes I wish there were more 

” and he remembered that it was his 
own fraternity, and that that was where 
everything had happened; and he cursed the 
place, and the young fools . and wondered 
if they weren’t as much fools as he was when 
he was their age. He leaned back, found a 
report from the Prince of Orleans Table 
Water Company in his pocket, and sat staring 
at the columns of figures a long while . 

He wasn’t a young fool any more.. ‘But to 
think she’d married that little Rossiter . 

“Brother Louthbridge?” 

There was a sudden piping at ‘the side of 
his chair. A young cherub with a freshman 
cap and tortoise-shell glasses stood expectant 
there. 

“They told me inside you were Brother 
Louthbridge. We'd like to have you for 
dinner at the fraternity house. All the 
el brothers are always welcome, sir.” 

sa I remember how welcome they were 
in a, pond Go away, young cherub. By- 
gones are bygones.” 

“We passed a resolution reinstating you to 
membership last night, Brother Louthbridge.”’ 

“What's the matter? Do you need a new 
roof on the house?” 

The cherub smiled a heavenly smile. “A 
memorial fireplace. But that isn’t it.” 

‘No? ? 

“No. You see, there’s a rumor around the 
campus—and I’m trying hard to make the 
college weekly. If I could get you to say 
yes about it, Brother Louthbridge, it would 
mean a sure election for me, sir. 

Good Lord! About _ 

The cherub nodded. 
going to present the college they say it’s a 
sure thing—with a new infirmary. 

‘Anything else? 

“Well they weren’t positive about the 
other things, but there’s talk of an athletic 
field, and a fire-fighting apparatus. And we 
know the president has been wanting to 
found a chair in the history of music for the 
longest while And that would be bully. 
It'd be a cinch of a course, they say. And 
they do say 





‘They say you're 


“What! Even more than that! Isn’t it 
enough | to found cinch courses for young 
idlers?’ 


The young cherub grinned. “Gosh, 
Brother Louthbridge, you talk like a pro- 
fessor.” 

Louthbridge shuddered. ‘Go away, little 
cherub, and leave _me to my millions. There 
isn't a chance 

“Well, if ever there is, 
whack at it. 


sir, I'll want first 
I'd get elected to the weekly 
the next day. Good by, Bro—-sir. 
‘All right. Good- night. Don't 
your studies while you're waiting! 


neglect 


H* WATCHED the little cherub growing 
littler, and the bright button on his 
freshman cap dwindle to a pin-point. Dusk 
was changing the pools of shadow everywhere 
to purple, and the hills at the end of the 
street were lit with the sunset. “One, two, 
three, four’ —Louthbridge was humming it 
himself Then he looked down his 
side of the elm-guarded street, and saw the 
shabby little cottages of Faculty Row . 
and his voice slumped off into silence. 

\fter supper, perhaps, when he had had 
his share of composure and returning courage, 
he would go down and shake the little Rossiter 
man by the hand. It seemed to him that he 
owed him that much though the little 
Rossiter man owed him more . . . and they ‘d 
talk about chemistry and Botsford in nine- 
teen-seven, very generally and carefully, 
and be embarrassed and full-hearted and full 
of awkward pauses and Mrs. Rossiter 
would come in, and smile, and maybe flush 
the way she did this 

No, by Jingo! He wouldn’t go! He 
wouldn’t go sentimentalizing about a black 
eye fifteen years old to the man who married 
Nelly Foster! He'd steer clear of the lot of 
them, and get away to-morrow morning 
and forget the lot of them. All the rest of 
them, anyhow. 

Somebody with a long white beard and an 
armful cf papers came pattering up the road 
Louthbridge rose too late to escape. 

“Goodness gracious, Mr _ Louthbridge,” 
cried Professor Theodosius Carr, halting at 
the steps to catch his breath and extend his 


free hand. “I do hope you'll allow me to 
congratulate you on your recovery. As I 
told the president just yesterday, it’s always 
good to see our old boys, but when We can be 
of service to them, particularly—’ 

“Thanks. Then will you tell me which js 
Professor Rossiter’s house?” 

“I—I beg. Professor Carr shifted 
uneasily from one goloshed foot to the other, 
and did not know quite what to say. ‘Pro. 
fessor Rossiter, poor chap—I don’t Suppose 
you heard . you really should read the 
alumni notes, Mr. Louthbridge . he used 
to live two doors down, on the left. Three 
years ago the influenza poor Rossiter, 
The Widow Rossiter still lives there, but it’s 

; Good gracious, Mr. Louthbridge! 
Good gracious!” 

For Mr. Louthbridge was already rushing 
two doors down to the left, across the green— 
and ancient Theodosius, staring after him 
with a mixture of horror and exasperation: 

“Well, young man, that’s the third time 
you've scattered my papers!”’ 


EFORE Mrs. Rossiter sat down to her 

lonely meal, she tidied herself at the 
mirror, and saw something in her face which 
startled her and made her glance across at the 
photograph of the late professor on the center 
table. It would have shocked him to see 
how youthful she looked, and what a light 
danced in her eyes... and she knew it. 
And she cried. 

It was the right moment for Louthbridge’s 
entrance. He entered. Very violently, too 
The old brass knocker went up and down in 
thunder-claps. When she came to the door, 
he stood there, burly and beaming, an eager 
guest, a re ady protector . When she 
invited him in, he came into her low-ceilinged 
little living-room and stood by chance directly 
between her and the poor dumb photograph 
of the late professor, a was alive and big 
and everything she had dreamed before she 
met John Rossiter, a man should be. . . and 
confessing what he felt in every big, awkward 
movement, and trembling to prove it with all 
the intensity of a man who had made millions 
out of wooden handles for iron pots by sheer 
football tactics. 

He insisted on her coming back with him 
to the inn for dinner. That was point one 
for him. And they laughed at dear old 
Theodosius Carr as he disappeared up the 
street with his papers freshly gathered. And 
Mrs. Rossiter went quickly into the inn, lest 
old Theodosius should see her with Louth- 
bridge. And that was point two in his 
favor. 

But over the table candles, when her face 
was softest, youngest and her eyes all merri- 
ment, she fell back again into the staid, nice 
little ways of the infirmary supervisor. 

“This is a daring escapade for the late 
thirties. i 

“Never too late—”’ 
enough to finish it. 

“We're past our house-party days, any- 
how.” 

“T haven’t attended one since 
years.” 

“Really? What did you do—after it 
happened? Africa, South America, or some- 
thing like that?” 

“No. South Brooklyn. And _ to 
The at was good for me. 

“Tt was good for all of us. 
to stop flirting—”’ 

Is that what you—” 

“What I told the president? Something 
like it. It’s taken me all these years to con- 
fess it, even to myself. You weren’t drunk 
that night. We were all young, hot- headed, 
spoiled, jealous—and I was flattered that a 
member of the faculty should be running 
around the dance floor at my heels like any 
undergraduate And then, when tt 
happened, you were a trump about it. If! 
had known where you went, I would have 
written to thank you. But I let them spread 
that story of your being drunk, and so did you. 
I’ve often thought you must have garbled it 
deliberately—and wouldn’t want to heat 
anything from me, or about me, ever 
again. 

“But Rossiter?” 

“He was a hero to me for many years after 
that, and a good husband. But I had had no 
right to flaunt. him in your face _ after 
the way . 

‘After you knew how much I 

“And my poor father,” she continued hur- 
riedly. “It almost broke his heart. There 
was no winning his blessing for the union of 
his débutante daughter with a penniless 
instructor. “4 4 

“Next time it won’t be necessary. Hes 
already told me so. 

But by the way she flushed and kept her 
question to herself, he knew that the next 
time would not be to-morrow, or the next day, 
or the week after that So he was man 
enough to hold his peace, be patient a while, 
and make plans. 

(Concluded on page 114) 


But he was not rash 


for fifteen 


work. 


It taught me 
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AMONG THOSE PRESENT 
Gilbert W. Gabriel’s Story 


(Concluded from page 112) 


After dinner, while she waited for him 
in the lobby, he sent off a number of 
telegrams. ‘There was one to Lenox, explain- 
ing that he had decided to build in Botsford 
instead of buying the Reppington place. 
There was one apiece to the Louthbridge 
Wooden Handle Corporation and the Prince 
of Orleans Table Water Company telling 
them to go on making millions without his 
expert administration for the next month or 
so, until he had picked out some likely foot- 
ball material for Botsford College. There 
was one to the Prince himself, wishing him 
godspeed on his trip home, and asking him 
to keep a princely eye open for a chateau 
fit for the youngest, most romantic brand of 
honeymooners. There was one to old Algy 
Foster—but he tore that up. Not yet... 
not yet. But soon. 

Then he made sure that his check-book was 
in his pocket and came back to Mrs. Rossiter. 

“Come along, let’s run down and see the 
Prexy!” 

On their way, with the elms pronouncing 
benediction overhead, and a moonlight in still 
splendor on the roofs and across the campus, 
they found themselves walking behind a 
queer little cap with a brightly glinting but- 
ton. Louthbridge caught up with the 
freshman. 

“Oh, how do you do, Brother Louthbridge? 
I’m bound for a meeting of the college weekly 
candidates. Have you any items?” 

“Yes, cherub, a very long arrow for your 
bow.” 

“What! You mean—an athletic field?” 

“* And an infirmary.” 

“Golly! And a fire-fighting—” 

“Even that.” 

“And a chair—’ 

“Oh, that particularly. A cinch course 
in the history of music. Lay great stress on 
it, cherub!” 

“Wow! You bet I will, Brother Louth- 
bridge!” He began to giggle. ‘This means 
the end of all of Prexy’s campaigns.” 

“Cherub,” said Louthbridge solemnly, 
“it’s just the beginning of one of mine! Run 
along.” 


’ 


. . “One, two, three, four, I love you more 
and more...” 


T WAS the last night of the opera season, 

The press room was hot; staleness and 
weariment hung upon the group who sat 
scribbling at its tables. Old Algy Foster, 
when he was done with his nightly catalogu- 
ing, sat staring down at his cuff-links; and 
his cuff-links stared back at him in unwinking 
wonder. : 

“Clarence,” he asked at length, “how long 
have we been doing this sort of thing?” 

Claverling sighed. ‘Thirty years—and 
then some. I’m sick of it. Society isn’t 
what it used to be, Algy.” 

““Um—lI shouldn’t say that. Society needs 
new blood. Only, Clarence... ” 

“Ves?” 

“Don’t you think we ought to know some- 
thing about music, with all the opera and 
concerts we’ve had to go to... by this 
time?” 

“We do.” 

“Well, Clarence, they’ve offered me a new 
professorship in the history of music at Bots- 
ford College.” 

“Oh, really? 

“It’s a good salary, and a little house, and 
easy work... The only proviso they made 
was that it be a fairly easy course... And 
you know we aren’t as young as we used 
to be, Clarence... This running around 
“SP -Chilblains and bunions and things, Clar- 
ence... 

His old voice sank. Then, after a long 
pause: 

“T have a good story that I thought you 
might want to run to-morrow. An engage- 
ment. Mrs. John Rossiter to a Mr. Perry 
Louthbridge. You know who he is.” 

“Y-ves, that big millionaire who was with 
the Prince—”’ 

““And the Vanderhines. <A good friend of 
the Vanderhines, Clarence.” 

“Well, thanks. I'll run it. You, too, I 
suppose?” 

“Um—I? Yes. Pictures and every- 
thing.” 


” 


PARIS STARTS THE NEW SEASON 
IN A BLAZE OF JEWELS 


Marjorie Howard’s Article 


(Concluded from page 08) 


to the present slightly ochered powder, and 
they are a change from the browns which, 
though they have been “in” so long, are still 
firmly entrenched in favor. You may wear 
a green gown of any shade with a black coat, 
of course, provided that you match the gown 
with a hat. And that brings us to the winter 
millinery. 

Reboux’s winter collection is just stealing 


| out as I write. Reboux is another Parisian 


who refuses to be hurried. She brings out her 
winter collection, one model at a time, when 
her important clients begin to demand it, 
and not when visiting buyers, either private 


| or professional, would like to see it. Some 


of the first models are distinctly eccentric, 
but that is only the swing of the pendulum, 
which goes far to one side before it returns to 
the center. 

If there were nothing startling at the begin- 
ning of the new season, there would probably 
be no change in millinery at all. The tricorne 
and the béret usually put in a bid for favor; 
so we are surprised, this year, to see “pirate” 
hats and “halo” hats instead. You may 
study them both on page 106. . The 
rather high-crowned ‘‘shooting” hat, of 
smooth felt or taupé that was the rage last 
fall, is back again with a new crease in its 
crown. It runs up smooth in the back this 
season and there is deeply creased across 
the crown, from side to side, the front being 
drawn down sometimes in a fold just above 
the ribbon band. This gives a silhouette 
which reminds one of the double crown of 
Egypt, representing the Upper and the Lower 
Nile. There is a very tall fluffy “beaver” 
model, in gray with a brim of smooth black 


felt, which is crushed in on the head and 
overlapped to one side in the fashion of a 
hussar bonnet. There is a very eccentric 
sort of toque, made of three shades of felt, 
dark red, cream, and black, put together in 
three wide bands running diagonally round 
the head, with a great pointed tuft of kolinsky 
placed slightly on one side at the top of the 
crown. ; 

Taupé felt (what we call velours in men’s 
hats) is just as good as last year and is cut 
into a plain basin-shaped crown, around which 
two wide bands, dark green and putty for 
example, are wound turban-fashion, coming 
down over the ears. Another basin-crown 
is covered with velvet twists running to a 
point. There are quantities of little cut felts, 
both faupé and smooth, with new dodges at 
the back or at the side, and women are order- 
ing them in shoals. Sometimes their crowns 
are encrusted with odd-shaped bits of shaved 
lamb or breitschwantz. Tiny velvet almost 
brimless shapes are practically untrimmed. 
Others have quite elaborate foldings and cock- 
ades of satin ribbon. 

All hats, no matter what they do in the 
front, are short and flat to the head in the 
back, and there is no more provision_than 
there was last year for long-haired coiffures. 
Some have cuffs that turn up sharply all 
around, and sometimes this cuff is bordered 
with a very narrow line of fur, gray astrakhan 
on delft-blue felt, for example. A mouse- 
colored taupé one is sketched on page 100. 
Out of this profusion of invention will come 
the one or two models which will be known 
as the Reboux hats of the winter. _ It is always 
like that and probably always will be. 


odes 


For its Christmas Number next month Harper’s Bazar makes 
a thorough search of all the shops in order to find new and 
unusual gifts to present in its pages as suggestions for your 
Christmas shopping. And you can of course purchase these 
through the Shopping Department of Harper’s Bazar. 
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CHRYSLER SIX 


he Phaeton - $1395 . e 
tS Coach - - - 1445 y ay 
The Roadster - - - 1625 AR ' 
The Sedan - - - 1695 ee 
The Royal Coupe 1795 ; ae 
The Brougham - = et Jt 

Imperia - - - ; P 
™ Conontastal - - 2095 4 
CHRYSLER FOUR i { Pn 
The Touring Car - - $ 895 4 
The Club Coupe - - 995 sas i 
The Coach - - . 1045 ¢ } 
The Sedan - - - 1095 e 


Hydraulic four-wheel brakes 
on all Chrysler-Four models 
at slight extra cost. 

All prices f.o.b. Detroit, subject 
to current Federal excise tax. 


ies by Fisher on all Chrysler en- 
ey de All models equipped 


with full balloon tires. 














All America Demands— 


Comfort Without Waste; Beauty Without Extravagance; 


and Chrysler Six Results 








The Chrysler Six meets the new American demand for 
comfort without waste, for highest quality without ex- 
cessive cost, for exceptional beauty without extrava- 
gance. Women, especially, are enthusiastic about these 
Chrysler qualities. 


Alwaysintheleadinbodystyleasin engineering,theChry- 
sler Six today reveals more graceful contours than ever. 


These new bodies by Fisher are forerunners of the new 
trend in motor car architecture. The rear body lines 
are lower and more curved, and this richer design is 
further enhanced by animated and tasteful blendings 
of new and attractive colors. 


Just as the Chrysler Six demonstrates that ponderous- 
ness is not necessary to genuine motor car beauty and 
roominess, so it disposes for all time of the idea that 
cumbersome heaviness is essential to easy riding. That 
is why you find women of taste everywhere choosing 
the Chrysler Six as a personal car. 





The Chrysler Six actually rides more comfortably and 
solidly than many two-ton cars—due to scientifically 
distributed weight and a low center of gravity; to the 
Chrysler-designed type of spring mounting, which 
does away with side-sway; to balloon tires and Watson 
stabilators, the finest device of its type to eliminate the 
shock of road inequalities. 


Tothesuperiority of its unsurpassed performanceresults, 
the Chrysler Six joins a complete freedom from mechan- 
ical worry. An air-cleaner keeps all dust and road dirt 
out of the engine. The Purolator filters the crankcase 
oil as the motor runs. Thermostatic heat control keeps 
the motor always at the most efficient working tem- 
perature. Chrysler hydraulic four-wheel brakes insure 
a wide factor of safety. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to make you better 
acquainted with the Chrysler Six. A phone call will bring 
a Chrysler Six to your door for a demonstration. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in position to 
extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the Fedco car numbering system, exclusive with 
Chrysler, which cannot be counterfeited and cannot be altered or removed without conclusive evi- 


dence of tampering. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


CHRYSLER 
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he saw one faee 
on Fifth Avenue_~— 


MONTHS later he saw it again . . . at Cannes. “How 
strange,” he murmured softly. “Yes,” she answered sym- 
pathetically. . . . Coincidence. . . . Romance. .. . 
Truth that is stranger than fiction! Do incredible things 
happen to you? 

Marie Earle understands the sort of face that men re- 
member; in the faces of the women who pass along Fifth 
Avenue she can see wonderful possibilities. . . . She can 
show you the other side of the moon. There’s no mystery 
about the way Marie Earle makes beauty— it’s common 
sense. She is the same Marie Earle who established the 
exclusive little salon you may have visited in Paris. Her 
salon in New York keeps the quiet old-world charm. 

The Marie Earle treatment is simple and reasonable. It 
takes only a few minutes night and morning to give your 
skin this superlative care. The Essential Cream is the basis 
of all treatments. It cleanses and nourishes. The Cucumber 
Emulsion used with it makes it twice as penetrating, and 
the Soothing Freshener Lotion or the Almond Astringent, 
according to the texture of your skin, tones it and keeps its 
elasticity. In the booklet called “The Other Side of the 
Moon” are the answers to all the questions that you can 
ask about Marie Earle. And the Consultation Department 
will tell you what your skin needs if you fill out the Diag- 
nosis Blank. Marie Earle preparations are on sale in the 
smarter shops. Send for a list of these, or order direct 
from the Salon, 600 Madison Avenue, New York. The 
Essential Cream in generous jars, $1.90 up. 

The Liquid Powder (Email 77) gives an exquisitely even 
finish to neck, shoulders, arms and hands when used for 
evening wear . . . for daytime it absolutely prevents all 
kinds of sunburn and freckles, for it has in it an ingredient 
that the sun’s rays cannot penetrate. . . . Indispensable 
in the South! 
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New Novel 


(Continued from page 87) 


pate: “Wet morning, Mr. Johnson.” Mrs. 
Penethen said something, and that funny 
cross-patch of an old maid something sharp, 
and he replied with a laugh and a joke, turned* 
once toward the door to see whether it would 
not open, then shouldered his way out into 
the rain. 

Already, during the few months that he 
had been in the place, he had made numbers 
of friends on his way down to the Market. 
Already the day was in full bustle and the old 
apple woman was arranged under her green 
umbrella, and the cabs were drawn up in a 
row along the cobbles, and the stalls in the 
dark cloister market were opening. So, with 
smiles to Mr. Fletcher, the cabman, and more 
smiles to Backit, another cabman (shabbier 
than Fletcher), and a nod to Mr. Green in his 
door-way (the smartest hairdresser in Pol- 
chester), so, a step aside into Pinner Street, 
through the door, up the broad stone stair- 
case, past the first floor (W. Quid, Solicitor, 
left side—Mund and Son, Provision Mer- 
chants, right side), on to the second floor. 
One moment to look with pride at the brass 
plate 

Hjalmar Johanson 
Gymnastic Instructor 
Hours 9—6 
Saturday 9—1 


and so into the home of health and vigor and 
physical beauty, the sacred dwelling-place 
whence all the future strength and glory of 
Polchester life were to issue. 


HE sacred dwelling consisted of three 

rooms—a little room first and that was 
the office, a large one second and that was the 
room for exercises and drill, and a little room 
third and that was the room for private ex- 
amination and consultation. 

The little first room was furnished with 
some things that Johanson had bought from 
the last tenant, the dentist. A decent red 
carpet, a solid office table, four chairs—and a 
portrait of the King and Queen of Sweden over 
the fireplace (these brought from Copen- 
hagen). At the table there was seated a boy 
of about eighteen. He had yellow untidy hair, 
freckles, a thin pointed face, and a very 
high, white collar. He looked up when 
Johanson came in and smiled with the whole 
of his large mouth. 

This was Fred Trenant, only son of Billy 
Trenant, Johanson’s assistant. Fred was a 
clever boy with a real head for figures. He 
had been in a bank two months ago, hating 
it, and when his father went to Johanson he 
had insisted on going too, “to manage his 
affairs for him.” His duties were: 

1. To manage the accounts. 

2. To deal with correspondence. 

3. To interview strangers. 

Of these three duties he loved most the last, 
having a glib tongue, an engaging manner, 
and adoring his master so passionately that 
it was not difficult to put a special urgency 
into his voice when persuading hesitators. 
His faults were: 

1. A passion for the worst and cheapest 
of cigarets. 

2. A tendency to magnify the achieve- 
ments, virtues, and appearance of those 
whom he admired. 

3. Untidiness. 

Johanson smiled at him, hung his coat on a 
peg, and went through into the farther room. 
This room was bare and white. Its furniture 
consisted in a pair of parallel bars (second 
hand from Drymouth), a rather faded battered 
“horse,” a spring-board, half a dozen pairs 
of dumb-bells, and around the whitewashed 
walls a series of large photographs displaying 
Johanson in a series of exercises. There were 
twenty of these. 

When Johanson came in Billy Trenant 
was rubbing up the parallel bars, whis- 
tling through his teeth as though he were 
scrubbing a horse. He was a short square 
man with a very large head thatched with 
stiff wiry gray hair. His legs were short, 
thick, and sturdy, his back broad, his face 
red. He had a scar across his forehead and 
two fingers of the right hand had lost their 
tips. These accidents had befallen him during 
his service in His Majesty’s Navy where he 
had been a gymnastic instructor for twenty 
years. 

Shortly after his arrival in Polchester Johan- 
son had been told of this man; it had seemed 
to him the very thing that he needed. Billy 
lived in a very shabby pair of rooms with his 
son in Seatown. He had a small pension and 
was a widower. Both father and son lost 
their hearts to Johanson at first sight. Billy 
adored physical strength and cleanliness; he 
also adored himself, his comfort, and his two 
shabby rooms; for no one else would he have 
left them. He was an obstinate man, thought 
that he knew everything about physical cul- 
ture, was garrulous about himself and his 
achievements; his brain was slow and his out- 
look upon life immature. These things might 
mean trouble in the future, but for the moment 
all was well. 


Johanson, no dreamer now but moving, the 
sure captain on his accustomed deck, greeted 
a and went into the question of the paralle| 

ars. 

“They’m not as handsome as I’d like to 
have ’em,”’ said Billy shaking his head. “Th 
point of fact they’m not handsome at all.” 

“They'll do for the time,” said Johanson 
“We shall afford better ones soon.” : 

Billy shook his head. “The prettier to 
start with the richer to end with,” he said 
‘‘When folks come along and see it all shabby 
like they’ll be thinking the instructor’s the 
same. Not worth their money.” 


JOHAN SON was looking out of the window 
into the Market Place colored now with 
figures, the sun shining on the cobbles bright 
like jewels after the rain. He turned round 
and put his hands on Billy’s shoulders, looking 
down on him: 

“Tf you don’t believe in me, Billy,” he 
said, “‘we shall part and be friends.” 

“T believe in ’ee,” said Billy, looking up at 
him. “Fust foreigner I ever took to. [ 
ain’t saying nothing agin they bars—only 
that they ain’t as fresh as I’d like ’em.” 

He shook his head rather like a dog out.of 
the water. ‘“You’m powerful strong,” he 
said. ‘You could pretty well throw me out 
o’ that there winder. ... Well, well, I'm 
not so young as I was.” 

Johanson moved off into the other room, 
“Now, Fred,”’ he said, “‘we shall look at the 
morning’s letters.” 

Quite a number. One from a gentleman 
who was always dizzy when he awoke in the 
morning, had tried every medicine and many 
doctors and now wondered whether exercises 
might not be what he needed; one from a lady 
who had two children with perpetual colds— 
would exercises be good for them? One from 
a firm of sports providers in Drymouth, one 
from a vegetarian who would like to join forces 
“for the good of humanity’”’—to preach vege- 
tables and exercises hand in hand—and oze 
letter that shall be given in full: 


3 Pepper Lane, Polchester. 
Dear Sir, 

Last night at the meeting of the Glebeshire 
Antiquarian Society I had the great pleasure 
of a conversation with the Reverend Thomas 
Longstaffe, Vicar of St. Paul’s Church in this 
town. Before I go any further I should say 
that I am an Art Instructor, teacher of Paint- 
ing (oils and water-colors), Drawing, Model- 
ing in wax, etc. etc. For twenty years now 
I have instructed the Young Ladies of the 
High School of this town. Thirty years ago 
I worked in the Art Schools of Paris and Lon- 
don, my dear Father and Mother sacrificing 
their All that I might benefit. I had in those 
far-gone days Great Ambitions now alas long 
quenched by the Waters of Disappointment. 
The Reverend Thomas Longstaffe last night 
informed me of your arrival in this town, and 
of your desire to improve the Bodies of our 
Fellow Citizens. He informed me further of 
your enthusiasm and Love for the Great 
Artists of the Italian Renaissance—for 
mighty Michael Angelo, the graceful Veroc- 
chio, the tender Mino da Fiesole, the beloved 
Donatello—and that, inspired by their 
Glorious Masterpieces, you would revive in 
our town some of the lost Arts and Handi- 
crafts. 

What a draught of nectar was this news to 
your humble servant who more than thirty 
years back lit the fires of his Soul at the 
Altars of Divine Art in Florence, in Rome 
in Naples! May I not come and call upon 
you? I know that your time must be precious 
indeed but I will not detain you for long a 
by your courtesy, you will be blessing the 
lonely hours 

Of your faithful servant 
Benjamen Shortt. 


OHANSON turned to the boy. “Know 
any one called Benjamen Shortt, Fred? 
he asked. ‘ 

“What! Old feller with long hair below his 
collar—looks as though ’e never washed—- 
teaches droring?”’ 

“That sounds like it!” 

“T know—goes up to the High School to 
teach the girls. Hard luck on the girls! ; 

They started on the day’s engagements. 
“Nobody this mornin’, sir,” said Fred. “Mr. 
Barnstaple 3-4, Major Comstock 4:15-5:15- 
To-morrer mornin’s the Choir School 10-11. 
The Band of Hope’s comin’ along to see you 
this afternoon, sir, leastways the head man, 
Mr. Tittmuss.” 

“And what does he want?” 

“Exercisin’ the bodies of the Band of Hope, 
I shouldn’t wonder,” said Fred, ‘“‘and t 
need it. But he won’t pay much. Mean 4s 
mustard.” 

Johanson got up, stretching his long cy 
“Tt’s this hanging about is the hardest, 3 
said, talking to Fred as though he were 3S 
equal in ‘age, experience, size, and authority- 
“I’m impatient. I want to be forward wit 


(Continued on page 115) 
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The gorgeous new pattern 
is admired by thousands 


UCH a magnificent new design as the Renaissance naturally 

charms every woman who desires the finest for her table. In 
the few weeks in which it has been shown, it has taken a prom- 
inent place among other fine Wallace patterns that represent the 
perfection of silver art. 


See it for yourself and then decide. Go into any fine jewelry 
shop that sells the best in solid silver and ask to see the marvelous 
Renaissance. 


The famous Social Secretary will help you 


Miss Diana Beningfield, for many years social secretary to The 
Viscountess Astor, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, and other prom- 
inent women of the social world, managed all their large and im- 
portant functions. She will be delighted personally, to answer all 
questions on table etiquette and how to entertain charmingly. 


Write to Miss Beningfield in care of R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. 
Co., Wallingford, Conn. 


(OSH 
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Wallace Silver 
shown on this page 
Flower Centerpiece $90.00 each |} 
Candlesticks 58.00 pair 
In the Renaissance Pattern } 
Dessert forks 38.00 doz, 
Dessert knives, stainless | 
steel blades 39.00 doz, 
Teaspoons (heavy) 
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COLOR MAGIC 


~ in the “Diamond Horseshoe’’ 


HERE'S a bobbing of silk hats, a shimmering 

of evening gowns, a glittering of diamonds... 
There’s a sparkle of admiration in the eyes of the 
men... There’s the thrill, the memory, the magic 
of the final aria ringing in the ears of everyone... 
Thus the famous old Metropolitan pours forth the 
fashion and beauty of New York. 


And what rouge, what lipstick, does fashion use 
that she may be as beautiful as she is chic? ... Not 
crimson—that is passé! Not lacquer red—that is 
too harsh, too severe! ... Then what—? 


TANGEE! Sunset orange that changes to blush 
rose—a shade as warm, as young, as lovely as 
Nature herself. 


Try it! Put on just a tiny bit. You have, not color, but a 
glow, delicate, elusive . . . Now, a tiny bit more. The 
glow is a shade darker, subtly alluring. You are growing 
younger... 


But the best of it is Tangee is absolutely harmless—and 
waterproof—proof against your handkerchief—a cup of 
tea—a table napkin—kissproof. You put this lovely color 
on in the morning and it stays on all day, for only soap 
and water can take it off. 





If you plan to be more lovely tomorrow . .. get Tangee 
today. 


Tangee Lipstick, $1. Tangee Rouge 
Compact, $.75. Tangee Creme Rouge 
(especially good for dry skins), $1. 


JANGEE 
Be } 








tO GEORGE W. LUFT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


¥ If your dealer cannot supply you, send direct 
bs 
: Your dealer’s name will be appreciated. 





this. When I look out through this window 
I would wish to go down into the Market and 
bring them all up here. They all of them 
wants something done to them. It’s a shame 
all men doesn’t realize how strong they might 
be!” 

““Most of ’em haven’t got time, sir, I ex- 
pect,” said Fred. He looked up with intense 
admiration at Johanson’s size and strength. 
“Tf you’d been born small and crooked,” he 
said, “you wouldn’t know you were small and 
crooked. Leastways you’d be proud of your- 
self for being small and crooked, think it 
made you more interestin’ or something.” 

Johanson laughed. ‘They are coming in all 
right though, aren’t they, Fred? New ones 
every day.” 

Fred beamed. “Why, we’re doing some- 
thing wonderful, sir,” he said. ‘All the town’s 
talking of us. We'll be famous right through 
Glebeshire in a week or two!”’ The door-bell 
rang. Johanson went through into the inner 
room. The door opened. Three clergymen 
appeared. 

“Mr. Johanson in?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Could he see me for a moment?” 

“I’m sure he’d see you, sir, at any time.” 
Fred’s face was beaming. This was Mr. 
Longstaffe, friend and chief supporter of the 
establishment. With him the Reverend 
Canon Ronder, the Reverend Canon Ben- 
tinck-Major, dignitaries of the cathedral. 
An important visit for the establishment. 

Fred disappeared. Reappeared. 

“Will you come through, gentlemen? Mr. 
Johanson will see you.” 


THEY went through to the inner room, the 
little one where important interviews (this 
was the first the establishment had en- 
countered) were held. 

Of the four men Tom Longstaffe was the 
most nervous and self-conscious. That little 
man had the virtue or the defect (whichever 
way this modern cynical world may see it) 
of greeting a new friendship with terrific 
enthusiasm and of working in every possible 
direction for that new friend like a little 
Mercury. He had taken to this man quite 
enormously, taken to him for himself, taken 
to him for the work that he wanted to do. 
There was nothing this town needed so much 
as new physical vigor, something to brace 
everybody up and send the citizens skidding 
along in fresh healthy directions. 

Here was the very man, a man also who was 
himself after Longstaffe’s own heart in sin- 
cerity, honesty, courage. So far so good, but 
the next step was difficult. Johanson and his 
little gymnasium would never get anywhere 
without the patronage of Polchester’s Upper 
Ten and Longstaffe had not himself penetrated 
so deeply into the sacred circle that he was 
thoroughly at home in there. 

Everything was a little more difficult be- 
cause of Johanson’s simplicity. Longstaffe 
was simple but not so simple as Johanson. 
Johanson, eager though he was for his ven- 
ture to succeed, confessing indeed to Long- 
staffe that he had put every penny of his 
savings into it, and that therefore succeed it 
must, nevertheless seemed to fail to under- 
stand the real importance of Ronder, of 
Wistons, of Mrs. Sampson, of Lady St. 
Leath. He was convinced, it appeared, that 
all reasonable people would realize at once 
the advantage of good health, the splendor of 
physical fitness, and that the rest would fol- 
low. They were all, it appeared, good and 
wise and intelligent. That there should be 
cliques and rivalries and jealousies seemed 
never to occur to him at all, and that he should 
go out and solicit favors was an obvious im- 
possibility. It was true that people were 
coming in just now thick and fast, but when 
the novelty was over only the patronage of the 
cathedral, the school, the cathedral set would 
keep it going. Johanson was so simple about 
people that Longstaffe could only wonder 
where then he had lived all his days. Were 
they all angels in Scandinavia? Was no one 
false, jealous, mean, spiteful, dishonest in 
Copenhagen? 


O YES, there were such, Johanson did 
not doubt, but he had been very fortu- 
nate. And he would be still more fortunate 
here. Were not all Englishmen honest, and 
was not he, Johanson, a wonderful reader of 
character? He could tell at a glance, he was 
never deceived. And nine out of ten human 
beings were honest and true. After all, he 
had seen the world. His father had been a 
Bad One. There was a bad man if you like, 
but he had never had a proper chance, and 
when he was sober he was not so bad after 
Ge ose 

“But don’t you understand,” Longstaffe 
had broken in desperately, “that in a little 
town like this there are dozens of intrigues 
and set within set? It’s always so in a small 
town. You must choose your friends and 
stick by them—but you can’t be friends with 
every one.” 

Johanson had clapped Longstaffe on the 
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shoulder with a mighty smack. “Well, [ 
shall stick by you,” he said, “forever” —which 
finally had nothing to do with the real ques- 
tion. So, when Longstaffe had met Ronder 
and Bentinck-Major in the High Street and 
Ronder had stopped to talk and, soon after. 
ward, had mentioned Johanson’s name and 
Longstaffe, on impulse, had asked them to 
come with him to see him, he had wondered, 
as he walked with them through the Market 
Place, whether he had been wise. Johanson 
was a queer fellow. These were important 
men and Johanson might not realize it in the 
oe 

It appeared that he did not. He was com- 
pletely at his ease. He asked them to sit 
down and then stood opposite them, leaning 
against the wall, smiling upon them as though 
they were his long-lost brothers. 

Little Bentinck-Major was at once uneasy, 
As he explained afterward to his wife, ‘The 
fellow leaning against the wall looked tall 
enough to go through the ceiling and broad 
enough to break the window and door at the 
same moment without stirring. I was sitting 
down, my dear, and although I am not ex- 
actly a dwarf, never felt, physically, so small 
in my life.” So he sat there fingering his gold 
watch-chain, looking at his neat shining boots, 
seein once and again his neat shining 

air. 

Ronder, on the other hand, was at his best, 
He liked this man at first sight. 

Ronder always liked men better than wo- 
men, liked them better and trusted them more. 
In the furthering of his many little schemes 
and plans (schemes and plans never malevolent 
in their intention) he found that women were 
easier to use and adapt, and therefore he 
liked men better. He despised always his 
agents, and when a man became soft and 
pliable in his hands he always noticed that 
he had much in his character that was 
feminine. 

Here, he saw at once, was a proper man. 
He admired his strength, the honesty in his 
blue eyes, the ease and naturalness of his 
attitude. Himself was now growing much 
too fat and some exercises, some massage 
perhaps, would be an admirable thing. And 
upon that instant seizure on an opportunity 
for his own increased personal comfort there 
began to work in him a little moving pattern 
of possible combinations and developments. 
This man might have his place in larger issues 
than the reduction of Ronder’s figure. You 
can not be the most important man in Pol- 
chester for ten years without much manipula- 
tion of human beings, and the manipulation 
of human beings (always with good inten- 
tions) was the very breath of Ronder’s 
nostrils. 

Yes, but Johanson was, of course, entirely 
unaware of all this. What, at first, he was 
mainly aware of (as he told Longstaffe after- 
ward) was Ronder’s figure. He had not fora 
long time seen anything so fat and round and, 
also, so neat and shining. Fat men, he had 
often noticed, were as a rule untidy, creased 
as to their garments, unbrushed and spotted. 
But Ronder was a miracle of smartness from 
the tips of his boots to the splendor of his 
admirably parted hair. His face (that of a 
blooming cherub) was kindly indeed, his ex- 
pression clever and animated. In_ three 
minutes Johanson liked him very much indeed. 

Ronder, in fact, took trouble to be his most 
charming, and how charming that could be 
every one in Polchester by this time well 
knew. So genuine, too. When his heart 
wanted to burst through his waistcoat he 
allowed it to burst through. The pleasantest 
sensation he knew—like a thorough and hearty 
sneeze. He loved to be moved warmly to- 
ward people—he was moved warmly toward 
Johanson now. 


THE little meeting ended by being a great 
success. Johanson did not say very much. 
Ronder talked for everybody. This was ex- 
actly, in his opinion, what Polchester needed. 
He knew that it was what he, Ronder, needed. 
Johanson might count on his hearty coopera 
tion. It was not much that he could do, but 
he had his little influence in the place and, sud! 
as it was, it should be all at Johansons 
service. Then there was the school—the 
school, Would Johanson have time for some 
work up there? He thought that a word from 
him in that direction. . .. He had some 
slight influence. .. . , 

Longstaffe, watching his friend, was Im 
mensely relieved. Johanson took Ronder's 
advances just as they should be taken—Wwil 
friendliness but no sycophancy, thanking him 
but with no effusiveness, looking him straig® 
between the eyes, and shaking hands so 
heartily at the last that the Canons bones 
must have remembered for a good hour 
afterwards. ’ last 

“T don’t hope,” Johanson said at the = 
with his courteous bow, “that you shall thi 
that what we have here is as it will be. Every 
thing begins. I mean that the continuation 
shall be very good.” 

(Continued on page 120) 
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He suddenly turned on Bentinck-Major who 
was picking his way delicately like a hen 
round the parallel bars. 

“T do hope you like it,” he said, rather 
as a child might who has built a castle of 
bricks and turns to his father for approval. 

“Oh, yes, yes—’’ Bentinck-Major stam- 
mered nervously. “Delightful. Delightful. 
Charming!” 

Johanson tossed his head. “It shall be 
better,” he said, as though Bentinck-Major 
had criticized him. ‘Much, much better.” 

In the outer room they saw, as they came 
through, an old man waiting there. Not so 
old ift years, perhaps, but shabby with that 
hopelessness that can only come to a human 
being when he has abandoned altogether even 
the semblance of a struggle. 

He presented at first sight the image of a 
decayed actor in the familiar Irving pattern 
—hooked nose, long wispy hair falling over 
a greasy velvet collar, tightly buttoned, long- 
faded, black coat, thin bony frame; large 
patent-leather boots with a crack across the 
toe. His face was anxious, submissive, a little 
furtive. 

Seeing Ronder and Bentinck-Major, who 
were, it appeared, sufficiently well known to 
him to call a faint flush into his sallow features, 
he bowed low. Ronder gave him a sharp 
glance. It was as though he realized that 
now that he had taken Johanson under his 
protection, had drawn him into the world of his 
maneuvers, he must attend to every detail 
of his circumstances, to his visitors, above all. 
They had become of great significance to him. 

He bowed to the shabby old man, repeated 
his assurances to Johanson, and departed, 
followed by Bentinck-Major. 

Longstaffe for a moment remained. He 
knew this shabby figure well enough and 
felt impatient at his appearance there. 

Were the charlatans and the beggars of the 
place already gathering round his friend? 
He had himself a tender heart, but no good 
could come from association with old back-me- 
downs like this old Benjamen Shortt—right 
on the back of Ronder, too. 


Bur Johanson apparently realized nothing 
of the kind. Fred superciliously had 
given the old man’s name—“ You had a letter 
from him this morning, sir’—and Johanson 
had at once gripped the shabby one’s dingy 
hand as heartily as before he had gripped 
Ronder’s plump one, and in his eyes shone a 
light of kindliness and compassion. He turned 
to Longstaffe. 

“You'll excuse me? I must talk to my 
friend here. He has written to me. Heartily 
thanks for your goodness in bringing your 
friends to see me. One day I will show you 
how I am grateful.” 

He put his hands on Longstaffe’s shoulders, 
shaking him a little. ‘“‘Good-by,” he said. 
He burst out laughing. ‘“That’s a fat clergy- 
man,” he said. “If he wants massage he will 
have it. And it shall hurt, too!” 

Then he turned back and led the way into 
the other room, followed apprehensively by 
Mr. Shortt. He sat the man down in the 
chair but recently occupied by Canon Ronder, 
then himself sat down close to him balanced 
on the end of the table, his long legs swinging. 

“Mr. Shortt, half an hour ago I read your 
letter. Thank you for writing it. It was 
good of you.” 

The man’s eyes filled with tears, filled too 
readily a cynical observer might have fancied. 
“Oh, Mr. Johanson, when our friend Mr. 
Longstaffe—he seemed in something of a 
hurry this morning I fancied—told me the 
other night of your projects and ambitions 
for our town, my heart swelled with gladness, 
and I said to myself, ‘I will not delay. I will 
go at once and put myself at the feet of this 
stranger who is realizing at last dreams— 
dreams—’” 

He paused. He pulled out a very grimy 
handkerchief and wiped his eyes. ‘“‘ Forgive 
me, sir,’ he said. “I have not been well of 
late It is too much... .” 

“You're hungry, that’s what you are,” 
said Johanson. ‘“‘Wait a moment.” He 
swung off the table and went out. Soon he 
returned. ‘‘ You will have some sandwiches in 
a minute. I’ve sent the boy out. You can 
eat them in here where you sha’n’t be inter- 
rupted.” 

Mr. Shortt blinked his eyes. ‘‘ Your good- 
ness—coming after these hard years... . 
Since my wife died five years ago I have had 
nothing but tribulation. I must tell you,” he 
hesitated. ‘In my letter there was some- 
thing that was untrue. It is two years now 
since I last instructed the young ladies of the 
High School. It was a foolish lie because you 
would discover it so quickly. I have here 
some drawings—’’ He fumbled with a dirty 
roll of paper. 

He produced something for Johanson’s in- 
spection. Johanson took them in his hands. 
They were drawings, rather faded now, 
copies—Michelangelo’s ‘‘ Moses,” Verocchio’s 
“Madonna and Child”’ from the Bargello, a 
baby fro 1 one of Mino da Fiesole’s tombs, and 


here his beloved Donatello, two of them, the 
David with the helmet and the St. George. 

They had never been very good drawin, 
and now they were faded and smudged, byt 
Johanson’s heart beat excitedly as he looked 
at them. 

“Oh, you're in luck to have been there,” he 
said. ‘‘Soon, when this is successful, I, tog 
will go. We shall go together and then return 
and have a school for sculptors and artists and 
painters and make this town beautiful, keep. 
ing the old lovely things and making new 
things in tune with them and the cathedral 
above all and fine men and women al] 
working for the love of their town. . . .” 

He began to stride about the room. 


TH man watched him with blurred eyes 
which occasionally he rubbed. Fred came 
in with a pile of sandwiches on a plate anda 
bottle of Bass. Mr. Shortt gave him a s 
look to see whether he were laughing or sneer. 
ing at him, then between gulps and bites 
murmured: “Oh, yes indeed . . glor-i- 
ous . . glor-i-ous! Our beautiful town. . , 
My dreams coming true, Mr. Johnson, indeed 
they are. What is life but the pursuit of 
beauty? And all these years I have been 
laboring in the wilderness alone—and now at 
last when I had almost given up hope.” 4 
tear welled into his eye and slowly trickled 
down his cheek to mingle with the crumbs of 
sandwich on his chin. 

Johanson turned round abruptly and stood 
over him. He was tremendously excited. He 
raised his arms. That already when he had 
been in the place only a month or two men 
and women should be springing from the very 
stones of the city, as it were, to join him with 
their enthusiasm! 

“We can found our school here, we can 
make it, perhaps, famous throughout the 
country—a new life, simpler, kinder, a new 
town rising out of the beautiful old one, every 
one happier!” 

He wrung Mr. Shortt’s hand again. “All 
your life you have worked here and not seen 
your dreams realized; now at last they may 
come true... .” 

Mr. Shortt looked at the plate to see 
whether the sandwiches were finished. They 
were. He rose slowly from the chair, wiping 
the crumbs from his mouth with a very dirty 
handkerchief. 

“Indeed, indeed, Mr. Johnson, this is a 
very great moment in my life. You can be 
assured now and always of my cordial co- 
operation. When I tell Mrs. Shortt of this it 
will be truly a happy day for her.”’ He paused, 
looking anxiously about him. ‘There is one 
little matter,’’ he glanced down at his boots. 
“Coming this morning I was ‘compelled to 
miss a possible engagement. Five shillings 
would, I imagine, cover the loss. I quite 
understand, of course, if you find it im 
possible—” 

Johanson had not heard him. He was 
staring toward the window. ‘Five shillings 
would cover—” repeated Mr. Shortt anxiously. 

Johanson wheeled round. ‘‘What’s that? 
Five shillings? Why, of course. . . .” From 
his trouser pocket he produced some silver. 
“There, Mr. Shortt. Come and see me soon 
again, remember. We shall have much to 
discuss... .” 

Fred appeared in the doorway. “Two 
ladies to see you, sir,” he said. Mr. Shortt 
started apprehensively. ‘Well, well, I must 
hasten back to my work. I have found a 
friend, Mr. Johnson. I shall never forget that 
to-day I have found a friend. When I tel 
Mrs. Shortt. . . .” 

He shuffled off. In the outer room he almost 
shuffled into Mrs. Penethen and her daughter 
Maude. He bowed and, his head bent, dis 
appeared through the door. a 

Miraculous morning! Johanson in_ his 
happiness could have kissed Mrs. Penethen, 
who greeted him with her customary severe 
smile. - 

‘“‘T have no right to intrude, Mr. Johnson, 
she said. “I can see that you are very busy, 
but we were passing and I have a little matter 
that will take me only a minute to discuss 
with you.” 

“Certainly,” he said, smiling at Maude. 
“T am delighted to see you.’ : 

They moved, the three of them, into the 
little room and all stood together looking out 
of the window on to the Market Place now 
soaked with sun under a faint pigeon-blue 
sky. What Mrs. Penethen wanted was ' 
say that March thirteenth was Maude’s 
birthday and she intended to give 4 little 
party. Would Mr. Johnson honor them with 
his presence? Only perhaps a dozen people— 
Mr. Ben Squires, her brother-in-law, a wid- 
ower, Mrs. Boultewood (a friend from girl- 
hood) and her daughter, Miss Midgeley 2” 
Mr. Fletch and one or two more? In te 
kitchen, of course, supper and then a dance, 
They would have old Mr. Harty who play : 
the fiddle like a two-year-old. Now, wha' 
Mrs. Penethen wanted to ask was not omly 
would Mr. Johnson come, but would he 

(Continued on page 122) 
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his friend Mr. Longstaffe? Did he think that 
he dared? It would be so nice to have a clergy- 
man, and Mr. Longstaffe was so popular. 
It would just give a finish to the evening. 
Mrs. Penethen didn’t dare herself . . . but, 
perhaps, Mr. Johnson wouldn’t mind. .. . 

“Why, of course I’ll ask him!” Johanson 
cried. ‘And I’m sure he’ll come unless he 
has some other engagement. [ll ask him, 
that’s certain.” 

Mrs. Penethen’s stern features relaxed as 
she thanked him. What a charming place 
he had here. It really was charming. She 
moved into the other room to examine every- 
thing and began one of her dignified polite 
conversations with Billy. The other two 
remained beside the window. 

They spoke no word. Johanson, staring 
down into the Market Place, saw nothing. 
Slowly, as though a thin paper sheet had been 
held before his eyes and was suddenly split 
by some strong hand, he beheld the scene of 
his now so-familiar dream. He heard the 
fountain. The long white staircase came into 
view, the cool of the dark sheltered garden, 
the long, high, empty room with the shining 
floor, utter peace, the voice of the bird. 

He had never known such happiness. In 
another moment he would be shown the 
secret of life, some secret so simple that it 
would be amazing that for so long every one 
could have been so blind— 

He turned to the girl. Almost on his lips 
were the words: ‘Come and see my garden. 
It is so quiet there and no one will interrupt 
us. ...” The girl’s hand touched the back of 
his. “Well, Mr. Johnson, we must be getting 
along,”’ she said, almost as though she had 
been waiting for something that had not 
happened and was disappointed. ‘‘We’ve 
got ever so much to do this morning.” 

She waited yet a moment looking up at him. 
She knew that she was bewitching when she 
looked up at some one, her chin tilted ever so 
slightly. Then, as he did not move, she 
turned with a little shrug of her shoulders and 
walked out of the room. 


HOWEVER tightly I stretch out the 
quivering elastic of my memories, I can 
summon up no vision of a time when I was 
not conscious of our cathedral. 

I seemed to know it all, from the Black 
Bishop’s tomb with its wonderful green stone 
to the smallest babyest cherub hiding in the 
right-hand corner of the monument to Henry, 
eighth Marquis of Brytte. 

The history of that monument was a strange 
one. Henry, eighth Marquis of Brytte, the 
last of his family, the oldest perhaps of all 
Glebeshire’s great families, spent the last 
years of his long life at Brytte Court, ten 
miles from Polchester, and died in 1735. 
He had done many things during his lifetime 
for our town which he loved, and, of course, 
we gave him a monument. A curious thing 
happened. A local artist was discovered, a 
young man, Simon Petre, a protézé of the old 
Marquis, who, learning of the boy’s talent, 
had sent him to London, Paris, and finally to 
Italy. He came back a sculptor of fine prom- 
ise. His benefactor’s monument was his first 
public commission. He worked at it for a 
year and a half and died of some queer fever 
a week or two after finishing it. He was a 
poet, too, young Simon Petre, and a writer of 
no mean prose. After his death a little mem- 
oir with some poems and an Italian diary 
were published. The book has vanished now, 
but I have a copy, “‘The Life and Remains of 
Simon Petre—London 1739,” a small brown 
book stamped in thin gold. There are some 
curious things in that Italian diary and one 
little section—‘A Florentine Adventure’’— 
that may one day be republished—curious 
and unusual at least, saturated with the 
decadent color of that place at that period. 

I, of course, had never been to Italy when 
I decided that for myself the “Virgin and 
Children” windows and the Brytte monu- 
ment were the loveliest things in our cathe- 
dral. It is certain, though, that Mino da 
Fiesole himself would not disdain the babies 
that in that monument crowded at the head 
and feet of the recumbent figure—the loveliest 
babies, some laughing, some grave, one with 
his finger on his lips, one looking back calling 
to his friend, two bending forward their 
chubby fingers on one another’s shoulders— 
adorable, adorable babies making perfect the 
delicacy of the lacelike background, the 
strength and dignity of the simple figure, 
the symmetry and pattern of the wings of the 
guarding angel. 

In this thing, at least, Johanson and I were 
one—it was this monument that at once won 
his heart. 

He found here, as he had found nowhere 
in his own Scandinavia, the work of the crafts- 
man, striving with his hands to make beauty 
for the world that he loved. He found it in 
the floor, in the roof, in the pillars, in the 
windows, in the cloisters, in the Bishop’s 
tomb, in the Brytte monument—in the 
Brytte monument above all. That must have 
been, at his first vision of it, as though it had 


stepped straight out of his beloved Dona. 
tello book (‘‘Donatello” by Lord Balcanes: 
Duckworth, 1903). And then when behind 
the sight of it he learnt the history of young 
Simon Petre, it must have seemed to him as 
though here, right before his eyes, was the 
very example of native craftsmanship for 
which he had been longing ever since he set 
foot in our town. A boy of the town, born 
and bred here, returning to it, doing his first 
work in the heart of it and for very love of it 
and doing it so beautifully, too! I believe that 
from the moment when he heard the history of 
young Simon Petre he felt that that same 
boy was at his side, caring for him, encourag- 


ing him, urging him on. . . . Something 
that he said afterwards, just before the end, 
to Mary Longstaffe . . . but that is 


later story. 


N a certain day he lunched with the Rey. 

Thomas at St. Paul’s rectory and went 
with him afterwards to a football match—a 
day that they were never, either of them, to 
forget. 

Leaving the Choir School where he had been 
drilling the choir boys for a most strenuous 
hour, he looked into the cathedral for one 
moment before going on to the rectory. 

A faint, very faint breeze seemed to whisper 
round the dim corners of the distant pillars, 
The floor was like a lake, the colors from the 
“Virgin” windows faintly staining it. Johan- 
son held his breath, staring up at the cluster- 
ing babies until they seemed to move, to turn 
toward him, smiling, inviting him. 

Oh! if only things turned out as he hoped, 
what would he not do here, for the town, for 
the cathedral, perchance for England! It had 
all begun so marvelously, he coming as a 
stranger, swept into the town, as it were, by a 
torrent of rain— 

He drew himself up and a prayer formed in 
his heart, a prayer without words, and he felt 
again an ecstatic vision, of worship toward 
the beauty that he felt in the world, of humil- 
ity in the face of his own capacities, of happi- 
ness because every one was so good to him. 
He liked to be liked, he liked to have friends, 
he liked to be moving in tune with the life 
around him; he felt an intense gratitude be- 
cause of the love in the world. 

“T’ll do my best,” the words formed in his 
heart. “I'll work as I have never worked 
before—I’ll spare nothing—I’ll give myself 
utterly. I have found at last the work that 
I was put into the world to do.” 

And before he turned away he seemed to 
hear the friendly voice in his ear of that strange 
young man, and to see at his side the thin 
face, the burning eyes. ... 

He left the cathedral and went through 
Bodgers Street and Green Lane to St. Paul’s. 


O' Hepzibah looked after Tom Long- 
staffe like a cat after her only kitten. 
She was a short, stout woman with the coal- 
black hair that one so often finds in Glebeshire 
people, an inheritance from those ancestors 
who once invaded the Glebeshire shores in 
their pirate ships and put the Glebeshire 
wastes to fire and sword and then settled 
there and begat children of the women they 
spared. 

Warm of heart, irascible, impetuous, and 
untidy, Hepzibah made of the rectory a hay- 
stack. Nothing was in its right place, and 
Tom was too busy to care. The two men sat 
down to a meal that was dumped down on the 
table anyhow. They didn’t notice. They 
had other things to think about. Tom was in 
tremendous spirits and very soon ne gave 
his friend the reason. a 

“My girl’s coming home next week, he 
said. He paused, suddenly looking sharply 
at Johanson. This was the first time that 
he had mentioned his girl to his friend. 
Johanson must have heard some gossip. 
This thing was nearer to his heart than any- 
thing else in the world. What would Johan- 
son say? ae 

Johanson had heard nothing. His face lit 


up. 
Ps You have a daughter? You never told 
me.” 

“T was waiting until we had a time really 
alone. My girl is more to me than all the 
rest of the world put together. She’s been 
living in London for eight years. She’s ver) 
clever. She’s a journalist and makes a g00 
income.” 

“She’s all alone in London?” 

“She has a boy of eight.” 

“What does her husband do?”’ 

“*She’s not married.” ' ai 

The color rose in Longstaffe’s face. I'm 
prouder of her, Johanson, than I can ever 
say. Don’t you make any mistake about that. 
She lived here with me, of course. We were 
splendid together, never a cross word, per 
fect confidence, love such as father an 
daughter can seldom have had. She met 4 
young fellow, son of an army officer here. 
She told. me something about it. 
pleased because I liked the boy. 
(Continued on page 124) 
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father had greater ambitions for him and 
wouldn’t consent to an engagement. I 
should have stopped her then, perhaps, seeing 
him, but I couldn’t. She loved him so, and I 
thought the old man was coming round. He 
was, I think. No one could resist Mary, once 
they knew her. Then the boy was killed in an 
accident. A month later Mary told me that 
she was going to have a baby.” 

“Poor girl, poor girl,”’ said Johanson. 

“Then we had our first difference—the first 
in all our lives together. Mary was happy. 
She stayed on here, not caring what any one 
said or thought. She said she was glad that 
he had left something of himself that she could 
keep. That he would always be with her 
through the child. . . . The people here, of 
course, were very hostile. I had my own 
struggle. She had committed, by my own 
lights of everything in which I had been 
taught to believe, a great sin. I tried to 
speak to her of that, but I broke down. She 
seemed suddenly to know so much more of 
life than I. And if you love some one truly 
how can you change, especially if they are in 
trouble and disgrace? 

“But she felt after a time that she was 
doing me harm here, my church and my con- 
gregation. So she went away. Her baby was 
born, a boy. She lived in London and began 
to write and, as I say, has been very success- 
ful. I needn’t tell you, Johanson, how I’ve 
missed her—it’s been an agony sometimes— 
but I wouldn’t press her to come back. I 
couldn’t when I knew of the way they might 
treat her here. But at last she has insisted. 
She is coming back with the boy next week.” 


HE look that the two men exchanged 

settled their friendship. It had its birth 
in that first moment of meeting that misty 
day in the cathedral precincts, it had had its 
growth through their happy and easy com- 
radeship of the last few weeks, now it was 
certain. No separation of time or place 
could change it. 

“My heartiest thanks for telling me,” 
Johanson said. “It will be fine to know her.” 

After the meal Longstaffe took his friend 
over the house. It was one of those old ram- 
bling, spidery houses that are so especially 
English, and then still more especially Glebe- 
shire. In the upper rooms there was a smell of 
apples and candle grease. In the attic there 
were torn wall-papers and supplements from 
the Christmas numbers tacked on to the walls, 
and out of the attic windows there were views 
of Polchester, smoky orange in the spring 
weather, with the cathedral sailing through 
the air. The house was a mess. Fine though 
Hepzibah was, the house was a mess. Long- 
staffe’s bedroom was sad to see—drawers 
were half opened, ties like tongues, collars like 
yawns hanging from them. Over the back of 
the chair, clothes were tumbled, shaving 
things, the brush soapy, the razor gaping for 
a fresh victim, were lying loosely on the 
dressing-table. 

“IT beg your pardon,” said Tom Longstaffe. 
“T oughtn’t to have brought you in here.” 

Instantly Johanson was busy. The drawers 
were closed, the clothes were folded and put 
away, the shaving things were in their case. 

He stopped in the middle of the room, his 
face flushed. ‘I do beg your pardon. I had 
no right to do that. I could not bear to see 
that confusion. It hurts. How can you live 
like that?” 

Longstaffe looked rather like a scolded 
schoolboy. Then suddenly he roared with 
laughter. 

“Fancy you!” he cried. “A man of your 
size putting those things away. You’re right, 
of course. I’ve lived in the most awful mess 
here for years. I’ve never thought about 
it. But it’s the last thing I expected you 
to do.” 

Johanson suddenly came across to Long- 
staffe and putting his hands under his shoul- 
ders lifted him into the air. 

“You're getting fat,”’ he said. He put him 
down. “You’re having stomach.” 

Longstaffe shook himself. ‘By Jove, you're 
strong—and yet you put those clothes away 
like a fussy old bachelor.” 

‘*No, I’m not fussy. But untidiness, I hate 
it. It makes dirt. This house, I should wash 
it all down with soap and water.’ He sud- 
denly looked anxiously at Longstaffe. ‘You 
aren't angry? I don’t think first. I do 
something and then I think afterwards. I 
will be in trouble one day for that.”” He put 
his hands on Longstaffe’s shoulders, ‘‘ You're 
not angry?” 

“Angry?” said Longstaffe. “Why, I 
think you’re the best fellow I ever met.” 


? 


THEY started off for the footbal! match 
Johanson and Tom Longstaffe were both 
very simple men. Longstaffe had that sim- 
plicity that is often to be met with in clergy- 
men who have lived good and pure lives, who 
are not mentally very subtle, who believe 
utterly in the dogmas of their religion, who 
have lived for a long period in a rather remote 
place. They are moved by feeling rather than 


thought, and their feelings are direct, honest, 
and, as a rule, uncomplicated. 

The problems that Longstaffe had hither 
in his life been compelled to face, his problems 
of love, friendship, and belief, would haye 
soon been constructed into complicated 
shapes had a subtle brain worked on them 
but Longstaffe’s brain was not subtle. He 
had that confidence in God which a small child 
feels for his mother and so all his earthly life 
was simplified. 


OHANSON was like Longstaffe in many 
ways, the reason, perhaps, of the beginning 
of their friendship, and was unlike him in many 
more, the reason undoubtedly of its continy- 
ance. In some things he had not developed 
since he was a boy of fifteen, in his faith in hy. 
man nature, in his naif pleasure in his physical 
strength, in his sudden angers and instant 
after-forgetfulness of any grudge, in his jm. 
petuous enthusiasms, in his generosity, in his 
sudden distresses and equally sudden joys— 
in all these things he was a boy. But he had 
a nature capable of far deeper complications 
than his friend’s. He had the soul of the 
artist and therefore would know suffering, 
failure, strange longing, deep loneliness, 
passionate regret, exquisite happiness as 
Longstaffe would never know them. He had 
in him the artist’s complex of woman and 
man, masculine absolutely in his physical 
self and its nature, feminine often in compre- 
hension, sympathy, and the longing for some- 
thing that he would never attain. His mixed 
blood, too, had flooded him with an imagina- 
tion that Longstaffe’s English blood would 
never know. There were also his dreams. 

The two men moved up the hill, past the 
monument, out onto the road above the town. 

When they reached the turn of the road 
both men instinctively looked back. Pol- 
chester, like a child’s collection of colored 
bricks huddled into a green basket, lay below 
them; from its heart, a pennon of blue, the 
Pol streamed out to the hills and the cathedral 
rode over all. 

“You wouldn’t believe,” said Longstaffe, 
“how I love that place! After Mary, it is 
everything in this world to me. And you 
wouldn’t believe either,’ he added, “the 
intrigues and plots and cabals that are going 
on there.” 

“You see it too close,’ Johanson said. 
“Look at it from above and get your real 
picture. You must not be too near to a man, 
you see only his waistcoat buttons. How 
beautiful that place is! I am a man in luck 
to have found my home at last.” 

‘And do you really feel this town in which 
you have been only a few months to be your 
home more than the country in which you 
have spent all your life?” 

“T do so. We have all of us a dream-town 
and my one was to be always in England. 
You see I loved my mother and she, because 
she was an exile, would always talk of England 
as of Paradise, and it was this England that 
she talked about, the high deep hedges, the 
gray cottages hanging with their toes to the 
sliding hills, the sea on both sides, so narrow 
that one big wave could sweep the country, 
the salt smell in the breeze, the women with 
their black hair. . . . And my father was a 
bad man, so that his country seemed unkind 
to me and unfriendly. He were bad because 
he could not help himself; his lusts were 9 
strong. He must have a woman every 
minute and always a new one, never the same 
one twice. He did not care what he did to 
them, and yet my mother loved him, always 
to the very last of his life. She said she liked 
him bad better than other men good. It 
were well, she said sometimes, that he was 
bad, because if he were good she would die at 
once of such happiness. She said he was good, 
an angel, just for two weeks after their mar- 


‘THEY were moving now between thick high 
hedges that hid all the world from them. 

“Tell me,” said Longstaffe, ‘‘did you 
always, since you were very small, mean to 
come to England?” 

“Yes, always. I cannot remember the 
time when I did not dream of it. I used to 
lead always two lives, the one that had my 
father in it and earning my living and all the 
daily Stockholm life that was fun, especially 
when we went out to the Islands and in the 
summer when we was all day in the water 

. and the other when I would try to draw 
and paint and make things out of colored 
paper, and ask my mother questions, ane 
then at night I’d dream!” 

“So you’re a painter, too?” Longstafie 
asked. 

“No. I hadn’t any gift. It was because I 
had not that I determined to do what 
might with my body. My strength seemed the 
best thing I had. First I was a model for 
artists and then a painter took interest in me 
and paid for my lessons in massage 4” 

(Continued on page 125) 
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gymnastic But it was not until I went = 
Copenhagen that I saw really what I wante< % 
“Don’t the Danes hate the Swedes?” asked 
stalie. 
-— hate! No. That’s too much of a 
thing. But you know what it is when people 
lives close to one another they see the spots. 
But they was kind to me in Copenhagen. 
Very kind. The Danes are jolly people—they 
drink and laugh and make love all the time. 
I soon had plenty of work—much as I could 
do. And good work. The doctors they liked 
me and sent me their patients. And I had 
work with the s« hools too. And many friends. 
I was very happy. ‘ , 

“And if it isn’t impertinent, how was it you 
didn’t marry?”’ Longstaffe asked. 

“T was too busy. Always I wanted to make 

enough to come to England and see the place 
where mother was born. I hadn’t time to be in 
love. There was the beginnings, yes, of course. 
The Danish women are very jolly and they 
understand love, but when it came to some- 
thing serious—I had no time. I had a nice 
flat out in Aamager and I worked from six in 
the morning until eleven at night. I can tell 
you I was tired sometimes. 
“ “Then one day a strange thing occurred. 
One day I was -walking by the shops and 
I saw a blue plate—one of those deep blues 
like the sea. I thought it was the most 
beautiful color I’d ever seen. It wasn’t glass, 
it were some sort of clay. I bought it and 
took it home. , 3g 

“T put it on the mantelpiece of my sitting- 
room and before it had been there half an 
hour the mantelpiece looked shabby, so I 
went out and bought two pictures—prints of 
Copenhagen. In the evening I was looking up 
at that plate and the rug in front of the fire 
were so faded I was properly ashamed of it. 
So in the morning I went out and bought a 
new rug, a good one, purple color to go with 
the plate. Then I had a terrible time. Every- 
thing in the room looked wrong by that rug— 
old shabby things, no sort of use. I cleared 
them all out. The room was bare. I white- 
washed the walls. I put my money together 
and bought a Zorn etching. It was like a 
fever then. It spread to my other rooms, then 
my clothes, then the view out of my windows. 
My flat looked onto a blank wall. I changed 
the flat and got another that looked over the 
water and the trees. Then one day in a book- 
shop window I saw a book open, and one page 
had Donatello’s David and the other one of 
his prophets for the Florence cathedral. I 
couldn’t forget that prophet all day. I 
went back the next morning and bought the 
book. That morning my life changed. I! 
said why shouldn’t it be now once again in the 
world as it was then—why shouldn’t we build 
towns in which everything was beautiful, 
lovely streets, wonderful statues? 

“And I thought of England and that town 
my mother had talked about with the cathe- 
dral, and I swore that one day I would go there 
and would live there and work there and— 
and—here I am!” 

He stretched out his arms. “And I’m 
happy. I’ve found my work and my life and 
every one are kind to me and already I make 
aliving— Oh! how fortunate I have been!” 

“And you don’t feel,” Longstaffe asked, 
“any sense of exile? You’re not homesick?”’ 

“No, how can I be? Is not this my home? 
Was not my mother born here? And for that 
is not the world my home? Will I not go 
afterwards to Italy and China and Spain and 
see all the wonderful things men before me 
have made? All the world is my home.” 





HEY had walked on a little while in si- 

‘ence when Johanson said: 

“Do you ever dream?” 

“Dream?”  Longstaffe laughed. 
busy.” 

“No, but I mean at night. Do you ever 
have the same dream again and again?” 
‘Why, I have a nightmare sometimes if 
I've been working too late or eating some- 
thing.” 

“No, not a nightmare. A happy dream. 
The vision of a place—a house, a garden. 
Always the same house, very quiet, very 
beautiful. Somewhere that is yours more than 
anything in real life is, something so quiet 
and so still—”’ 

Their road suddenly joined the other road 
from the town, the St. Mary’s road, and they 
Were caught in a throng of men and boys who 
Were going up to the football. Some one 
spoke to Longstaffe. They were no longer 
alone. . 


“er 


Too 


Johanson had never seen a game of Rugby 
football before. They played plenty of 
Association” in Scandinavia and he was 
himself a good player. He very quickly picked 
up the main: points of the game, helped by 
Longstaffe. : 
The game went on for a while in the middle 
of the field, the whistle blew, and it was Half 
— The teams moved about sucking 
emons, lying on their backs, kicking the 
lemon-peel. 


here was a hush, and the sun and the pale 


sky and a March wind blowing across the 
ground suddenly seemed to enter the field 
like new spectators. 

Longstaffe put his hand through Johanson’s 
arm: 

‘Enjoying yourself?” 

“Should just think so.” 

“That’s right. We'll come to lots more 
games together. I am glad you’ve come to 
this town. It’s not that I’ve been lonely ex- 
actly these last years—Oh, well, I have, 
if you want to know. It’s strange, but I can 
talk to you more easily than to most of my 
own countrymen.” 

“Ves. I can to you.” 

“Tt’s as though we had known one another 
all our lives.” 

Johanson pressed Longstaffe’s arm. “We'll 
stick together always—just like this. It 
don’t matter what shall happen. I have 
always thought it should be the finest thing 
in the whole world to have a man friend whom 
nothing can alter. Love—that is something 
different. It comes. It goes. Now it is up. 
Now it is down. But friendship is a steady 
thing. It is always there. You must not for- 
ever be looking to see whether it grows or dies. 
[ have never had a real man friend before.” 


T SEEMED to him as he looked across the 
field that everything had suddenly been 
given to him. Home, ambition, work, friend- 
ship—and love? At that, he caught his breath. 
The figures, taking their places for the second 
half, were blurred. Was that the true reason 
for all this happiness to-day? Was he at 
last, after all these years, in love? He saw 
the girl moving before him with that tantaliz- 
ing glance, that eye suddenly soft and appeal- 
ing, the yellow hair. ... 

His happiness was suddenly confused. He 
did not know that he wanted to be in love. 
Work and friendship, those were straight- 
forward things that he understood. But this 
—there was some hint of danger in it. It 
seemed suddenly to thicken the pure auster- 
ity of the work that he had before him. But 
could he deny it? If it came to him could 
he refuse it? And why should he? Would 
not a home and children be the best thing 
for him? 

His happiness was changed. His eyes were 
no longer on the game. He did not notice 
that, as is the way with March weather, a 
little wind had come up and with it a flurry of 
thin rain driving in thin silver lines about the 
field. A cloud reached out and caught the 
sun, Men on every side were turning up 
their coat collars. 

He realized that some one was speaking to 
Longstaffe and, turning, saw that it was that 
stout, red-faced fellow who had come in on 
that first evening at Mrs. Penethen’s. He 
was smiling. He stretched out his hand. 

“Good day, Mr. Johnson. You won’t 
remember me. We met some months ago. 
Seen you about the streets occasionally.” 

“How do you do?” Johanson shook his 
hand, which was soft and warm. 

“Fine game!”’ 

“Yes, it is.” : 

“Ever seen our Rugby before?” 

“No, never.” 

“‘Ah! must be interesting for you?” 

“Yes, very.” 

“Glad to hear you're doing so well. Must 
come in one day and ’ave some exercises. 
Take down some of my fat.” 

Johanson said nothing. The man nodded 
and moved on. 

Johanson said to Longstaffe: ‘That man 
came into Mrs. Penethen’s the first night I 
arrived. What’s his name?” 

“‘Hogge. Samuel Hogge.” 

“*T don’t like him.” 

Longstaffe dropped his voice. ‘No, he’s a 
bad lot. Wasa publican once. Now he owns 
most of the Polchester slums. He’s behind 
most of the rotten things in town. He’s a 
bad hat.” 

““He’s a friend of a man at Mrs. Penethen’s 
who helped me about getting my rooms.” 

“T’m sorry to hear that,” Longstaffe 
said. “Have as little to do with him as you 
can, 

They turned back to the game. The misty 
rain made it difficult to see. There was no 
more scoring, however, and just as the whistle 
blew for “‘Time’’ the storm drove across the 
field in torrents. 


AUDE PENETHEN had known, ever 
since she was conscious of anything at 
all, that she was beautiful to look upon. 
Almost as swiftly had come the further dis- 
covery that others were, for the most part, 
ugly, or if not ugly, plain, undistinguished. 
She had wonderful hair. Gold, auburn, 
buttercups, sunset, amber—but for the most 
part golden—‘‘liquid gold”* an old fat friend 
of her mother’s had once called it, running 
the strands through his podgy fingers when 
she was quite a little girl. 
This hair, this delicate slight body, these 
tiny hands and feet, these red lips and large 
(Continued on page 126) 
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“laughing eyes’—that also from the little 
podgy man—she realized, very early, indeed, 
that these were the things that she had, and 
that because of these people would pay her 
more attention than they did to other girls. 

She naturally centered in more and more 
upon herself. 

As she grew she became, in certain direc- 
tions, frank about herself. She knew that she 
was not what people called “‘clever.” That is, 
not clever at books and sums and things like 
geography and history. But she could see, 
very quickly, indeed, what people were after, 
especially boys—and then, in a year or two, 
especially men. She could hold her own with 
any man. She knew, or thought that she 
knew, from a very early time everything about 
“love.” As a matter of honest record she 
knew nothing about “love” at all. 

She was vain, violent-tempered, and selfish, 
but with those things went a most attaching 
streak of naiveté, simplicity, purity. She 
never listened to the other girls when they 
whispered stories to one another at the High 
School. Just as she would spend hours, were 
she permitted, in attending to her body, 
washing it, beautifying it in every way that 
she knew so also she kept her mind clean. 
She fussed about her bedroom, seeing that it 
was spotlessly neat. Her linen, a tremendous 
preoccupation with her, was bright and fresh 
like clear water. 

Her violent temper was considered by her- 
self rather an asset. She could “turn it on” 
when it would be useful to her. She was 
afraid of one person in the world—her mother 
—but only of one. Upon her mother her 
tempers had no effect whatever. 

With the mind and vision of a grown woman 
she knew that she was beautiful, and that 
men would always desire her. Behind that 
knowledge was the heart and ignorance of a 
little child. She thought that she was aston- 
ishingly unusual. She saw no one in her world 
in the least like her. They said in the town 
that young Lady St. Leath was beautiful. 
Maude liked to look at Lady St. Leath, and 
then indulge in one of her triumphant exulta- 
tions. That girl, riding in her carriage, open- 
ing a bazaar, walking with her husband— 
that girl with the simple face and the simple 
clothes and the timid smile—she might have 
her castle and her fat husband, her old cocka- 
too of a mother-in-law and her little baby 
boy—have them and welcome—she couldn't 
hold a candle to Maude Penethen! 


HE had a plain sister. She had never quile 

accustomed herself to Judy’s plainness. 
And there was something more than that. 
The fact that Judy seemed to be proud of her 
plainness. Had she, Maude, been as plain 
as Judy she would not have known how to lift 
her head in company. But Judy had a pride, 
the sort of pride that baffled Maude just as 
something in Lady St. Leath baffled her. 
She could not understand why people who 
should surely have baffled her much more, 
old Canon Ronder, for instance, and Reuben 
Fletch and Samuel Hogge, did not baffle her at 
all, whereas Judy and Lady St. Leath had 
something. . . . 

She did not know Judy’s feelings toward her. 
She herself did not dislike Judy. She pitied 
her. And she was honest enough not to pre- 
tend to herself that Judy was jealous of oa. 
No, with all her plainness, Judy envied no one 
in the world. She wanted to be only herself. 

And Maude was more honest than that. 
She knew that she was selfish and that Judy, 
were her affection moved, was not. She, 
Maude, gloried in her selfishness. She 
didn’t care. She wanted to live—to have 
everything! As Reuben Fletch, in his room 
up-stairs, was greedy of money, so was she 
greedy of life and success and admiration. 

She wanted to be the first in this house, 
and then the first in the town, and then the 
first in England and then—the first in the 
world. Well, why not? Was there any one 
like her anywhere? Any one so lovely? 

She stood up naked before her glass, her 
hands rippling through her hair, seeing the 
faint thin shadows lie, as though they were 
painted, under her breasts, on her thighs. 

She sighed. She laughed. Yes, she was 
lovely. And the Swede, the Dane, whatever 
he was, the child, the simpleton was in love 
with her. 

She thought of that. Saw him standing 
above her, around her. She saw herself, a 
ttle ball. He picked her up with his great 
arms and held her close to his breast. She 
shivered with delight. At least she would be 
engaged to him. Just to annoy Judy. Just 
to feel his lips upon hers. Just to see that 
childish look of wonder lighten his eyes. To 
know that she could do that—do that with 
any man! 

But marriage? 
way off. 


Well, marriage was a long 


HE was down-stairs in the big kitchen 
living-room, alone in the house save for 
Miss Midgeley up writing in her room. She 
was sitting in the old rocking-chair, creaking 


backward and forward, reading the serial 
story in “The Golden Penny.” The round 
moon-faced clock clattered the hour—foy; 
o'clock. 

The street door opened. Some one paused 
to hang up a coat. Maude turned expectant 
then sighed—it was only Judy! ? 


UDY, as was her custom, said nothing 
She came forward, bent upon the fire her 
dark far-seeing eyes, then quietly sat down 
on a little stiff-backed chair. And as had 
happened on many thousand occasions before 
Maude was irritated by her silence, was un. 
comfortable, indeed, at anybody’s silence 
fearing it as something dangerous and 
threatening. 

“Old Miss Eldred’s been here,” she said 
half truculently, half expectantly. 

Judy said nothing. 

“She was asking for Mr. Johnson.” Judy 
slowly raised her eyes. ; 
“Mr. Johnson? What did she want with 
him?” 

Maude danced up and down across the old 
floor. 

“Oh, I don’t know. He wanted to see her.” 
“To see her? To see Miss Eldred?” 
*Ten.. . . You heard, stupid.” 

“To see Miss Eldred. Mr. Johnson?” 
Maude stopped and came over to the fire. 
Oo ‘Oh, please, Miss Penethen, 
. .’” She imitated Miss Eldred’s obse- 
quious voice and nervous movements. “I 
know I’m taking up your time, but that nice 
Mr. Johnson—’” 

“She didn’t say ‘that nice Mr. Johnson,’” 
Judy interrupted indignantly. 

“All right, have it your own way. I ought 
to know, oughtn’t I?”’ (continuing Miss El- 
dred) “‘He wants some one to help him 
make Polchester beautiful and he’s asked me 
to help him, and here I am—’” 

“T don’t believe a word of it,’’ Judy an- 
swered. “‘Why, Miss Eldred’s awful! She 
drinks and steals and does everything dread- 
ful.” 

“The man’s a simpleton,” said Maude. 
“That’s the truth about Mr. Harmer John. 
He’s been having old Benjie Shortt in his 
office. He’s going to give him work to do and 
pay him a regular salary. He’s potty.” 

““How dare you?” Judy flared up. “What 
do you know about it? You’re the laziest and 
most ignorant girl in Polchester. What do 
you know about his reasons or his work or 
anything else? If he thinks Mr. Shortt can 
help him he probably can. It's just his kind- 
ness anyway.” 


’ 


“ 


AUDE’S beautiful eyes gleamed with 
malicious pleasure. 

“So that’s it, is it?” she said laughing. 
““You’re in love with him, are you, like Miss 
Midgeley and Mother? Like every one in this 
house except Mr. Fletch and myself.” 

Judy sprang up. 

**Now don’t you say that, Maude Penethen. 
You’re always making mischief wherever you 
can. I’m not in love with any man. | hate 
them all.” 

“Well, you’re jealous of me, then. You 
know you are. You know he’s in love with me 
and has been from the first moment he set 
eyes on me. And you hate me having any 
fun. You always do and you always have.” 

“He’s too good for you,” Judy answered 
fiercely. “A thousand times too good for 
you. You're playing with him, as youve 
played with lots of others. When your 
tired of it, you'll just break his heart, and 
it’s a shame, a wicked shame!” 

Maude did not resent this. She took it asa 
tribute. 

“How do you know it’s just like the 
others?” she said slowly. ‘Perhaps it 11 t- 
He isn’t like the others. Not a bit like any 
one else. Maybe you’re wrong this time, 
Miss Know-All. You’re not always right 
with all your cleverness.” bs 

“T know this anyway,” said Judy. “That 
there couldn’t be anything more unhappy !0t 
him in the world than his marrying you. He 
isn’t your sort. He doesn’t begin to under- 
stand a girl like you. He is simple in a kind ol 
a way. He hasn’t met many women, I 
should think—not really met them. | 
leave him alone, Maude! You wouldnt e 
happy if you were married to him! He would 
take it so seriously. And you couldnt be 
faithful to any one, not if you tried ever S0- 

“Oh, couldn’t I?” Maude began to dance 
again. ‘You know an awful lot, don't you: 
But I tell you this,” she came dancing roun’ 
until she stood over her sister. “If you a 
and interfere with me in this, I—I—I'll pul 
your hair out! And you haven't such a lot 
that you can afford to miss any.’ 

Their mother came in then. 4 ‘ 
although she was only a daughter of @ . 
Glebeshire farmer, had a very fine alr. - 
had got it, perhaps, from the castle where a 
had been, as a girl, under-housemaid. Ors 
had it from one of those old Glebeshire nis 
who had been kings in their day. Or sh 

(Continued on page 125) 
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HEN the Paris openings revealed the color 

trend of this season’s mode the Corticelli style 
experts immediately developed hosiery in shades to 
complete the smart new costumes. 

Soft caressing shades characterize these stockings. Four of 
the loveliest of them are Corticelli Rose Beige, Rose Taupe, 
Bisque and Du Barry. And for evening, a tender shell pink. 
When you choose them you can be sure that in color and in style 
they match those that are at that moment being worn by the 
chic Parisienne of the Rue de la Paix. 


ND the sheer soft glimmering beauty of the silk! That 
smooth flawless silk, which for generations has made Corticelli 
famous, cannot be surpassed anywhere in the world. Its perfect 
evenness of color is ensured by dyeing the silk itself in the yarn. 
Corticelli has several styles:—the sheerest, No. 308, most 
famous for its fine even texture and lustrous beauty; No. 107, 
equally beautiful with open-work French clocks; No. 322, 
a semi-chiffon; No. 324, a medium weight; No. 161, an em- 
broidered Jacquard lace, maidenhair fern design. ai 


With grey or brown footwear — Grey 
slippers or black trimmed with grey de- 
mand the loveliness of Corticelli hosiery 
in nude, shell, nickel or rose taupe. Chic 
tan or beige or blonde slippers are ac- 
companied by stockings of nude, rose 
beige, bisque, Du Barry, mandarine, 
sandalwood or russet. 

With evening slippers one sees sheer 
shell or bisque, light pink, gold or silver . 
stockings. = 
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-) CORTICELLI SILK HOSIERY 


For sport or street wear with the 
new woolen shades, the stockings 
that fashion arbiters wear are Corti- 
celli chiffon, in beige, biscuit, man- 
darine, sandalwood or Aztec. For 
afternoon they choose a_ beautiful 
chiffon with the newest French clock, 
or an exquisitely sheer plain chiffon 
of rose beige, shell, bisque, or Du 
Barry. 


[; vou are interested in the newest 
silk, hosiery and the most exclusive 
dresses, send today for the three in- 
teresting booklets offered below. 








329 Nonotuck Street, Florence, Mas 
Please send me the following booklets: 
New Corticelli Silks } 
Irene Castle Corticelli Fashions 
Correct Colors in Hosiery 
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had got it . . . but never mind. She had it. 
She was a distinguished woman. 

Mrs. Penethen was passive about this as 
she was about everything else. Every mother 
must learn passivity, must develop that 
internal security and peace whence no 
eccentricity or selfishness of husband or chil- 
dren can drive them. 

But, just at this time, for the first occasion 
for many a while, her remoteness was threat- 
ened. It was threatened because of her feel- 
ing for her lodger, Mr. Johnson. She had 
never recovered from that strange sense of 
intimacy with which she had recognized him 
on that evening of his sudden arrival, and 
that intimacy was the stranger because she 
never liked foreigners, but he had not been 
a foreigner in spite of his accent, his broken 
English and the rest. 

He was almost like a son of her own; he 
drew from her the maternal and the maternal 
was the strongest passion in her. She had 
been maternal to her John in spite of, per- 
chance because of, his many infidelities and 
she would have been maternal to Maude and 
Judy had they allowed her. They had not 
allowed her, and, therefore, she had taken 
refuge in her own dignified serenity. 


UT now once again after so many years 

there was some one who needed her. 
And he was in love with her Maude. It was 
this that threatened her serenity because she 
was not sure of Maude. She was not sure, 
although she was her own mother, whether 
the girl was good or bad. Not all good, of 
course, nor all bad. She knew the girl’s 
faults, her vanity, her selfishness, her ob- 
stinacy, her bad temper, but she knew also 
something childlike and touching that was 
there, something innocent and wondering and 
naive. 

A real love, a true love, might be the making 
of the girl; but did she care for him? Was it 
only vanity or his strangeness that touched 
her? And meanwhile if he, Harmer John 
as the whole town now called him, was to be 
hurt and wounded by her own child she would 
never forgive herself. No, she would never 
forgive herself. 

As she came into the kitchen she looked at 
her two daughters and saw that they had been 
quarreling again. They were always quarrel- 
ing. She stood before the fire warming her 
thin hands and gazing into the crimson glow 
very much as Judy had done a little while 
before. 

Upon the stormy scene there suddenly 
ventured Miss Midgeley, coming in, as she 
always did, with a sarcastic expression on her 
twisted countenance. Miss Midgeley was a 
lady, a lady born and a lady bred, and all the 
Penethens were aware of that. Mrs. Penethen 
and Judy liked her, liked her both because she 
was a lady and because she was sarcastic, 
and those were precisely the reasons why 
een disliked her, but wished to be liked by 
€ 








r. 
Miss Midgeley was carrying various small 
parcels and was looking rather pleased with 
herself. She dressed mannishly, a brown 
waistcoat with brass buttons, a hard white 
collar and a short brown skirt. Her iron- 
gray hair was brushed back sharply under her 
hat. Her little puckered face, strawberry 
color, was alert and cynical. 

She leaned on the table and looked at the 
three women. 

“Well,” she said. “Now you'll ask me 
where I’ve been and what I’ve been doing, 
and ll tell you. I’ve been shopping and 
talking to Society. You'll ask what Society, 
and I'll reply, the very best. None other than 
our dear Mrs. Bond who met me in the High 
Street and said: ‘Why, Miss Midgeley, what 
an age it is since we’ve met!’ Smiling so 
sweetly too, and I said ‘Yes,’ and she said, 
‘Working at anything just now?’ And I 
said, ‘Yes,’ and she said, ‘One of your de- 
lightful girl stories, I suppose,’ and I said, 
‘Yes,’ and she said, ‘I do so wonder how you 
can write. It must be so difficult. I remember 
once I met Olive Schreiner in South Africa and 
said the same thing to her.’ I said, ‘Yes,’ 
again, and here I am just as though nothing 
had happened!” 

Maude never knew how to take Miss 
Midgeley when she talked in this fashion. 
Had she met Mrs. Bond in the High Street, 
and Mrs. Bond had stopped and spoken to 
her, she would have alluded to it carelessly 
afterwards as though she didn’t care in the 
least, but Miss Midgeley really seemed not 
to care! Maude would have cared very 
much. 

“Well, I don’t like that Mrs. Bond,” said 
Mrs. Penethen. ‘“‘She talks too much and 
says things about people she shouldn’t.” 

“Which reminds me,” said Miss Midgeley 
suddenly. “She had something else to say 
to me. She understood that this gymnastic 
instructor, Mr.—what was his name, was 
living in the same house as myself. She had 
heard that he was a delightful man. What 
was my opinion? Well, my opinion was not 
for her basket and so I just said, ‘Yes,’ again 


and left her staring, but you'll all be glad tg 
hear that she’s sending both her younger boys 
to his gymnasium class, so our Mr. Johnson 
is in luck.” 


HE paused, raised her head sharply 
whistled a few notes of a little tune (q 
favorite habit of hers), and said: 

“Judy, suppose you come up to my room 
a minute and arrange these odds and ends— 
and very odds and ends they are too. I’ve 
got some flowers here that want water.” 

“She never asks me to her room,”’ said 
Maude discontentedly, as she watched them 
vanish through the door, “and I’m much more 
amusing than Judy.” 

“Perhaps that’s why,” said Mrs. Penethen 
placidly. 

Maude suddenly burst out: ‘‘ Mother, I’m 
sick of this! I’m going to find some work and 
get away from this town.” 

““Yes, dear,” said her mother. ‘‘ What kind 
of work?” 

“Oh, anything! All sorts of girls are work- 
ing nowadays—nobody stays at home any 
more.” ; 

“Yes, dear. But what direction exactly 
were you thinking of?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. There are lots of things, 
I know you think I can’t do anything. You 
all do in this house. You and Miss Midgeley 
and Judy. And Judy’s jealous because Mr, 
Johnson’s in love with me.” 

For once Mrs. Penethen was indignant, 
“T just won’t have you saying that, Maude, 
For one thing it isn’t true, and then it’s a 
nasty thought to have of your sister. You 
don’t seem to have any natural feelings.” 

“Well, she is then,” retorted Maude. “You 
should have seen her flare up just now when 
I said he was a fool to have people like old 
Shortt and Miss Eldred round. And so he is 
a fool. I’d tell him to his face.” 

Mrs. Penethen put out her hand and drew 
Maude toward her. The girl came reluctantly. 

“Be more loving, Maude. Don’t be hating 
everybody so. Hating never did any one any 
good that I ever heard of. Yes, wriggle away 
from your old mother. She won’t try to 
keep you. I’ve learnt my lesson. You can’t 
keep any one in this world if they don’t want 
to stay—no, not though you break your heart 
trying. But your mother’s your friend— 
the best friend you'll ever have, maybe. I 
seem dried up and old, but I’ve had my 
tempers in my time and have got ’em still, if 
all were known, but life’s so short and men 
so everlastingly childish that it isn’t worth 
fashing yourself. You’re pretty, Maude, and 
men will run after your body from all sides of 
the town, but a good man will ask questions 
about your soul, and that’s the only way you'll 
hold him.” 

“Oh, the soul!’ Maude broke in impa- 
tiently. She had been standing close at her 
mother’s side, her head cocked a little like a 
bird on the alarm. “That’s all right, Mother, 
when you’re old, bur I’m young and I want 
to have some fun. I know I’m the prettiest 
girl in the town and every one else knows it. 
I won’t be pretty always. I know that. No 
one ever is. And I want to dance and have 
men look at me as though they could eat me, 
and then tell them I don’t like them. I'm 
all right, mother. I can look after myself. 
There isn’t a man in the place can touch me * 
if I don’t want him to.” 

“Well, that’s bad talk, Maude,” Mrs. | 
Penethen answered. ‘‘That’s what it is.. 
You and your prettiness! So you are pretty, 
in a sort of way, but you haven’t done half for 
yourself that you might have done. When 
have you ever learnt anything? Haven't! tried 
again and again to get you to make yourself 
useful? What man will want to marry you, 
when he knows you can’t cook nor sew nor 
look after a house, to keep it clean and decent’ 
And the way you talk, as though any man 
who saw you would fall at your feet! There's 
many of them would think you too stupid to 
spend five minutes with. No, if a good man 
comes along and likes you, think yourself 
lucky and take your chance. And consider 
others a little— Selfish! Why, I never met 


9? 


such selfishness! 
AUDE was so often unexpected. Now 

4 she smiled, bent down, and kissed her 

mother’s cheek. : 

“Mother dear, I know whom you're think- 
ing of. He does like me, doesn’t he? And 
like him. He’s so strong and he’s such 4 
baby. I can do anything with him. Anything. 
And he’s going to have a good position here, 
too. Every one likes him. He goes to Canon 
Ronder’s house three times a week to bring 
his fat down. Do you think he’ll ask me t0 
marry him, Mother?” 

Mrs. Penethen looked past her daughter 
into space. 

“Tf he does,” she said slowly, “and you 
accept him it will be more than you deserve, 
Maude Penethen. And if after that you treat 
him badly, don’t look to me for sympathy. 
I would never forgive you.” 

(Continued on page 130) 
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ELIZABETH ARDEN Says.’ 


“Cave faithfully for yourskin as the social season advances 


You can keep it always fresh and firm and smooth and 
young by correct Self Treatments each morning and night.” 


ARTIES, exotic foods, late hours, 
chill dashes in a motor car—all the 
gaicties that begin with winter—all 
make fearful demands on your skin. It 
will soon grow dull, lined and sallow, 
unless you take time, in the midst of the 
whirl, to give faithful care to its needs. 
Make an appointment, before every 
social engagement of importance, to 
take a restful and refreshing Skin Treat- 
ment at the Elizabeth Arden Salon. A 
single Treatment will tone and clear 
your skin wonderfully. A course of 
several Treatments, on successive days, 
will keep your skin exquisitely smooth 
and fine. But you must also safeguard 
your loveliness by correct care of your 
skin at home. 

Begin your little Self Treatments each 
morning and night with a thorough but 
gentle Cleansing—with Venetian Cleans- 
ing Cream—to remove all dust and im- 
purities from the pores. Follow this 
step by Toning—with Ardena Skin Tonic 
and Special Astringent—to firm the skin, 
close the pores, and to bring swift cir- 
culation through the tissues. Then the 
Nourishing—with Orange Skin Food or 
the delicate Velva Cream—will keep 
every skin cell full and firm and so erase 
lines and wrinkles. 
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«An ELIZABETH ARDEN Treatment 
Photographed in Paris by Baron DeMeyer 


ELIZABETH ARDEN recommends these Preparations 
for your care of the skin at home 





Venetian Cleansing Cream. Melts into 
; the pores, rids them of dust and impurities, 
j leaves skin soft and receptive. $1,$2, $3,$6. 
Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones, 
firms and whitens the skin. Use with and 
a‘ter Cleansing Cream. 85c, $2, $3.75, $4.75. 
Venetian Orange Skin Food. A rich, 
aourishing cream, the best deep tissue build- 
cr, keeps the skin full and firm, rounds out 
wrinkles, lines and hollows. $1 > PEFS5 
2.75, $4.25. 

Venetian Velva Cream. A delicate skin 
food for sensitive skins. Recommended also 
for a full face, as it nourishes without fat- 
tening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 

Venetian Special Astringent. For flac- 
cid cheeks and neck. Lifts and strengthens 
the tissues, tightens the skin. $2.25, $4. 
Venetian Muscle Oil. A penetrating oil 


PAANDON: 25 Old Bond Street 


< rue de la Paix 





BOSTON: 192 Boylston Street 
DETROIT: 318 Book Building 


rich in the elements which restore sunken 
tissues or flabby muscles. $1, $2.50, $4. 
Venetian Pore Cream. Greaseless as- 
tringent cream, closes open pores, corrects 
their inactivity. Smooth over coarse pores 
at bedtime. $1, $2.50. 

Venetian Amoretta Cream. A van- 
ishing and protective cream, gives the skin 
a soft natural finish under powder. $1, $2. 
Venetian Lille Lotion. An_ exquisite 
finishing lotion. Leaves a becoming bloom 
on the skin. Six shades. $1.50, $2.50. 
Venetian Waterproof Cream. A water- 
proof finishing cream, delightful for sports. 
A superb foundation cream for evening. $3. 
Venetian Bleachine Cream. A bleach- 
ing and nourishing cream, made of fresh 
lemons. Softens and whitens the skin, re- 
moves tan and redness. $1.25. 


Poudre d’Illusion. Exquisite powder, 
fine, pure, flattering. I//usion (a peach 
blend), Rachel, Ocre, White, and Minerva. $3. 


Venetian Bath Salts. Purecrystals, exquis- 
itely perfumed, which transform the bath 
into a fragrant and refreshing luxury. Rose, 
Russian Pine, Nirvana. In handsome glass 
jars, $1.75, $3, $5. In 16-lb. can, $10. 


ry 7 

Write for a copy of *‘The Quest 
of The Beautiful,’’ Elizabeth 
Arden’s book describing the cor- 
rect care of your skin according to 
her famous method. Miss Arden 
is happy to advise you by mail 
about your individual require- 
ments. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK, 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 


WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz Carlton Block 





WOMAN IN SPORTS 


Ts female of the species seldom 

forgets that she is a female and 
that therefore she ought to keep a 
privileged position. For many thou- 
sands of years she has had no rights, 
but only privileges, a miserable state 
of things. Today she has rights, and 
yet wants to keep the privileges. 
Nothing could be more human, and 
yet nothing could be more inconve- 
nient. A man cannot tell a woman 
that her tennis ball did not strike 
the white line, but an inch the other 
side. When she takes a delicate putt, 
and in the course of the preparatory 
swing stirs her ball by a hair's 
breadth, he may not say anything. 
Being athletically inferior, she feels 
that man should redress the handi- 
cap of nature. 

However, woman changes, and 
perhaps she has changed in the mat- 
ter of games as much as in any other. 
Many women have come to realize 
that for a long time their sex has not 
taken the inevitable humiliations of 
athletics as well as do men. In the 
last twenty or shirty years a sort of 
rage has arisen among such women, 
and it is directed against women 
rather than men. During the long 
struggle for equal rights women 
took a line against men, but during 
this struggle they realized that the 
true enemy was not man, but woman. 

Man has kept woman down for 
what he considered to be her own 
good; as she showed. her capacity, 
he emancipated her. But this eman- 
cipation was retarded by the millions 
of women who were determined to 
be feminine, womanly as they called 
it, who kept flying the standard of 
crepe de chine against the modern 
tweed. There are women today who 
would scream at the sight of a 
mouse, and faint when proposed to 

. . ifonly they dared, if they were 
not afraid, not of men, but of women, 
of the savage sisterhood which in- 
sists upon universal humanity. 

Thus women have reformed wo- 
man’s position in the field. They 
are so determined that allowances 
shall not be made for them because 
they are women, that they are in- 
clined to pronounce their ball out 
when it is upon the line, that they 
refuse to play ina ladies’ team, that, 
in other words, they are slightly 
foolish, but gallant and an example 
to their sex. All causes need mar- 
tyrs, and woman’s not less than any. 


—W. L. GEORGE 
(Written especially for Elizabeth Arden) 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations and Babani Perfumes are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Avenue 
LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th Street 


PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18th Street 
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Invention 
of Lazell, 
Perfumer 


This illus- 
tration 
shows open 
Twinette, 
actual size 


The black enamel silhou- 
ette is very smart! 
No. 262/S1. $8.00 


New! Squarish! Modish! 
With black enamel silhou- 
ette. No. 265/S5. $11.00. 


Octagonal in shape! 
Exquisitely hand engraved 
and engine turned. 
No. 263/421. $10.50. 


These Twinettes equipped with plaques of powder and 
rouge, each in a separate compartment and each with its 
own puff and mirror. Obtainable in these same styles are 
Twinettes with rouge plaque and sifter 
device for loose powder 


ASTIDIOUS and discriminating—that is 

the impression one gives who carries her 
powder and rouge in a solid silver Twinette. 
Particularly, this fall. These new Twinettes are 
so smart, so charming. They feature a fresh, 
appealing note,—the black enamel silhouette 
(imagine it against the gleaming silver)....De- | 
spite its usefulness, the Twinette remains 
dainty and distinctive. Choose it for gifts which 
must be personal, correct and reasonable. If 
your jeweler is not yet showing the new Twin- | 
ettes, we will be glad to send full information. | 


CA gift origination Ww, 
INTERNATIONAL. 
STERLING 


“Wrought from solid site / 


WATROUS MFG. CQ., Wailingford,Conn. 


SUCCEEDED BY 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


HARMER JOHN 


Hugh 


Walpole’s 


New Novel 


(Continued from page 128) 


The kitchen door opened and the man of 
whom they were speaking came in. 

The thing that Mrs. Penethen noticed 
about him now—and it was the first thing 
always that she noticed about him—was his 
cleanliness. No men with whom she had been 
concerned—not her husband nor his friends 
nor the men about the house, not Fletch, nor, 
if you carried it further, any of the townsmen 
of the place had Ais kind of cleanliness! Of 
course the gentry—Bentinck-Major, Ronder, 
Ryle, and their world—with them you ex- 
pected a superior neatness, although some of 
them were shabby enough. But with Harmer 
John—she had fallen, as they all had, into the 
town’s diminutive—it was something much 
more than neatness, he wasn’t neat at all, 
something more than cleanliness even; a 
radiant physical health that came from his 
contentment of mind as well as from fitness of 
body. 

He hung up his hat and his coat, then came 
across to them ruffling his hand through his 
hair. He stood over them, looking down upon 
them, his legs wide. But it was not true that he 
was looking down upon them; he was staring at 
Maude as though he saw her for the first time. 

She, looking up at him, was aware, as 
though she had slipped from one room into 
anether, of a new experience. Was it love? 
Sne had never felt like this before. Call it 
rather physical consciousness. She was aware, 
as she had never been, of his black rumpled 
hair, his blue eyes, his round face crooked a 
littke because he was smiling, his immense 
breadth, rocking himself so slightly on his 
heels. She had a consciousness that his arms 
were moving out toward her (although she 
knew that they stayed motionless at his side) 
and for the very first time in her life she was 
confused, tranced in a hot mist of arrested 
feeling, so that her heart was not beating, 
her eyes not stirring, and she could think of 
nothing—only of those advancing arms that 
yet did not advance. 

It seemed to be long after that she moved 
her head and saw that her mother had left 
them and was attending to something in a 
cupboard at a far part of the room. 

Their conversation then was absurd, mean- 
ingless, a scattering out on the floor of little 
colored counters, nothing in themselves but 
standing for a game of great import. 

“Well, how’s to-day been? Any new cus- 
tomers?” 

“Ves and I’ve been to Ronder’s and 
given him a rub.” 


“Ts he nice when you’re rubbing him?” 

“Yes—if he wouldn’t be I could soon make 
him. He don’t like to be hurt, that’s certain 
But he’s a kind gentleman, speaking well of 
everybody.” 

“Oh, I expect he’s all right. And what else 
have you done to-day?” 

“T don’t hope it could interest you telling 
you all about the class from the Boys’ School, 
Miss Maude. But they’ll be fine all the same 
when I’ve finished with them.”’ 

“Do you like boys better to drill, or men 
or girls, perhaps?”’ 

“Oh, it’s much in a muchness. What | 
want is work, don’t you see? Oh! [ can’t 
have too much of it. Don’t you see how fine 
it is? Every one to get finer and finer and 
handsomer and handsomer? This shall be a 
beautiful town when I have finished with jt. 
But not me alone, you understand; that 
would show conceit; but when others have 
seen what I do, I give them the idea, and then 
they do it as well and then more and more 
and soon every one is working to make every- 
thing more beautiful and so they have not 
time for quarreling and hatred and wondering 
what are wrong with everybody’s neighbor 
. . . only love. ...” His voice dropped 
He was standing very close to her. She had 
sat down in the chair that her mother had 
vacated. 

She had not heard anything that he had 
said. She felt his body above her; it was 
standing, it seemed to her, on every side of 
her. His eyes—so childlike and simple and 
unquestioning—embraced her. It was as 
though already he had held her in his 
arms, although in reality he had not touched 
ae 

“¥es,” she said. 
so interesting.” 

“And so—and so—” he went on. But his 
voice broke. He could say nothing. His 
hand moved and touched the arm of the 
chair and the sleeve of her dress. “Now | 
must go—I must go r 

She said nothing. The kitchen was silent 
save for the ticking of the old round-faced 
clock. Mrs. Penethen was sitting at the 
table working at something in a black book. 

“T must go—I must go—~’ She touched 
his hand lightly for a moment with hers. 
Then she sprang from her chair. 

He moved, carefully, as though he feared 
lest with an awkward movement he should 
break something, out to the stairs that led 
up to his room. 


“Go on, Mr. Johnson, it is 





(To be continued in the December issue) 


THE ART OF ENTERTAINING 


(Continued from page 55) 


Boni de Castellane, merely serves as a peg 
to hang good stories on, while his person- 
ality has been discussed the wide world over— 
in good stories by those whose privilege it is 
to know him, in bad by those who speak of 
him by hearsay only. 

“The Marquis de Castellane will go down 
to posterity as one of the most noticeable 
figures of our epoch, the rare specimen of a 
really grand seigneur who combines modern 
methods with the aristocratic traditions of 
bygone days. You have heard of his matri- 
monial troubles, of his giving up great wealth 
to become a poor man over night, and of his 
abruptly leaving the famous palace built by 
him on the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. 
Adversity, however, could not deprive 
him of his taste, based on the finest French 
traditions, of his knowledge of art, and of his 
unequalled talent as an organizer of enter- 
tainments 

‘“*Ever since he has reverted to a bachelor 
existence he has occupied apartments which, 
even though modest compared to former 
splendors, have been quite individual models 
of comfort, and elegant to a degree. Here he 
entertains most charmingly, and even though 
many magnificent parties are given in Paris 
during the season, most people gladly give 
up all else for the sake of dining with the 
Marquis de Castellane.” 

I had invited Monsieur de Castellane to 
meet Mrs. Wallace on Tuesday, and being 
disengaged I am glad to say he was able to 
come. Fortunately they liked each other, 
and the result of a friendship which lasted 
the few weeks of Mrs. Wallace's stay in Paris, 
and of the various interviews she had with 
him, was a series of very carefully recorded 
notes, and some of the things the Marquis 
had said on the Art of Entertaining, taken 
down by Mrs. Wallace herself. 

Just before she sailed I asked to see these 
notes. They interested me intensely and 
seemed quite valuable. I therefore begged 
her to let me have them. 

“Why,” she said, **of what use would they 
be to you?” 

“Not to me personally,” I replied. “‘I was 
thinking of Harper's Bazar and my readers. 
These notes are sure to be of interest to them.” 


She, of course, consented to let me use 


them. Here they are: 
WHAT THE MARQUIS SAID ON 
THE ART OF ENTERTAINING 


T IS essential, in order to be a good host 
and entertain successfully, to possess a 
bright and sunny disposition as well as a great 
deal of enthusiasm. Love of luxurious beauty 
must be one’s second nature, and one should 
not let difficulties stand in one’s way. 

Guests should never be asked at random. 

“My party must be large and should be 
crowded, ’’ must not be one’s guiding thought 
when sending out invitations. On the con- 
trary. guests should be carefully selected and 
assembled and their imagination stimulated 
by manifestations of art, such as music, 
dancing, or possibly illuminations. 

Invitations should bear the full name of the 
person they are addressed to. 

The formula, ‘Madame X will be at home 
on a specified night,” displeases me. One 
might feel inclined to say—‘Let her stay 
there.”’ I much prefer, “‘ Madame X requests 
the pleasure of so and so’s company on the 
night of (date filled in).”” The first mentioned 
formula, however, prevails, for it is con- 
sidered more informal. Too much so to my 
mind. } 

It is always more polite to send out invita- 
tions well in advance of a reception or 4 
dinner, as otherwise an impression is created 
that, owing to the many refusals received, the 
recipient of a card is being invited as a stop- 
gap. However, going to the other extreme !s 
equally undesirable. In France invitations to 
dinner need never be sent out more than two 
weeks in advance, though in England, where 
everything is more precise, an invitation for a 
house-party, for instance, scheduled to take 
place in the fall, may frequently be delivere | 
in the spring. oe. 

In sending out cards, lists should be « arefully 
gone over. The sending of an invitation to 
any one in mourning should be avoided; worse, 
to any one dying, or recently deceased. While 
still residing in the Avenue du_ Bois de 

(Concluded on page 132) 
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NEW YORK PARIS 


N EW 


PEACOCK, MODEL 


Indtvidualizing the Mode 


OR women who prefer the 

distinctive in footwear, Pea- 
cock Shop is now showing, in 
42nd Street at Fifth Avenue, 
individualized expressions of the 
ultimate New York and Paris 
modes in smart footwear. 


The new Peacock models in- 
terpret style trends which are 
just appearing on Fifth Avenue, 
in the drawing rooms, the ball- 
rooms, the theatres, and the 


night clubs of New York. 


P&ACOCK SHOP 


JAMES L. STONER, President 


West 42 ™4St.at Fifth We. 
7 BH Se 
London — 309 Oxford Street 





REG U.S PAT. OFF 


HOSTERY 


to complete 
your selection 


fee U may select the style most suited 10 your 
personality, just as if you were shopping on 
Fifth Avenue, by writing today for The Peacock 
Book, which presents Peacock models which New 


York’s smartest women are eager to possess. 


Absolute satisfaction assured on all mail orders 


PEACOCK SHOP, 7 West 42nd Street, at Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me at once my copy of THE PEACOCK BOOK. 


CUT 
OFF 
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Baron 


Boulogne and entertaining on a very large 
scale, I once invited a lady who had been 
dead a year. I felt much mortified on receiv- 
ing her husband’s letter expressing his 
regrets. 

One should, before asking people to one’s 
house, find out what bonds may exist between 
them, be it from a political, artistic, or merely 
social point of view. The question of rank 
and precedence, too, is an important factor to 
be considered, especially when one’s house is 
small. ‘ 

It was pleasant to have my large reception 
rooms, such as I possessed in days gone by, 
thronged by people who scarcely knew one 
another, for every one found some one to 
talk to in the crowd. In an apartment of 
moderate size, however, such as I occupy at 
present, I am forced to divide my guests into 
series. This method may easily lead to 
trouble, for few people care to be identified 
with the series which does not flatter their 
social aspirations. The duty of the tactful 
host, therefore, consists in bringing each one 
of his guests into contact with the kind of 
people most likely to satisfy his individual 
ambitions, and in this way be agreeable to 
them all. This is both diplomatic and the 
action of an accomplished man of the world. 

No entertainment is ever successful unless 
it has been carefully planned. It isa mistake, 
for instance, not to provide one’s guests with a 
sufficient number of chairs, for few things are 
more trying than not to be able to sit down. 
Light, easily transportable chairs should be 
provided for all of them. The usual gilt ones 
being perfectly hideous, I have introduced a 
sort of folding chair, with seat and back of 
leather. 

Of prime importance are floral decorations, 
for the ensemble of a setting is often more 
admired than the actual beauty of pieces of 
furniture. The general public hardly ever 
appreciates genuine works of art, while it is 
easily rendered enthusiastic by a display of 
roses, lilacs, or chrysanthemums. 

One ‘should avoid overcrowding one’s 
drawing-room with too great a number of 
useless tables, nor should one join the electric 
lamps to the connecting current by long wires. 
Feet are apt to get entangled, and while to 
upset a lamp may be a disaster, it especially 
interrupts the conversation and spoils the 
atmosphere of a party. 

On arrival one’s guests should be impressed 
by the excellent arrangements made for their 
comfort. Policemen should be stationed 
outside the building, to prevent the numerous 
cars from obstructing the traffic. These 
should be directed to drive up one way and to 
depart another. 

(hough there is no need to be ceremonious 
in receiving private persons, it is quite differ- 
ent when a sovereign is being entertained. A 
sovereign should be met by the host, as he 
steps out of his carriage, and in some in- 
stances even be greeted by servants bearing 
lighted torches. ‘rhis custom in Italy is even 
applied to royal princes as well as to cardinals. 

Che organization of the cloakroom should 
be very specially attended to and managed by 
individuals accustomed to this kind of job. 
Otherwise it may become a battle-field, dis- 
putes arising over garments which might be 
discovered to be in rags on leaving. 

Whatever the numper of courses, a dinner 
should be served within fifty-two minutes, 
one footman being required for every three 
guests. ‘To be an accomplished footman is 
quite an art. The species, however, is dying 
out. Most of them nowadays are inefficient. 
in England, the host and hostess occupy 
seats at each end of the table, as far apart 
is possible; while, on the contrary, in France 
they face each other at the narrowest part of 
the table. 

the names of wines should always be called 
out while being served, including the year of 
their vintage. I shajl always remember how 
the Grand Duchess Wladimir while dining at 
my house one night heard a solemn voice 
shouting into her ear, “Imperial Brut— 
1875.". The Grand Duchess started, and 
imagined she was being viciousty attacked. It 
was, however, only the butier pouring out her 
champagne. 

The placing of guests at a dinner table is 
hardly ever correct and rarely satisfactory. 
‘Yo seat people according to their rank, as well 
as their taste, and never offend any one, is 
quite a problem, especially in France. One 
may belong to a family of the old regime or to 
one dating from the First Empire, or even 
only be identified with the Repuplican world. 
In every case protocolic “nuances” may 
present themselves. ‘these may give rise to 
much vexation. Because of existing pedigrees 
such questions are more easily dealt with in 
Iingland, where every one ‘has a _ specific 
rank and is classed according to aristocratic 
rules of the country. 

Personally, 1 have always adopted the 
sensible point of view, namely, that waen I 
am invited to a house it is done to honor me, 
not to belittle me. If, therefore, | am not 
given the place I am entitled to, { take it to 
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be an error on the part of my host, but that no 
offense is meant. One night, while dining at 
Baron de Rothschild’s, I found myself seated 
at the end of the table, placed after people 
who certainly should have followed me. The 
host, having noticed his error, excused himself 
later in the evening. “Do not worry,” | 
replied, “I’ve always considered any place 
occupied by me to be the first one at the 
table.” Some people, by sheer perseverance 
obtain a position to which they are not 
entitled, and one generally ends by givi 
way to their insistence. They imagine t 
have gained in importance because of their 
place at table. Rather like jays decorated 
with peacock feathers! The merit of an 
individual should depend on his intelligence 
alone, not because of the authority he dis. 
penses. 

The questions of etiquette satisfactorily 
disposed of, and the dinner ended, it becomes 
important for the host to give his guests the 
impression of a well-kept house and of excellent 
service. The table in the dining-room should 
be cleared within twenty minutes, and in case 
a reception is to follow, a buffet must be laid 
out, with refreshments, so the incoming 
guests may partake of them on their arrival, 
One should never catch a glimpse of servants 
in passages, collarless and in their shirt 
sleeves. Liveries should always be immacu- 
late, and have been spec‘ally made for each 
servant, individually. These should never 
be carelessly worn by badly built individuals 
incapable of carrying themselves smart- 
ly. Formerly, my servants possessed three 
sets o: liveries. The simplest one was in daily 
use. The intermediate ones were used for 
informal entertaining, while the more splendid 
ones only appeared on grand occasions. My 
colors are yellow and red, though on the first 
mentioned liveries but a very small border of 
these shades was visible. They appeared from 
under the blue cloth of the waistcoat. The 
intermediate liveries were rather dressy, cut 
é la francaise with braided flaps and one single 
button in the froat. They had aiguillettes on 
the shoulders. As to the grande livrée, it was 
a blaze of crimson and stood out vividly 
against the white marble of the magnificent 
staircase. The wigs worn by the footmen were 
not made of white hair, as is customary for 
theatrical purposes. They were actually 
powdered, which is far smarter. The porter 
in the entrance hall had a bicorne hat with 
plumes and carried a halbert with which to 
strike the floor and announce the arrival of 
guests. The staging on my grand staircase 
was fairylike and quite unique in Paris. 

Once the dinner over, one repairs to the 
drawing-room. Here the host should endeavor 
to launch fresh topics of conversation, con- 
ducive to gaiety and animation. The time is 
now at hand to entertain with an artistic or 
musical program, or with recitations by some 
distinguished artist. A host should have 
sufficient influence over his guests to prevent 
their talking and disturbing the entertainers. 

Everything to-day having become more 
democratic is vulgarized and made hideous. 
Smoking, for instance, is now permitted in 
every drawing-room. The result is a pene- 
trating smell of tobacco, which clings to both 
curtains and hangings. A most unpleasant 
odor. Drawing-rooms, therefore, get filled 
with smoke, and should be properly ventilated 
(without, however, exposing one’s guests to 
draughts and ensuing rheumatism). All this 
unpleasantness used to be avoided in the days 
when smoking-rooms were separated from the 
rest of the apartment. 

Servants in black dress clothes often look 
more distinguished than the host himself. I 
once happened to ask my host for an orange- 
ade, mistaking him for the butler. In 
apologizing, I attributed my mistake to 
absent-mindedness, while it had, in reality, 
been a pardonable error. How awkward it 
often is not to be familiar with one’s host's 
appearance is exemplified by what happened 
to a friend of mine who, being bored, and 
speaking to a man standing beside him said, 
“This party is dull; it does not amuse me. 
Come, let’s go elsewhere.” The other replied, 
“T quite agree with you, and would gladly 
follow your suggestion were I not at home 
and, incidentally, the host.” . 

To conclude: A host should be attentive, 
without obsequiousness, self-possessed, an 
constantly supervising every detail of his 
entertainment. He should be gracious to the 
most important as well as to his most unim- 
portant guest, should be a link between them, 
the animater of their conversation. 

To the men of the party he should talk 
seriously, whereas with the fair sex his con- 
versation must be of a more frivolous nature. 
In trying to amuse the ladies he should, 
however, never transgress the limits of 00 
taste. Nor should he be more attentive to the 
pretty women than to those who are not. Te 
should let the pretty ones flirt, if they 9 
desire, while he will concentrate his atten 
tion on-the older and less attractive ones, 
those apt to be left alone for obvious 
reasons. 
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EARS glide by unnoticed by the modern woman. The 
gap between twenty and forty is today a mere trifle. 
How young, how extremely attractive women are remaining. 
Skins of alabaster! Chiselled profiles! Youthful, fascinat- 

ing faces everywhere! 
For modern science has brought lifelong beauty to the 


: women of today—and Madame Helena Rubinstein stands 
iS out as the one specialist to deal with beauty culture as a 
q science, devoting her entire life to it, mastering chemistry and 
i 
3 


your complexion will astonish you! 
| every woman with a normal or medium skin.) 


| Lifelong youthfulness 


—the gift of Helena Rubinstein to modern women 


dermatology. From continent to continent she is recognized 
as the great international authority on matters of beauty. 
In the salons of Helena Rubinstein, bewitching skin beauty is 
achieved. Sagging contours are deftly molded to firm, youth- 
ful outlines. Blemishes usually deemed most obstinate dis- 
appear, and tired, lined faces resume the freshness of youth. 
Scientific treatments at the nearest Salon de Beaute Valaze 
will give you a new conception of your own beauty and 
charm. 


Short Beauty Treatments 
personally recommended by Helena Rubinstein 
Skins differ. There are three main types—dry, oily, average! Select the correct treatment for your 


skin. Spend five minutes daily, and even in so short a time as one week the marked improvement of 
(If in doubt, follow the average treatment, which is excellent for 


Oily Skins 
Cleanse with Valaze Beauty Grains ($1, $2) 
—a skin enlivening soap substitute. Alternate 
occasionally with Valaze Pasteurized Face 
Cream ($1, $2, $3.50). 


To clear and whiten the skin, use Valaze Beauti- 
fying Skinfood. Leave it on as long as con- 
venient ($1, $2.50, $4.50). 

Finish with Valaze Refining Lotion ($3, $5) to 
correct oiliness and refine pores. Once or 
twice during day, use Valaze Liquidine ($1.50, 
$2.75) on nose and chin to prevent shininess. 


Blackheads—Enlarged Pores—Blemishes—Acne 


Wash the skin with Valaze Blackhead and 
Open Pore Paste Special ($1, $2). For acne 
and blemishes, Valaze Acne Cream ($2)— 
leave on overnight. 


Finishing 
Valaze Complexion Powder—for normal or 
oily skins. This fine, adherent powder has 


the rare quality of preventing a “shiny” ap- 
a, a arn $1. 50 $3.00, $5.50 
Valaze Novena Powder—for dry skins— 
fragrant—clingy—especially designed to prevent 
further drying of the skin. . . .$1.50, $3.00, $5.50 





This Valaze trade- 
mark appears on 
all Helena Rubin- 
Slein preparations 


Southampton Newport 





or —234 Boylston St. 


NEWARK-—931 Broad St. 


Average Skins 


Cleanse with Valaze Pasteurized Face Cream 
($1, $2), the wonder-cream for freshening and re- 
vitalizing the skin—or Valaze Water Lily 
Cleansing Cream ($2.50, $4, $7.50), the 
exquisite, youthifying cleanser de luxe. 


As often as opportunity presents, use Valaze 
Beautifying Skinfood ($1, $2.50, $4.50)— 


clears, whitens, wakens and beautifies the skin. 


Finish with Valaze Skin- toning Lotion 
($1.25, $2.50, $5.00), the ideal mild astringent 
tones and braces. 


For Sallowness—for Beautifying Neck and Hands 


Cleanse with Valaze Bleaching Cream ($1, 
$2)—follow with Valaze Beautifying Skin- 
food ($1, $2.50, $4.50), leaving it on as long as 
convenient. 


Dry Skins 
Cleanse and rejuvenate the skin with Valaze 
Water Lily Cleansing Cream ($2.50, $4.00, 
$7.50). 


Follow with Valaze Extrait ($2.50, $5, $10)—a 
youthifying tonic. Place moistened compresses 
over eyes for few minutes, then pat over face. 


Finish with Valaze Grecian Anti-Wrinkle 
Cream (Anthosoros) ($1.75, $3.50, $6)—a most 
marvelous cream for nourishing and filling out 
crows-feet, lines, wrinkles, hollows. 


Relaxed Muscles, Puffiness under Eyes, Double Chin 


Cleanse with the Water Lily Cream, apply 
Valaze Eau Verte ($3, $5), the rejuvenating 
stimulant. Follow with Valaze Georgine 
Lactee ($3, $6) to tighten the muscles. 


touches—protective as well as flattering 


Valaze Red Geranium Rouge—Helena 
Rubinstein’s newest shade, which is now all the 
rage in Paris—youthful, sparkling, vivid. . .$1.00 


Valaze Red Raspberry Rouge—the fascinat- 
ing shade originated by Helena Rubinstein—full 
of life and vivacity. Extremely becoming to all 
BIA a h.cishs ara wsie enn eee $1.00 


Salons de Beaute Valaze 


Valaze Lipsticks—fascinating—to mate! 

I rae 5 nor gp ee ea ees P1.& 

Valaze Eyelash Grower and Darkener 
$1.00 


Valaze Persian Eyeblack (Mascara)—Gives 
luxurious effect to lashes—intensifies beauty of 
eyes.. $1.5 


Helena Rubinstein’s Beauty Preparations may be obtained at leading department and drug stores 


LONDON PARIS 


46 West 57th Street, New York 
DETROIT—1540 Washington Blvd. 


Miami Palm Beach 


CHICAGO—30 N.. Michigan Blvd. 
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o Strike the right note in 
the hall challenges the 
best of taste in home fur- 
nishing. The entranceway to the 
home stands as a link between the 
coldness of the outside world and 
the cheerful comfort of the interior. 
Harsh formalism is to be avoided; 
yet the hall must not intrude upon 
the function of the rest of the home 
to provide the full measure of hos- 
pitality. 


That balanced blending of formality 
and hospitality which expresses true 
taste is represented in the pieces 
shown. The William and Mary low- 
boy, with burl walnut drawer fronts, 
dull brass pulls and Spanish feet and 
the colorful French Cluny tapestry, 
lend warmth to the stately formalism 


of the Charles Il hand-carved chairs. 


These and other delightful Elgin A. 

Simonds pieces are sold by Dealers 

of Distinction everywhere. Write 
for the names of the nearest. 


The ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 


Now Yesk Syracuse, N. Y. Chicago 


SIMONDS 


Individualism —~in Good Gurniture 
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(Continued from page 57) 


ACK was in business on the Stock Exchange. 
He took, as a rule, one month’s holiday 
during the year. Sometimes he spent it in 
Scotland fishing, sometimes in the English 
country golfing. This year he had arranged 
with a pal, Kendrick, to go abroad and try 
some climbing in Switzerland. They were to 
be away together all August, and had decided 
to make their headquarters at Zermatt. But 
early in July this plan was upset. Kendrick 
fell madly in love with a typical modern girl, 
whose small, pointed, and powdered nose 
peeped out into the world between two fluffy 
whiskers of pinned-on light yellow hair, and 
whose chocolate-box blue eyes, although ap- 
parently swimming in the ideal, were sharply 
on the watch for the lover who would give her 
‘a good time.” This girl was going to Sher- 
ingham for the summer. Kendrick was in- 
fernally sorry to let a pal down at the last 
moment, but—well Jack could understand 
how it was. Zermatt was a bit out of the way 
and expensive to get to, whereas a fellow 
could run down to Sheringham in no time. 
And it really was the jolliest little place. Why 
shouldn’t Jack get hold of a topping girl and 
make a four of it? 


Jack, rather rigidly, decided to stick to 
Zermatt, and as he couldn’t find any one to 


go with him at the last moment he tooka 
ticket to Paris and started on his holiday 
alone. He meant to spend two or three days 
in Paris “looking round,” and then to go on 
to the mountains. 

Paris looked exhausted and not too clean. 
Nearly all the roads were “up.” Wherever 
you went you found yourself staring into 
excavations, or passing on trembling boards 
over mysterious abysses. You were conscious 
of an underworld which had nothing to do with 
the demi-monde, and felt that this Paris 
belonged rather to the sweating workman than 
to the holiday-making visitor. Jack decided 
to get away. He came to this decision on a 
Tuesday, and resolved to spend the following 
day, his last in France, somewhere in the 
country not too far from Paris. He got a map 
and studied it. Where should he go? The 
name, Fontainebleau, drew his attention and 
suddenly filled his mind with the thought of 
trees, silence, soft balmy airs. He had never 
been in the great forest. He resolved to go 
there. Next morning he took the train, and 
before noon got out at the station of Fon- 
tainebleau. 

A porter advised him, if he wanted to have a 
good déjeuner, to go to the Hotel Mirabeau, 
just opposite to the Palace. The cuisine 
there was emphatically bonne. The man, a 
young fellow with large, saucy dark eyes, and a 
long sarcastic nose, added that all the pretty 
women from Paris went there for déjeuner. 
As he said this he shot a shrewd glance at Jack 
and made a succulent noise with his thin lips. 
He received his tip with a careless smile. 
Monsieur had fought in the war? Yes. In 
France? Rather! Then Monsieur could take 
it from him, as one soldier to another, all 
the chic women went to the Hotel Mirabeau. 


APPARENTLY he thought that Jack’s 
only reason for coming into the forest 
region was to pick up a pretty woman there. 

Jack got into a victoria, and drove through 
the paved town, which looked empty and half 
asleep, across a “Place,” by the wall of the 
Palace Gardens, then into blinding sunshine 
which fell on a white house decorated with 
_ ~¥ red awnings. Here, in a sort of court- 

yard, flanked by a tiny, formal bit of garden 
blazing with flowers, a few people were sitting 
at small tables, eating seriously, almost in- 
tellectually, attended by waiters. Opposite, 
just across the road, rose the vast Palace and 
the courtyard in which Napoleon the First 
bad adieu to his guards. 

The lunch at the Hotel Mirabeau was super- 
excellent. Jack had a table in a glass-covered 
corridor which skirted the court. On his left, 

s he sat, was the glass partition; on his right 
was the hotel wall covered with a marvelous 
collection of old prints and engravings. He 
was served by a delightful elderly waiter, 
like an old family servant, who had passed the 
greater part of his life in “‘the forest,’ and 
who had been with “‘ Madame” for something 
like twenty years. 

‘Monsieur should see the hotel,” he said to 
Jack. ‘There is nothing like it. The greatest 
people come and stay here for weeks. Once 
they come they return again and again. The 
prices are high, it is true, very high. But 
Madame has a special purpose in keeping 
them up.” 

Jack asked what that purpose was. 

The elderly waiter bent discreetly to reply. 

‘She wishes to keep out the canaille. We 
want only the very best people here—and we 
get them. 

And he murmured to Jack a list of famous 
names. 

“We do not have the painters here, Mon- 
sieur. No. We have—” and he spoke. of 
Ambassadors, Shahs, Maharajahs, great 
English noblemen, the pick of the American 
millionaires. 


“They all stay with us from time to time. 
And who do you think comes here for weeks, 
and brings his editors and secretaries with 
him, and has always the same rooms, num- 
bers—” he mentioned them, “and _ js 
Madame’s greatest friend?” 

Jack couldn’t think. 

The waiter whispered into his ear the namy 
of a great publicist and newspaper proprietor 
famous all over the world. 

“And he says our cooking is the best in 
France, and that our golf course is the finest 
in Europe.” 

Jack pricked up his ears. 

“Ts there a golf course in the Forest?” 

“But the most beautiful, the best laid out, 
the most exclusive in the w hole of France! 

“And can one get in? 

“Does, Monsieur think of coming to stay 
with us?” 

“Well, I—one might certainly do worse,” 
said Jack, finishing his apricot tart, and feeling 
for a light cigar. ‘‘But I’m going to Switzer- 
land.” 

“Switzerland!” 

The waiter slightly raised his hands in a 
gesture which seemed to indicate delicately 
controlled pity and surprise. 

“Ah! But in August, M’sieu!” 

“Why not?” 

“But all the cheap people go to Switzerland 
in August. Monsieur will find the wrong 
people everywhere. And since the war— 
mon Dieu—it is sprats too often instead of 
sardines. Still, of course, Switzerland is a 
beautiful country. 

He paused, then added, as if struck by an 
afterthought, 

“Madame could introduce Monsieur to the 
golf club. She is a great friend of the secre- 
tary. A word—a card, from her is sufficient 
if Monsieur belongs to any good London club.” 

“Oh—that’s all right. Is there anything 
to do here in the evening?” 

“Concerts, M’sieu, cafés, the cinema. All 
the first French films are shown here. 

‘Oh!” said Jack, _meditatively. 

“Coffee, M’sieu? 

“Yes, ples ise. No, I won’t have a liqueur. 
Too hot.” 

The waiter slipped quietly away, while Jack 
sat smoking rather dreamily and meditating, 
and glancing now and then at ‘‘ Madame’s” 
quite marvelous collection of prints and 
caricatures. 


HE coffee was—well, exquisite was the 

right adjective for it. When he had 
drunk it slowly, savoring its aromatic fra- 
grance, Jack y ielded to the waiter’s suggestion 
that he should now see the hotel, so that at 
some future time, when he was not preengaged 
to Switzerland, he might remember the 
attractions of Fontainebleau and the Hotel 
Mirabeau. 

As he entered it, a short lady, with snow- 
white hair, an extremely intelligent and ob- 
servant face, and a quietly authoritative 
manner, came out of a room on the left and 
bowed slightly. 

“* Madame,’ 
withdrew. 

And Madame, with great dignity and calm 
self-possession, showed Jack some of the 
rooms in her unique hotel. 

“hey were small. The passages were 
narrow. The atmosphere was that of an old 
French country house. Something of far- 
away courtly times, of a dim and elegant 
France, seemed to linger between these walls 
covered from floor to ceiling with colored 
prints, pictures, engravings, with strange 
illustrations of the predominant passions ol 
man, with scenes from the Apocrypha, and 
portraits of historical personages. Beautiful 
old bits of French furniture stood here and 
there. Wonderful old clocks ticked away the 
time. A neatly dressed old housemaid 
quietly opened the doors, showing spotlessly 
clean and well-furnished rooms, great French 
beds spread with snowy sweet-scented linen, 
and piled with enormous pillows, little win- 
dows wide open looking out to an enclosed 
and tree-shaded garden, empty and silent, and 
breathing out a profound peace. 

“Wonderful!” said Jack, in a low voice. 

He turned to Madame, and added in his 
best French, “I have never seen any hotel 
like this. It is a home.” 

Madame smiled, but without any special 
elation. She was evidently well accustomed 
to Praises. 

‘And all this marvelous collection—did 
you get it together?” a 

The greater part of it, Monsieur.” 

“There must be thousands of prints an 
pictures. - 

“Over seven thousand, Monsieur.” 

“Wonderful!”’ Jack said again. 


whispered the waiter, and 


d 


HEY were standing in a delicious bed- 
room at the end of a passage Wl 
bathroom close to it. 
“T was starting to Zermatt to-morrow, 
Madame—” 
(Continued on page 130) 
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IN THE INFINITE SUBTLETIES OF FRAGRANCE, COTY 
PERFUMES INDIVIDUALIZE DISTINCTIVE LOVELY TEMPERAMENTS 


§ 2 
THE THREE INTERNATIONALLY 
FAVOURED PERFUMES 


The exquisite elegance of 
L’Origan—the brilliance of 
**Paris’’—the enticement of 
Chypre—in their incomparable 
fragrance they are supremely 
favoured throughout the world. 


a 


FOR BRILLIANT SOPHISTICATED 
TEMPERAMENTS 


The charming artistry of life — 
the flashing brilliance—the 
delicate imperiousness of the 
exquisite woman of the world 
finds its fragrant expression in 
Emeraude, Paris and L’Origan. 


ah, le? 


COTY CREATIONS FOR WOMEN 


OF MYSTERIOUS TYPES 


Mystery, splendour, and 
the limitless, spell of the 
unknown, — Ambre Antique, 
Styx, Cyclamen add intan- 
gible depths to the woman 
of incomprehensible moods. 


Ts 
z Sa 


COTY POUDRE COMPACTE 
AND LIPSTICK 


Coty Compacte—To hive for 
the purse one’s own individual 
shade and fragrance of Coty Face 
Powder. 


Coty Lipstick—Enlivens the 
lips, with satiny beauty, Cerise, 
Lumen, Capucine, Invisible. 


&y 
Wie 
PERFUME CREATIONS FOR 
BLONDES 


The delicate loveliness of 
blonde women is told in 
L’Or, L’Effleurt or La Rose 
Jacqueminot; with others, 
among the many Coty odeurs 
for varying temperaments. 









FOR THE WOMAN OF SUNNY 
JOYOUS TYPE 


Joyous and lovely, the unfor- 
gettable fragrances Muguet, 
L’Effleurt, Violette express 
the rare charm of golden youth 
and freshness in life and in- 
describable, winsome sweetness. 


—— 


PERFUME CREATIONS FOR 
BRUNETTES 


The contrasting moods of 
brunette women, swiftly 
changing or strangely tran- 
quil, mysterious or ardent, are 
reflected with delicate intensity 
in Chypre, Styx or Ambreine. 


RES ag | 
FOR WOMEN OF THE DREAMY 
ELUSIVE TYPE 
The enchanting fragrances 
of Jasmin de Corse, Lilas 
Blanc and La Jacinthe trans- 
late the rare charm of dreamy, 
elusive types, giving out half- 
revelations of haunting beauty. 






COTY PERFUME CREATIONS 
FOR RED HAIRED WOMEN 


The arresting distinction 
and charm of red haired 
women, their infinite magnetic 
appeal, is translated in the rich 
compelling fragrances of Ambre 
Antique, Cyclamen and Iris. 


fit 


a 
COTY CREATIONS FOR THE 
EXOTIC TYPES 


The thrilling charm of exotic 
women—its poignant fas- 
cination—reveals itself in the 
alluring perfumes of Chypre, 
Ambre Antique and Violette 
Pourpre—irresistible, magnetic. 


CREATIONS FOR THE OUT-OF 
DOORS WOMAN 


Fragrances of summer—soft 
winds over sun warmed 
gardens—scents of dewy 
blossoms—Coty flower 
odeurs harmonize exquisitely 
with the spirit of the out-doors. 


— COTY PURSE SIZES — 


Exquisite flacons that grace 
the daintiest handbag and 
hold the favorite Coty fra- 
grance for subtle timely touches. 
All Coty odeurs. Quarter ounce, 
half ounce, and one ounce sizes. 


714 Fifth venue, NewYork 


CANADA—SS MSGi II College Ave, Montreal 
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MADE _IN FRANCE 
Cransformations 
NOW AVAILABLE AT ONE LEAD- 
ING SALON IN MANY CITIES 


Women of elegant mode are turning in 
ever increasing numbers to an apprecia- 
tion of the style and comfort advan- 
tages of the transformation. It bridges 
over that awkward “growing out” peri- 
od after bobbing. It covers up scanty, 
faded or poorly colored hair and allows 
a choice of color or assures perfect match- 
ing of color, as you desire. 

Among all others, Eveready holds such 
choice distinction of quality as to make 
it the one most perfect transformation 
known. Not only does it evidence the 
finest French handiwork, but contains 
in its construction a secret, jealously held 
by one French family and found in no 
other hair piece made. 

Because Eveready Transformations can- 
not “mat” at the part, they are always 
ready to don—always a perfect coiffure 
and may be dressed in any style you 
choose. 


Sold in the Hairdressing Salon of Each 
of the Exclusive Stores Named Below: 
NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH, PA. 
James McCreery & Co., Joseph Horne Co. 
Fifth Ave. & 34th St. 
R. Louis, 

681 Fifth Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Abraham & Straus, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Edmonds 
1505 Locust St. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
William Filene’s Sons Co. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Emile 
221 Connecticut Ave. 
If your city is not listed above, write us and we will 
arrange to supply you through a conveniently located 


store. 
RUFFIO et FILS, Importer 


26 WEST 58th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 134) 


“Yes? Switzerland is a charming coun- 
jin” 

“This room isn’t taken?” 

“Not for the moment, Monsieur.” 

“Could I have it to-morrow?” 

“But as Monsieur is starting for Zermatt?” 

“Zermatt’s a long way off. What about 
terms?” 

Madame mentioned them in a casual way. 
They were, as the waiter had hinted, very 


high. 
“T don’t want every one here,” said 
Madame. “Since the war people travel who 


would do better to stay at home. Monsieur 
knows the types I allude to.” 

“But they’re the ones that have money to 
burn, aren’t they?” 

“TI don’t want their moncy. 
prices are practically prohibitive. 

Jack looked round the dear little room, with 
its wonderful bed, its old bits of furniture, its 
fascinating collection of prints—‘Susannah 
and the Elders” over the bed, *‘‘Avarice” 
above the wash-stand, ‘‘ Looking at Pictures” 
near the window. He leaned for a moment 
out of the window, looking into the green 
deserted garden and listening to the voices of 
the Forest. 

““What’s the number, Madame?” he said 
at last. 

Madame informed him. 

On the following day that number was the 
number of his own room, and Zermatt and 
the Alps were forgotten. 


To them my 


” 


BE JRE leaving Paris, Jack had got hold 
of some golf clubs. Madame kindly 
gave him a card for the Secretary of the 
Fontainebleau Club House, which he duly 
presented with his own card. He was shown 
the book of members, and discovered one 
whom he knew and who lived in Paris. 
Discreet inquiry was made through the 
telephone, and the result was that Jack was 
admitted to the Fontainebleau Club as a 
Visiting member. 

On his second day in Fontainebleau, he 
passed the morning alone in the Forest, and 
played round the golf course with the club 
professional in the afternoon. Between five 
and six he sat on the terrace in front of the 
club house, with a long drink beside him and 
a cigaret between his lips. 

This place had a spell and he felt it. He 
honestly thought that the course he had just 
finished playing over was the most beautiful 
and attractive he had ever been on. It was 
wrapped round by the Forest. The ground 
was delightfully varied. Every shot was 
entertaining. Romance attended almost ev- 
cry step of the player’s walk from tce to tee. 
And the air was exquisite, impregnated with 
healthy and subtle odors from the vast woods 
which stretched all round, billowing up to the 
blue horizon. 

Jack gazed out now over the undulating 
country, with its velvety greens, its little 
enticing flags. In the far distance, he heard 
a distant baying of dogs. The kennels of the 
Fontainebleau staghounds were not far off, 
he supposed. And he thought of the life 
in the Forest, the life of beast and bird in the 
great wilderness of trees; and of the chase 
with its mellow horns, its straining dogs, its 
thunder of horses’ hoofs, its merry voices of 
women and men. And he thought of the 
romances of the innumerable lovers who had 
sought seclusion in the shadows cast by the 
close growing venerable trees, and of the 
great painters who had drawn inspiration from 
this fastness of nature, so near to Paris, so 
remote in feeling from Paris. 

Only that morning, when he had been 
wandering alone down a dappled avenue, 
patterned with sun shafts and shadows, he 
had heard joyous shouts, the sound of 
laughter, then the soft gallop of horses on one 
of the rides laid down for horsemen. And he 
had caught sight of two strange Bohemian 
ficures, with great boots, silk armless shirts, 
sombreros, flowing hair, bronze colored arms 
and faces, racing wildly through the Forest to 
a sharp music of cracking whips. Like two 
Egyptian centaurs they had looked as they 
vanished in the direction of Barbizon. And 
Jack had looked after them with envy. It 
would be good to fling away care with a gay 
companion in the Forest. The trees made a 
man want to return to nature and sink deep 
in the sylvan life. Those two fellows were 
painters, no doubt, probably two Orientals 
whom Paris had lured from the banks of the 
Nile, who had forgotten the Sphinx in the 
Quartier Latin, and who were now playing 
at being French Bohemians among the 
lingering influences of Barbizon. 

Jack was nearly certain his riders had been 
Orientals. 

He threw away his cigaret end, finished his 
drink and looked round. There were several 
French people on the terrace. They seemed 
to know each other well and were chattering 
gaily. Jack noticed that the women were all 
“made up.” Suddenly he felt rather loneiy 
and “out of it.” And he got up and went 
away. 


He strolled home along the high road at 
the edge of the forest, and presently came 
to the outskirts of the town, to a broad 
avenue bordered on one side with houses 
which looked like old country houses 
some of them with gardens and alleys em. 
bowered in green. These houses all seemed 
resting, dreaming away the hours. Jack 
wondered who lived in them, but saw no one 
standing among the flowers, or leaning out 
from the windows. 

Mysteries! It would be strange to have 
your home in Fontainebleau. One would 
want a sweet woman there. But her lips 
must not be painted. 

And anyhow Jack didn’t trust women. 

At dinner that night he asked his friend, 
the elderly waiter, who watched over him with 
more efficient solicitude than the average 
father’s for a son, which was the best café 
in the town. The waiter mentioned a name, 
then added, 

“But if Monsieur wants a little amusement 
to-night I should advise the cinema in—” 
he gave the name of a street. 

Jack inquired about the entertainment 
there. The waiter had sampled it with his 
wife on his “evening off” and had found it 
truly artistic. There were, of course, the 
actualités to begin with. These were followed 
by a comic film, of which the waiter regretted 
that he could not say very much in praise, 
Monsieur knew the type of thing: a fat man 
getting into difficulties, falling into a tar 
barrel, being stuck in a fire escape, having 
the hose turned upon him, losing his clothes 
while bathing at Dieppe, and so forth. No 
instructed man, of course, could take any 
interest in such puerilities, though the waiter’s 
wife had laughed, “but she laughs very easily, 
poor soul.”” No; but at nine-thirty precisely 
there was a film which was of genuine value, 
a story by one of the first French writers, such 
as would delight a man of Monsieur’s educa- 
tion and refined taste. It was on the senti- 
mental side, and drew tears from the audience. 
The waiter himself had been touched, and his 
wife—poor soul, she was very easily moved— 
had been quite overcome by it. And the 
acting of it had been superb. But well it 
might be, as Mlle. Antoinette Durier played 
the principal part. 

““Mademoiselle Durier? Who is she?” 

“Monsieur has never heard of Mademoiselle 
Durier?” 

Jack was afraid he hadn't. 

‘She is the Madame Bartet of the screen. 
Monsieur saw Madame Bartet at the Comédie 
Frangaise before her retirement?” 


ES, Jack had seen and delighted in 

Madame Bartet. Well, Mademoiselle 
Durier, still fortunately young, no more than 
thirty or so, had the same type of personality, 
the same delicate art as Madame Bartet. 
But she only acted for the films. 

‘She is always dans le vrai, M’sieu. That 
is her great charm. A true woman, a true 
Frenchwoman.” 

The waiter paused, then added: 

“We often have her here.” 

‘She stays in the hotel?” 

““No; she has a friend who owns La Maison 
Blanche, the white house standing back in a 
garden on the right of the road as you go to 
the Forest. She stays sometimes with her, 
and often comes here for meals. Monsieur 
passes the house on the way to the golf club.” 

The white house! One of the mysteries 
Jack had thought about that evening! 

“T’ll go and see that film to-night,” he said. 

“Monsieur will be delighted with it. 
Monsieur will be touched. I answer for that. 
It begins at nine-thirty precisely.” 

“Just tell me how one gets there.” 

The waiter gave Jack his instructions. 

A few minutes before the half hour after 
nine Jack arrived at the picture house, which 
was in a rather dark side street. The name, 
Antoinette Durier, was “starred” on ad- 
vertisements outside. Jack paid for 4 
fauteutl and went in. 

Accustomed to English picture houses, he 
was surprised to find himself in a large, 
barrack-like, squalid hall, devoid of all luxury, 
even of all comfort, dirty, ugly, and smelling 
of humanity. A dingy old woman, whose 
grimy wrinkles suggested to Jack a past full 
of unsavory experiences, showed him to 4 
hard and narrow “tip-up” seat. The lights 
were up for the moment, and showed a crowd 
of people, in which French soldiers pre 
dominated, but scarcely had Jack sat down 
on something that felt hke cold iron betore the 
lights were switched off, and the troubles of 
the fat man mentioned by the waiter con 
tinued to their appointed and disastrous end. 


SHORT interval followed, during which 
many of the audience went out, tramping 
noisily over the uncarpeted floor covered wit 
stains, and Jack took stock of the people about 
him. : 
It was difficult to believe, on a first glance, 
that they would find any attraction in delicate 
(Continued on page 135) 
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“Beneath your chin your age is written.” 
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showing how a drooping chin line may 
be made firm and youthful. DOROTHY 
GRAY’S RUSSIAN ASTRINGENT CREAM 
contracts loose crepy skin without dry- 
ing it, and at the same time is a perfect 
powder base. $3.00 per jar. 
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youthful chin line—the true mark of 
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chin line can make you look ten years older. 


Your chin line is the line of least re- 
sistance to the approach of age. Yet 
even with young women, that cruel 
droop may creep in through neglect. 
And now women everywhere are learn- 
ing that with Dorothy Gray’s scientific 
methods and marvelous preparations, a 
sagging chin line can be protected 
against relaxing of the muscles. 


You should know about Dorothy 
Gray's simple and health-giving treat- 
ments. You too can obtain the same 
remarkable results which have brought 
so much satisfaction to hundreds of 
other women. 


If you live in New York, or if you 
stop there frequently, don’t miss your 
opportunity of taking a course of facial 
treatments, twice yearly, at the Doro- 
thy Gray Studios. Women come from 
Paris and other foreign cities especially 
for these celebrated treatments. If your 













time is limited, you can learn in one ap- 
pointment—by taking Miss Gray's 
special instruction treatment—how to 
give yourself the treatments in your 
own home. 


Many leading stores in the larger 
cities, realizing the importance of the 
Dorothy Gray Preparations and the 
splendid results to be obtained from 
their use, have sent women to the 
Dorothy Gray Studios for a course of 
instruction in their application, adding 
this valuable service to their toilet goods 
departments. In many such stores you 
will find these women qualified to give 
you expert advice and guidance. 


If there is no representative near you, 
simply fill out the card below and mail 
it to Dorothy Gray. She will write you 
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best suited to your particular needs, 
and instructing you in their application. 
With Miss Gray’s treatments, the skin 
is cleared and made lighter, the con- 
tours are rounded out, loose flabby skin 
is contracted, relaxed muscles are made 
firm, the droop under the chin disap- 
pears—and you look ten years younger! 
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art. Jack saw no English. The only foreigners 
his eyes lit on were some yellow men, or 
rather boys, for the oldest was probably not 
more than twenty-two, who were sitting 
together just in front of him. He counted 
seven of them, all marked with the sign 
manual of the Far East, observant, remote, 
yet quite larky among themselves. Two 
were obviously Japanese. The others might 
be Anamites, or—Jack couldn’t tell. A 
large, capable-looking middle-aged French- 
woman seemed to be chaperoning them. Jack 
remembered the Egyptian centaurs in the 
Forest. Evidently Fontainebleau attracted 
Orientals. 

All the rest of the crowd were surely French. 
He saw no gentlefolk. There were some 
family parties; many girls and young men 
of what are called “the lower classes,’ several 
women whose profession was obvious, some 
enigmatic elderly women and frowsty old 
men, large numbers of restless children. 
Poilus were everywhere. Horizon blue 
uniforms made patches of color. Several 
groups of officers, whose definite dash looked 
not unlike swagger to an Englishman, sat in 
the back seats. Jack did not see one face 
that could be rightly called intellectual, 
refined, or even earnest, not one face that 
suggested any idealism, any search after the 
best, the higher things, any aspiration, any 
noble sentiment. Instead he saw features 
which seemed to him stamped with self- 
satisfaction, good nature, frivolity, vanity, 
libertinism, dulness, avarice, sharp bright- 
ness of an uninteresting kind, light-hearted 
larkiness, fat and heavy expectancy, or 
somber and double-chinned gravity. Could 
such a crowd respond to beauty, to delicacy, 
to simplicity, to a refined talent which con- 
fined itself within the limits of the truth? 
Yes, for it was a French crowd; and Jack 
knew the curious sense of art which is to be 
found often in the most unpromising French 
people. 


BELL sounded with a tingling insistence. 
Those who had gone out trooped back, 
talking and laughing. All over the ugly hall 
there was a noise of seats being pulled down, a 
rustle as people settled into them. Then the 
lights went out, and the name of the forth- 
coming film was thrown upon the screen in 
golden letters surrounded by a border of red, 
with the name of the author. Darkness; then 
“Antoinette de Roubaix—Mademoiselle An- 
toinette Durier.” The lettering vanished, 
and a woman appeared on the screen, a 
woman in a black dress, with a slim, elegant 
figure, dark, expressive and wistful eyes, a 
long, rather sad face, distinctively French in 
outline, thick hair very simply arranged, slim, 
delicate hands, still, sensitive lips. This 
woman gazed into the audience with an abso- 
lute lack of vanity or self-consciousness. 
She seemed to be thinking deeply about 
something that was sad and mysterious, 
something that was going to trouble her life. 
“C'est elle,” said a voice in the darkness 
near Jack. Then the woman vanished and 
the film play began. 

Something in Jack echoed silently that 
I'rench exclamation. Something in him said, 
“C'est ellef”” And for an instant he was back 
in his Pall Mall Club, taking part in a dis- 
cussion, hearing the voices of friends. Tor- 
rington’s voice sounded in his mind, describ- 
ing a woman in a French film, a woman abouc 
whom Jack had dreamed later on when he 
had been alone in his flat in St. James’s 
Street. Surely the woman who had just 
faded away from the screen must be she. 
Torrington had forgotten her name. Jack 
could supply it now. That name must be 
Antoinette Durier, the Bartet of the screen. 
He was certain of it. 

What a stroke of luck! He felt as if he had 
met unexpectedly some one he had _ been 
wanting to meet for a long time. He even 
felt—he was sitting in the dark in lonel.ness, 
the loneliness of the stranzer in the crowd— 
as if fate had prevented his journey to Zer- 
matt and had led him to Fontainebleau. 


T WAS well past eleven o'clock when the 
word “Fin” appeared in golden letters 
upon the screen. Then the lights went up 
and Jack felt for his hat. For the first time in 
his life he had wanted to applaud at the close 
of a film, as he had often applauded when the 
final curtain came down at the end of a play. 
It seemed cold, almost heartless, not to 
applaud such acting as he had just seen. 
He could scarcely realize that Antoinette 
Durier was not somewhere in this building, 
somewhere behind the scenes, that the 
cheering of the audience would not bring her 
before them to acknowledge their tribute to 
her genius. 

For it seemed to him that she really had 
genius as a film actress. 

As he got up to go out he looked round at 
the faces about him, faces of men and women, 
of boys and girls, all in movement toward the 
door that gave into the street. Were they not 
changed? Had not the life story they had 








just lived through rendered them less com. 
monplace? They carried with them now qa 
new experience, a new knowledge. 
knew more about human life, more about the 
human heart than they had known when they 
came in from the street two or three hours ago, 
The knowledge must surely have changed 
them. And he searched their faces curiously, 
The yellow boys, with their chaperon, 
were just in front of him. He heard some of 
them talking in a language unknown to him, 
Then the chaperon said in sonorous French, 
“No, no, no! I will not have it. What are 
you here for in Fontainebleau? It must be 
French or nothing. You may be silent jn 
your own language, but you must not speak 


it. 

And the yellow boys smiled, narrowing their 
long eyes. But smiling or grave their faces 
were inscrutable to Jack. He could not read 
them. And he looked at the French faces 
surrounding him. In some of these, even in 
many, he believed that he detected the linger- 
ing symptoms of an emotion which he under- 
stood and had shared, perhaps was sharing 
still. Several women showed traces of having 
recently been weeping, and he saw more than 
one man looking grave, not with the heavy 
gravity of mere dulness of intellect, but with 
the deeper gravity that is indicative of active 
feeling. He specially noticed three young 
officers whom he had seen near him during the 
interval between the two films. Then they 
had looked like flourishing, indeed, swagger- 
ing libertines, pleased to show to a bourgeois 
audience their bold emancipation from the 
middle class proprieties. They had joyously 
insulted any woman who attracted their 
attention with their eyes, Now they seemed 
subdued. Their faces showed humanity 
rather than militarism. When Jack looked 
at them now he thought of them rather as sons 
than as seducers. As he neared the exit he 
found himself close behind them, and he 
heard one of them say, 

“Quelle charmante femme!” 

And one of his two companions answered, 

“* Mais out! Une vraie femme!” 

The last words summed up his own feeling 
about Antoinette Durier. She was surely a 
true woman; not a modern woman, creature 
of what is sometimes called her “time,” the 
artificial puppet—representative of a swiftly 
passing epoch, the bobbed hair and vanity 
bag doll, who would die out with the after- 
the-war degeneracy of which she was born, 
but the woman of the ages and of the un- 
expressed dreams of man, the lasting loveli- 
ness of life that man stretched out his arms 
to, and needed, and was secretly seeking even 
among the rouge pots, and the dancing clubs, 
and the noisy and garish brothels. 

It will be noted that Jack emerged into the 
narrow and faintly lighted street of Fontaine- 
bleau in a condition of strong emotionalism. 
Had he described his own state of feeling he 
would probably have said that he was “all 
stirred up.” The crowd began to disperse, 
fraying out in various directions; the sounds 
of the voices died out of his ears, of the foot- 
steps grew dim on the pavements and ceased. 
Presently he was quite alone, passing among 
trees by the Bull Statue erected to the 
memory of Rosa Bonheur. 


HY was it that any story in which self- 

sacrifice was the theme made such a 
strong appeal to a world notoriously selfish? 
Jack wondered about that. Men and women 
seemed to be stirred most surely by the very 
deeds they were most unlikely to perform, by 
the actions of which they themselves were 
incapable. They lived selfishly and loved un- 
selfishness; they sought possession with greedy 
persistence and admired above all things the 
giving up of possessions, especially of moral 
possessions—such as, for instance, a g00 
woman’s sacrifice of her reputation to shield 
an erring sister. And Jack remembered the 
rather cynical remark he had heard made by a 
clever theatrical manager in London, “I 
you want to play a trump card in the theater 
give the public a blend of love, religion, and 
self-sacrifice. The pit and gallery will always 
eat renunciation, and the boxes and stalls are 
really very much the same in feeling as the 
pit and gallery, though they don’t like to 
think so.” 

The film, Jack had just seen had been the 
story of a woman’s sacrifice to save the repu- 
tation of her dead younger sister. This sister 
had died suddenly, wh.le her husband was 
abroad, leaving a packet of compromising 
love-letters locked up in the drawer of a 
writing table in her sitting-room. Her lover 
had implored Antoinette Durier, who play’ : 
the part of the elder sister, to get the letters 
for him before the husand, who had never 
suspected his wife of infidelity, came back. 
The husband, coming back unexpectedly, had 
caught Antoinette Durier in the act ot stealing 
the letters and, to save the reputation of te 
dead girl, she had said that they were love- 
letters written to her which she had given © 
her sister to keep for her. She had not dared 
(Continued on page 140) 
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to keep them in her own home, fearing lest her 
husband might discover them. Her brother- 
in-law, who had always thought her a perfect 
wife and mother, as perfect indeed as he had 
supposed his own wife to be, was much 
shocked at this revelation, but promised to 
keep silent about it if she would go to her 
lover and get back the letters which she must 
have written to him. (Meanwhile he would 
keep the other packet.) Of course, there were 
no such letters, but Antoinette Durier went 
to her dead sister’s lover, obtained from him 
her sister’s letters to him, and brought them 
to her brother-in-law, who thereupon, with 
great magnanimity, and in complete ignor- 
ance of the truth, burnt both packets of 
letters. The film ended with his sublimely 
forgiving the innocent woman who had saved 
him by her self-sacrifice from the knowledge 
of his own dishonor. 

‘Je te pardonne!” 

Those Christian words had been the last 
thrown on the screen, had left the audience 
to turn over in their minds a last fine point 
of delicate French irony. 

But the film had been full from beginning to 
end of delicate irony. The bare bones of the 
story were of small value. One skeleton is 
very like another. But the art of its presenta- 
tion, the ingenuity of its detail, the perfection 
of its form, and the reality of its atmosphere, 
marked it out as the work of a fine and subtle 
brain. And the acting of it had been marvel- 
ous. 

** Je te pardonne!” 

Those words were in Jack’s mind now as he 
walked in the dark by the high wall which 
shut off the Palace Gardens of Fontainebleau. 
Such a man to forgive such a woman. It was 
very absurd, but so real had been the story to 
him that Jack longed to go to that forgiving 
man, to open his blind eyes, and say to him, 


“You fool! Can't you see what she is? How 
could such a woman be false in love? How 
could such a mother sin with a lover? You 


fool, it was your own wife who sinned!” 


HERE had been two children in the story, 

children of the two sisters. That delicious 
woman had “‘mothered”’ them both. And in 
a piercing scene the blind man had threatened 
to take away his innocent child from the 
custody of his sister-in-law, alleging that she 
was unfit to have the care of a child. 

The absurdity of it! But the abomination 
of it too! 

He had given in at last. The sincerity, the 
transparent truth of the woman, had found 
its way even through the triple armor of his 
suspicion. He could not of courst believe in 
the woman his sister-in-law had been—in his 
imagination. But he had found himself un- 
able at the last not to believe in the woman 
she now was. 

And so—he had pardoned her. 

Jack laughed aloud by the high palace wall 
as he thought of it. 

So, men were as blind to virtue in women, it 
seemed, as they were—many of them—blind 
to vice! 

Jack wondered how blind he was. He al- 
ways felt that he saw clearly, saw what was in 
women and saw it as it was. Perhaps he was 
exceptional. But whether he was exceptional 
or not he felt quite certain that he could 
never have been deceived as the man in the film 
had been deceived. He would have seen what 
that woman was. He would never have been 
taken in by her unselfish pretense of wicked- 
ness. 

Certainly she was the woman about whom 
Torrington had talked in the club. Jack had 
no doubt whatever about that. Torrington’s 
description had been too close and accurate 
for a mistake to be possible. The long face, 
the wistful eyes, the quiet hands, the utter 
lack of self-consciousness, the simple elegance, 
the supreme sincerity—yes, Torrington had 
undoubtedly described Antoinette Durier. 
There could be no other film actress like that. 

She was the type of woman Jack had been 
longing to meet ever since he had come back 
from the war, the type he had failed to meet. 
He didn’t believe in women anyhow, but he 
believed in that woman. 

And yet, in a way, she had been cunning on 
the film. She had certainly lied. She had 
deliberately deceived her brother-in-law. 
She had masqueraded as the woman she was 
not. 

But she had had a beautiful purpose. There 
had been nobility in her deception. Her 
motive had been a splendid one. 

Jack saw the huge dark bulk of the palace 
now. A ray of the young moon fell on the 
whiteness of the hotel opposite. He saw that 
the courtyard was deserted. It was late. The 
hotel was shut. The night porter would let 
him in. 

The night was warm and balmy and very 
still, romantically still. All Fontainebleau 
seemed to be sleeping. But Jack telt no 
inclination to sleep. He stood by the iron 
gateway of the court in front of the palace, 
and looked across the Place to the hotel, and 
thought about his little bedroom and _ its 


walls covered with prints and engravings, 
Then he thought of the vast Forest close by 
of the avenues of great trees, of the branching 
rides with their soft surfaces and enticing 
distances, of the healthy open spaces and the 
dense groves, far from the roads that were 
cut through that ordered wilderness, where 
there was always a darkness, and where the 
lovers found their way. And he thought again 
of La Maison Blanche. 


OUND the corner to the right, beyond the 

hotel, stretched ihe road to’the Obelisk: 

and there the Forest began. A few minutes’ 

walk would bring Jack in sight of it. He 

looked at his watch. Twenty minutes yet 

before midnight. He put back his watch and 
walked on slowly toward the Forest. 

The mysteries—so he had thought of the 
large detached houses at the edge of the Forest 
—were dark in their gardens. The alley 
leading to one of them looked velvety black, 
Presently he heard a very faint sound and 
stood still. What was it? Ah, somewhere, 
in some hidden place, a fountain was playing. 
And he listened and thought it made the 
most delicate sound he had ever heard, thin, 
unobtrusive, yet full somehow of personality, 
And the sound held him there. How coarse 
much of life was! And how tired some people, 
even some men, got of its coarseness. The 
voice of that fountain and memories of the 
war! There was surely a far-away to which 
life was going through the pain and the coarse- 
ness. The purging must come—but when? 

Antoinette Durier would love the voice of 
that fountain! It had a wistfulness that was 
not unlike the wistfulness of her eyes. Fora 
sound can be like a sight. 

Jack wondered where the fountain was 
playing. Its voice seemed to come from a 
garden beyon | a tall iron gate set in a high 
stone wall which skirted the path to the Forest. 
He moved on a few paces and saw a light. It 
shone in the window of a large white house 
set back from the road. The window was on 
the ground floor of the white house. 

La Maison Blanche! 

This must be the white house about which 
the waiter had told him, the house where she 
sometimes stayed. And the fountain must be 
playing in its garden. 

Jack felt a sense of rightness, a pleasant, 
almost comforting sense of the appropriate. 
In no other garden would the fountain be 
quite so harmonious. 

Some one was still up in the house. He 
wondered who it was, what type of person, 
whether woman or man. And he gazed at the 
lighted window. While he did so he presently 
saw a dark shadow obscure the light for an 
instant. Some one was coming in front of 
the light. A moment, and the light shone 
again as before. But he saw the shadow 
nearer, faintly relieved against the luminous 
night. It was moving quietly in the garden, 
probably on a terrace that ran along the front 
of the house. Some one was walking in the 
garden, enticed by the night, as he was. The 
shadow moved toward the left, and vanished, 
then a pana moved toward the right and 
vanished again. 


OME one was walking up and down alone 

in the night. An odd, perhaps absurd, 
conviction came to Jack. He felt that this 
shadowy, pacing figure was the figure of the 
woman he had seen that night on the film. 
It might be so. Antoinette Durier sometimes 
came to Fontainebleau, stayed in a white 
house there. 

The shadow reappeared and paused. It 
remained motionless. And then Jack felt 
as if it knew that some one was there watching 
it, that he was there. Suddenly he was un- 
comfortable. He moved abruptly and walked 
away down the deserted road toward the 
Forest. It seemed to him that he had been 
playing the spy for the first time in his life. 
And he was angry with himself. 

When he reached the edge of the Forest, he 
paused again. The moon had gone behind a 
cloud. A faint breeze stirred, increased. 
He heard voices from the trees, and realized 
the lateness of the hour, his sol tude, the vast- 
ness of the Forest. The breeze developed into 
a soft wind that sighed through the balmy 
night. The moon remained hidden. Jack 
turned and went back to the hotel. 

As he passed the white house, he did not 
look again into its garden. But he felt that 
the shadow was no longer there; he felt that 
the window which had shown a light was now 
dark. 


ACK had never been an airman. Ii he had 
been perhaps the girl he had been engaged 

to would not have jilted him. Airmen, It 
seems, are adventurous or earth as well as up 
in the blue. Jack thougut of that on the 
following morning and was afraid that he 
lacked something which women liked. He 
had been a good soldier, and was appre ciated 
by men.. But perhaps he was not sutficiently 
“enterprising” to have great success with 

(Continued on page 141) 
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women, with modern women. Evidently, 
they were attracted by what he thought of as 
impudence. He happened to dislike impu- 
dence in both the sexes. Rt was probably 
a mistake to dislike the quality that was in the 
fashion of your day. 

He wondered what an airman would have 
done in the circumstances in which he found 


uN 





himself 

¥ After a long night in his excellent bed, he 
had come down very late and was break- 
jasting in the courtyard. ‘The morning was 
sunny, but not yet very hot. There was a 
delightful freshness in the air. The aspect of 
things was radiantly cheerful and cozy, too. 
There was an attractive note of coziness in 
Fontainebleau. You felt at home there in 
no time. Jack felt already thoroughly at 
home. But this morning, he wished that 
he had somebody to share this feeling with. 
\ man wants a companion on a holiday. In 
the Forest, when he had seen the centaurs go 
by, galloping into the distance, he had 
thought of a jolly companion, what fun it 
would be to have a comrade in the Forest. 
This morning, he had a rather different desire. 

\ young waiter had been attending to his 
wants. But now his elderly and special friend 
appeared, coming from “‘ Madame’s ’ room. 

“Monsieur is late to-day,” said the waiter. 

“T was up late last night. After the cinema 
I went for a stroll.” 

‘Ah, in the moonlight!”’ said the waiter. 

And a faint, but rather significant, smile 
slightly twisted his long lips. 

‘Oh, I was quite alone!”’ said Jack. 

“What a pity!” rejoined the waiter. “The 
moonlight, they say, was intended by the good 
God for two, and no other number. Our 
great writer, M. de Maupassant, has shown 
the world that in his ‘Clair de Lune.’ No 
doubt Monsieur is acquainted with it.” 

Jack had read it and thought it jolly good. 

“And what did Monsieur think of Made- 
vioiselle Durier?” 

Jack hesitated for a moment and then “‘let 
go.” After all, why should he bother about 
what a waiter, however worldly wise, thought? 
And he wanted an outlet badly. The waiter 
listened with evident pleasure. The French 
have a way of taking a compliment paid to a 
French individual as praise intended for the 
entire French nation. The waiter, following 
the fashion of his country, was glad to know 
that Monsieur placed French acting so high, 
and realized what French womanhood was. 
France was much misunderstood at the 
present time. She was too often judged by 
her low politicians and her libertine spend- 
thrifts. But Paris was not France, though of 
course Paris was the most beautiful and 
artistic city in Europe. The greatness of 
France was founded on the courage and chiv- 
alry of her sons, and on the purity and beauty 
of her family life. A pére de famille might 
have a mistress. There was nothing to be 
said against that. But he would always 
respect his wife and treat her as the queen 
of the family. Mademoiselle Durier repre- 
sented the ideal wife and mother of France 
on the screen. Did not Monsieur think so?”’ 

Jack heartily agreed. But—er—was Made- 
moiselle Durier married and a mother? 

\s to the former question the waiter, 
speaking out of personal knowledge, could 
answer no. Mademoiselle Durier was not 
married. As to the latter question—a slight 
confidential smile at this point—as man to 
man, if Monsieur would permit the expression, 
the waiter was not qualified to say. After 
all, Mademoiselle Durier’s life was oer own. 
And naturally such a woman was enormously 
attractive to men. So, she very well might 
bea mother. But really the waiter could not 
say If she had any children, she never 
rought them with her to Fontainebleau. 
He could answer for that. 


Jack could not help secretl smiling at the 

waiter’s delightfully French point of 
view. Nevertheless, he was conscious of 
another feeling which was not wholly agree- 
able. The remark about Mademoiselle 
Durier being enormously attractive to men, 
to Frenchmen espe ially, no doubt, sent 
through Jack a creeping of jealousy. 

The waiter was evidently unaware of this, 
tor he added blandly: : 
: “An men are always attracted by a 
beautiful woman who is before the public, 
Monsieur. Réclame is like a halo, or like a 
own, if Monsieur prefers it. The singer, 
the actress, the dancer, the film artiste, has 
ilways a lure for men. Mademoiselle Durier 
no doubt must have a great many lovers.” 
“She doesn’t look like that,” said Jack, 
ruskly, 

Pardon?’ 

The Waiter was evidently at sea. 

hes doesn’t look like that type of woman 

ali. 


The waiter was afraid he didn’t quite catch 
seurs meaning. Jack began to realize 
Was becoming absurd. 


I only meant that on the screen Made 
Moiselle | i 


Mon 
that he 


Jurier looks a very serious woman 





A charming woman, of course; but not the 
_— a man would dream of taking a liberty 
with. 

The waiter’s clean-shaven face—he shaved 
in the evening, by the way, and showed it 
in the morning—showed genuine surprise 
But surely Monsieur did not think a man was 
taking a liberty in loving a charming woman! 
Was it so considered in England? In France, 
women wanted to be loved. And he, the 
waiter, had been laboring under the impression 
that women in other countries, even in En- 
gland, were of the same way of thinking. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said Jack. “I know! 
But many men show that sort of thing in 
very objectionable ways. And such women 
hate impertinence.”’ 

Just then he thought of the airman, and 
of the girl he had been engaged to. 

Did they hate impertinence, what he, Jack, 
thought of as impertinence? Suddenly he 
had a sort of rush of blood to the head. The 
expression of surprise still apparent on the 
waiter’s dark, and very intelligent, face— 
wrinkled with intelligence, it looked—filled 
Jack with a deadly resolution to throw away 
himself. The waiter’s surprise was probably 
not distinctively French surprise. It repre- 
sented to Jack at this moment world-opinion, 
from which he alone, in an excess of folly, 
had chosen to exclude himself. It was crazy 
to be an emotional hermit. It made of life 
a howling solitude. The airman’s point of 
view was undoubtedly the world’s point of 
view. Jack resolved almost frantically to 
behave as if he were an airman. 

““No doubt Monsieur is right,’ said the 
waiter, politely. 

I mean—I only meant—” 


ACK stopped short and lit his pipe. And 

while he was lighting it he was throwing, 
or was trying to throw, away himself. 

“You know the white house up the road,” 
he said, when the pipe was lit. 

“La Maison Blanche! But yes, certainly.” 

“‘T understood you to say that Mademoi- 
selle Durier stays there sometimes.” 

She does, Monsieur.” 

“Ts there a fountain in the garden?” asked 
Jack, with crude boldness. 

“Yes, Monsieur, there is, to the left of the 
Judas alley.” 

“T thought so. I heard it last night.” 

‘Monsieur was in the garden of the Maison 
Bianche last night?” 

““Good Lord—no! But I walked up that 
way after the cinema show and heard a foun- 
tain playing.” 

‘“*Ah, in the night, when all is silent, one 
might no doubt hear it from the road.” 

“Well, I did! Some one was up in the 
house. There was a light in one of the ground 
floor windows.” 

“Truly!” 

“Yes. And presently, whoever it was came 
out into the garden and walked up and down 
on a terrace in front of the house.” 

‘There is a terrace, Monsieur.” 

“It was a woman, I should think.” 

“Truly!” 

“It just struck me,” Jack’s manner here 
was, he believed, quite as offhand as an air- 
man’s, “that—-er— Mademoiselle Durier 
might be staying at the Maison Blanche 
now.” 

“It’s possible, M’sieu.” 

“It might have been she who was walking 
on the terrace last night.” 

The waiter began to look extremely intelli- 
gent. 

“IT couldn’t say, M’sieu.” 

““No, of course not. Now—who are her 
friends? I mean who are the owners of the 
Maison Blanche?” 

Jack was feeling horribly blatant, as if he 
was forcing even the airman’s top note. But, 
having started, he was resolved to hold on 
his way. And he stared at the waiter in a 
very resolute and significant manner. 

‘The Maison Blanche belongs to Madame 
Grau, Monsieur. She is a widow, and South 
American. Her husband, Monsieur Grau, 
used to run opera houses, theaters, a circus at 
one time, they say. He left Madame well off.” 

** And is she often here?” 

“Oh, very often, M’sieu. But I do not 
know—at the moment. Madame is usually 
at Deauville in August.” 

“At Deauville?” 


ACK paused for a moment, gathering 

himself, or rather his airman self, together. 
Then, lowering his voice, he said, 

‘Look here, waiter. I want you to do 
something for me.” 

“1 shall be enchanted, M’sieu.”’ 

“T want you to find out to-day who— 
whether—who is at the Maison Blanche just 
now. Can you do it?” 

‘But certainly, M’sieu. My wife knows 
Madame Grau’s maid, and indeed all Ma- 
dame’s servants. M’sieu shall know to-day 
by six o'clock. I go off duty after the dé- 
Jeuner and shall be back by six.” 

(Continued on page 1.42) 
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Good! And if by any chance—”’ 
*M’sieu?” 

“Oh, well—that depends.” 
““M’sieu?’ 


“T'll tell you when I know who is at the 
Maison Blanche. There may be nobody but 
the servants.” 

“Tt’s possible.” 

“But a servant would hardly—oh, well!’ 

Suddenly Jack remembered that he was 
talking to a servant and stopped. The waiter 
looked at him inquiringly. 

“Now I’m off to play golf.” 

“‘T hope Monsieur will have a good game. 
I hope the drives, the puts, the approaches 
will be of a high class.” 

But they weren’t. Jack played abomi- 
nably. His eye was quite as often off the ball 
as on it. He sliced drive after drive, found 
almost every bunker on the course, and putted 
disastrously. The “Pro” who played with 
him looked increasingly Scottish as time wore 
on, and when Jack stated the obvious truth 
that he was thoroughly “off” his game merely 
rema rked, 

“On to-day’s play, sir, your handicap should 
be something over thirty.’ 

“act is I can’t concentrate,” said Jack. 
“My mind’s full of other things. 

To this the “Pro” answered nothing. He 
only raised his bushy eyebrows, took a good 
swing, and drove the ball a straight two hun- 
dred and eighty yards down the fairway. 

By six Jack was sitting in the tiny bit of 
arden that flanked the courtyard of the hotel. 
To him almost immediately came the waiter, 
walking softly with his thin legs rather wide 
apart. 

“Well?” said Jack. 

‘Will Monsieur take anything?” 

Jack understood the delicate discretion 
that was meeting the airman in him, and, 
subordinating for the moment his method to 
the waiter’s, ordered a drink, vermouth and 
Perrier. When the waiter brought it, and 
had the protection of his tray to give him 
a countenance, Jack ventured to repeat his 
remark. 

“Well?” he said again. 

“My wife has been up to Madame Grau’s, 
M’sieu. Madame is as usual at Deauville.” 

“Vea?” 

“But she has lent the Maison Blanche for 
this month to a friend.” 


” 


““Oh—a friend?” said Jack, looking blank. 
“Ves, M’sieu. To Mademoiselle Durier. 
ACK realized that the waiter was not 
wholly devoid of finesse. The slight de- 


lay which had been interposed in his convey- 
ing of the news he had gathered from his wife 
had certainly been intentional, and not in- 
effective. It had produced the blank look, 
which now gave place to an expression of 
a quite different type. 

‘Mademoiselle Durier is staying at the 
Maison Blanche!” 


“She is, M’sieu. Another vermouth, 
M’sieu?”’ 
“No, thanks.” 


Again Jack sought to summon the airman; 
he represented the modern spirit and was the 
type of a man who could carry everything 
before him victoriously. 

“Is Mademoiselle Durier alone at the 
Maison Blanche?” he asked in, he believed, a 
thoroughly insouciant manner. 

<. understand she is, for the 
M’ 'sieu. 

“For the moment!” 

“Mademoiselle only arrived at the Maison 
Blanche yeste day by an afternoon train. 

*‘Ch—I see 

The waiter stroked his tr: iy, glanced round, 
oe looked once more at Jack. 

“Can I do anything more for Monsieur?” 

es. 

Jack also looked round. There was nobody 
about. The courtyard was deserted. In 
the glass corridor he saw a couple of waiters 
laying the tables for dinner. They were 
busy. 

“Ves. I admired Mademoiselle 
very much on the screen last night. I should 

1 wonder if there’s a chance—I should 
very much like to know her. How could it be 
managed? 

\t this point in the interview Jack con- 
veyed a fifty franc note to the waiter for safe- 
keeping. 

‘Don’t you think a way could be found?” 

The waiter seemed to meditate. He fixed 
his eyes on the ground, pressed his long lips 
together, and added a few wrinkles to his 
exceptionally high forehead. 

“Madame knows Mademoiselle Durier 
very well,”’ he said, presently. “Possibly if 
Monsieur were to talk to Madame—not as he 
talks to me, of course! Madame is a very 
distinguished person, very distinguished. 
She is greatly attached to the English. Is 
Monsieur an upholder of the Entente?”’ 

‘I should say so! I was in France for over 
three years during the war.” 

‘Monsieur will do well to uphold the En- 

ente to Madame. Madame is a great patriot. 


moment, 


Durier 


She is full of the Spirit of France. Monsieur 
approves of the Treaty of Versailles?” 
“Well, I—” 

Jack had read and meditated over Keynes 
But now he caught the waiter’s eye, an eye full 
of subtlety and significance. 

“Certainly Ido. Of course, I do.” 

‘Madame will be pleased to know that. 
Has Monsieur seen Madame’ S$ private room, 
beyond the Bureau?” 

“Tt is full of treasures. If Monsieur is 
fond of beautiful things he should ask to see it, 
Monsieur will be rewarded. Monsieur has 
finished?” 

“Ves, quite. 

The waiter lifted his tray, 
empty glass carefully upon it, 
across the court in a 
manner. 


ACK felt that he was extremely fond of 

beautiful things, and that very evening he 
went to the Bureau, and discreetly asked 
whether it was possible for a stranger, a lover 
of France, and one who had had the great 
honor of fighting side by side with French 
soldiers for several years, to obtain a glimpse 
of the treasures contained in the sanctum 
beyond it. He had heard great report of these 
treasures, but perhaps they were not for the 
public eve. In that case he must apolo ize 
and beg ‘‘Madame”’ to pardon him for an 
unintentional indiscretion. 

It was all very charmingly managed; 
not, perhaps, quite in the airman’s ve'n, but 
with a mixture of self-possession and delicacy, 
the one stopping short of audacity, the other 
of cautious timidity 

In reply to his inquiry Madame herself 
issued forth from her lair, and with a gracious 
gravity that was characteristic of her, in- 
vited Jack into it, and carefully showed him 
the fine old French furniture, clocks, tapes- 
tries, and pictures which it contained. Jack's 
ignorance about such things was singularly 
complete, but he endeavored to mask it by 
ingenuous exclamations of admiration, by a 
discriminating attention to obviously charm- 
ing details, and a careful avoidance of any 
allusion to “periods.” Madame seemed 
quite satisfied with his performance, and 
when presently he spoke warmly about the 
Entente Cordiale, and swore by the Treaty 
of Versailles, she invited him to sit down ina 
beautiful gilt and brocaded chair, and, seating 
herself on another, discussed the foreign 
politics of the day with him, showing an 
intelligence, a fire, and a grasp of her subject 
which fairly astonished him. 

Madame, he now knew, was very much a 
somebody. He had to summon all his wits 
to be up to the mark with her. And he realized 
that such women as she would certainly ap 
a predomini int part in family life, would be, 
the waiter had phrased it, queens in the home 
circle. Her dark, fiery eyes seemed to read 
him like an open book when she looked at 
him, and her self-possession was so absolute 
that it made him feel as if he had very little, 
or none at all 

Impossible to play the airman in her sanc- 
tum! Impossible to make any allusion to the 
real object of his visit! She would see through 
subterfuge as quickly and as thoroughly as the 
average Jew sees through a Gentile’s attempt 
to make money out of him. Long before he 
got up out of the silk chair to say good night, 
Jack knew that the waiter’ s hint was destined 
to be unprofitable. 

And just there he was wrong! 


” 


placed the 
1 and _ retired 
strictly professional 


VEN as he was indulging himseli in some 
last, almost hectic praises of “the Tiger” 
and Poincaré, and holding out his hand to 
touch Madame’s, she said, 
fear you must feel a I:ttle 
without any companions, Monsieur?’ 
Jack was about to utter an emphatically 
polite, ‘Oh, no!” when something, the more 
subtle part of him no doubt, and rather sub- 
conscious than conscious, told him to stop, 
the ut to go on might be to miss an opportunity. 
“Well, Madame—-”’ he saic 
Then he paused. The warm, clever dark 
eyes were fixed on him. , 
Well, I must say I should be glad of @ 
little company at times. I simply love the 
place and your delicious hotel. But—any- 
how you have given me a delightful evening. 
Il enjoy a good talk—”’ 
he proke off, then ventured on it. 
—‘especially with a sympathetic and 
clever woman. 
Madame smiled and bowed very slightly. 
And Jack realized that he had never seen her 
smile before. Till now she had loo!ed clever, 


dull here 


dominating, intellectually ardent, but always 
grave, even almost sad. : sh 
“T am an old woman,” she said, wit 


charming simplicity. *‘ But if you are staying 


here for some time I might, perhaps, get YOU 
to know two or three pleasant people 
She paused, as if she had asked Jack @ 


He was aware of the del’cacy 9 
(Continued on page 144) 


question. 
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mind which had prompted her to the intona- 
tion and the pause. She was landlady. He 
was an independent traveler. She chose to 
mark the distinction. 

“Lovers of our English helpers and de- 
fenders, ’’ she then added. 

Jack grasped her hand warmly. 

“Madame, I shall be most grateful. My 
French isn’t wonderful—” 

“Tt is excellent, Monsieur. The accent of 
course is English, but the fluency is quite 
remarkable.” 

“Well, if you think it’s workable I shall be 
delighted to have an introduction or two, 
since you are good enough to trouble about 
me.” 

Good nights were spoken, and then Jack 
found himself out of doors, smoking a cigar, 
and wondering about things. 

Madame he felt sure had no difficulty in 
reading him. But could he read her? Had 
she been entirely “above board” with him 
just now, or had she been a little bit subtle? 
He was not sure. Could his friend the waiter 
have— 

He strolled out through the gateway in the 
tall iron railing and wandered slowly down 
the road, breathing in odors from the 
Forest. 

Could the waiter have said something to 
Madame? He had had fifty francs. He was 
obviously a very respectable person. He 
might have a sense of service due for money 
received. And Madame might have a French- 
woman's ready sympathy for the romantic 
desire of a young man. 

Really there was some romance in all this. 
At least, Jack began to think so. And he 
looked back to the past. Certainly, he had 
been desperately in love with Kit, the girl 
he had been engaged to. (Her name had 
been Catherine, but he had always called 
her Kit.) How often he had looked at her 
photograph in his dugout just before turning 
in for his spell of uneasy sleep! How often 
he had kissed it when no one was looking! 
His dreams and his longings had hovered 
about her. He had thought her very beauti- 
ful, full of intelligence and heart. She had 
worn her hair bobbed, but in those days he 
had loved bobbed hair. She had _ helped 
nature, but he had thought her little arts 
very innocent and charmingly feminine. Her 
preoccupation about clothes, the almost 
brooding interest she showed in hats, her 
passion for silk stockings—these things had 
not distressed him. He had even delighted 
in her habit of gazing into mirrors, and making 
her eyes large and religious, as if she were 
sitting for a photograph. 

He must have been very young in those 
days. Soon after she had married the air- 
man he had begun to see her as she was. 
But, nevertheless, it was she who had de- 
stroyed his belief in women. And now he 
was turning toward the idol again. 

Did Madame know? If she did she had 
heen beautifully discreet, had shown perfect 
tact. Frenchwomen had tact. They knew 
how to treat men. They were very feminine. 
Madame had charm, too. There was no 
nonsense about her, but she was very attrac- 
tive. Kit must really always have been full 
of nonsense. Jack remembered the absorbed 
and staring intentness of her when she had 
been gazing into a shop window where dress 
models were exhibited. At such moments, 
she had looked almost profound, as if the 
soul of her were reaching out after the 
ultimate. 


E WAS beginning to be glad he hadn’t 

married her. It was something to be 
free. The free man could welcome romance if 
it came his way. It would have been awk- 
ward if he had married Kit and then found 
he had made a mistake. She wouldn’t 
have liked that. She had a temper. But 
in those days he had thought that to have a 
temper showed strength of character. Per- 
haps it did. But a man didn’t want too much 
of that kind of strength in a woman. 

He wondered very much whether Madame 
knew. He hoped she did, because, if so, 
she certainly had a purpose. He began to feel 
excited. She had said “two or three pleasant 
people.” 

He should certainly stick by the Treaty of 
Versailles. After all an English Prime 
Minister had helped to make it. Therefore, 
the English nation could not go back on it. 
That wouldn’t do. And he, Jack, had 
always had great sympathy with the French. 
But a man had to come to France to under- 
stand French people thoroughly. 

He went to sleep that night musing on the 
two or three pleasant people whom Madame 
had practically promised to make known to 
him. 

On the following day, at lunch time, the 
waiter handed a little note to Jack, with the 
murmured words “from Madame.” Jack 
opened it with an air of detachment. It 
contained a charmingly worded invitation to 
him to take coffee with Madame in her salon 
at two o'clock that day. Jack hastened to 





write a reply, accepting with pleasure, and 
then returned to his table, while the waiter 
conveyed his note to Madame. 

Punctually at two o'clock Jack appeared 
at the entrance to the Bureau, and was 
ushered into Madame’s sanctum. 

He found her sitting there with two people 
who had been having déjeuner with her. One 
was a tall, rather bulky young man, with q 
large, heavy, and important looking clap. 
shaven face, an extraordinarily high forehead 
blue eyes and long, thick and straight hair 
which began to grow very far back on his 
powerful head, and displayed itself in slabs 
behind his big, well-shaped ears. The other 
was Antoinette Durier. 

Jack recognized her instantly. Off the 
screen, she looked exactly as she did on the 
screen. There was the same sad elegance, 
the same wistful unselfconscious expression 
in the dark eyes, the same quiet folding of the 
long hands, the same air of pathetic thought- 
fulness, almost of imaginative remoteness, 


UT she was dressed in white. And her 

white dress made her seem to Jack 
younger than she had seemed on the screen, 
She wore a black hat, and Jack noticed that 
her hair was dark brown with streaks of hair 
of a lighter, almost golden, brown. The darker 
hair lay below these lighter tresses, and 
showed between them. The complexion was 
of an alabaster whiteness. 

Madame received Jack with her usual grave 
cordiality and, rather formally, presented 
him to ‘“‘Mademoiselle Durier” and to 
‘Monsieur Martin Krahmer.” She added, 
in explanation of Monsieur Krahmer, “one 
of our American allies,”’ then, looking toward 
Mademoiselle Durier, said to her, ‘ Monsieur 
Richborough is a staunch friend of France. 
He fought on our soil for three years in the 
war, and is one of those true Englishmen who 
realize that a solemn treaty signed by a 
British Prime Minister was not made to be 
broken. Is it not so?” she concluded, turn- 
ing to Jack. 

What could Jack possibly say but that it 
was so? 

“Pray sit down, Monsieur, and let me give 
you some coffee,” Madame continued. 
“There are cigarets on that table.”’ 

Jack took one. As he turned from opening 
the box, and was about to feel for his matches, 
he met Mademoiselle Durier’s eyes. They 
were fixed upon him with an earnest, scru- 
tinizing gaze, not perhaps exactly sad, but 
very grave, very direct. There was some- 
thing almost singularly impersonal in those 
eyes, which reminded Jack of agates. They 
seemed to observe, hut to be wholly uncon- 
scious of observation. He felt for a moment 
slightly uneasy under their gaze, but he 
thought of the airman nature and of its 
effect on the most unlikely women. An 
airman was never embarrassed. That was 
why his success with all types of women was 
so great. The airman dominated by his 
larky indifference to opinion. Jack wondered 
very much what thoughts were passing 
through Mademoiselle Durier’s brain at that 
moment, but he tried to look as if he were 
the type of man who didn’t give a damn for 
any one’s opinion about him. 

Mr. Krahmer began to talk, apparently 
resuming an interrupted conversation. Jack 
discovered that he was a pianist, and was 
soon to know that he was celebrated, and had 
a great reputation among the élite of Paris 
and London. He looked like a bulky student. 
There was something oddly young and 
almost naive at times in his expression and 
manner. Yet he looked intellectual and 
strong willed, and spoke with authority. He 
had a small house in Fontainebleau at the 
edge of the Forest, and was at present staying 
there and composing the music for a ballet 
which was destined for the Diaghileff com- 
pany. He talked of the influences of the 
Forest in a strange, imaginative way, and ot 
the varying musical sounds given out by the 
vast assemblage of trees. ‘hen he spoke 
of the personalities of sounds. 

Jack thought of the fountain. And im- 
mediately he broke in, and spoke of it, and 
said that he had stood and listened to it at 
night by the railing of a garden, and that, 
while there, he had seen a lighted window, an¢ 
the shadow of some one crossing in front o 
the light, and presently passing to and fro on 
a terrace. And he had connected the shadow 
with the fountain, as if the one partook ot the 
personality of the other. 


HIS sort of talk was quite out of his usual 

“line.” Yet somehow it came to him in 
this company, and under those agate-like 
eyes of Mademoiselle Durier. The airman 
conception in his mind exercised a certam 
pressure on him, perhaps. He was being 
secretly, and quite consciously, audacious. 
Yet the words seemed to come to him spol 
taneously. 

“When was this, Monsieur?” asked Made 
moiselle Durier, in a soft, rather deep voice 
(Continued on page 140) 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


SCREEN 


New Novel 


(Continued from page 144) 


when he had finished, a voice which reminded 
Jack of the sound of a viola. 

“It was the day before yesterday,” Jack 
said. ‘‘I had been to see a film in which you 
acted, Mademoiselle. When I came out I 
went for a stroll toward the Forest. It was 
then I heard the fountain and saw the shadow.” 

“Tt must have been Madame Grau’s 
fountain,” said Madame. ‘One can hear it 
from the road when there is no traffic.” 

There was a white house in the garden,” 
said Jack. 

“Ves, it was our fountain,” said the viola- 
“T am staying there for a little 


like voice. 
while. It is my holiday.” 

“i’m taking mine, Mademoiselle,” said 
Jack. 

“And I come here to work,” said Mr. 


Krahmer. ‘The Forest scatters all sorts of 
different gifts to us. To one it gives powers of 
work, to another powers of rest. I think it’s 
more difficult to rest than to work.” 

He turned his large body massively in his 
chair, and laid a big hand, a thorough pian- 
ist’s hand, on Mademoiselle Durier’s left arm 
which, covered by a long white sleeve, was 
resting on the framework of her chair. 

“Antoinette, you never look as if you 
worked, and yet you toil day in, day out. 
How do you retain that atmosphere of repose, 
of inactivity? It’s a mystery to me. She 
doesn’t look as if she worked, does she?” he 
added, Icoking at Jack with his imaginative, 
yet rather hard blue eyes. ‘“‘Wouldn’t you 
put her down as an idler?” 

Jack looked at the big, soft hand, at the 
cushioned fingers grasping Mademoiselle 
Durier’s delicate arm. How well did this man 
know her? Jack disliked the freemasonry 
which no doubt existed among those who 
worked in the arts. It might mean nothing, 
but he disliked it. And he longed to pull the 
big hand away. 

““Wouldn’t you?” 

Jack realized that he hadn’t answered the 
question. 

“Well, I think Mademoiselle suggests quite 
the opposite of what in America they call 
hustle,” he said. 

“Hustle! The very word would be an 
outrage applied to or connected with An- 
toinette.” 

‘Damn him! Why does he keep on calling 
her Antoinette?”’ thought Jack. 

“One does not always choose to suggest 
what one really ” said Mademoiselle 
Durier, in her quiet, rather slow-speaking 
voice. “That might be a great mistake in 
this world of illusions. Don’t you think so?” 

The last words she addressed to Jack. He 
hesitated to answer. 

“You don’t?” she said. “No?” 

“Monsieur Richborough is English and 
perhaps prefers the downright, like many 
English. I do not speak of Celts,” said 
Madame, laying an almost vicious emphasis 
on the final word, and looking hard at Jack. 

“Well, I hardly know,” he said, with some 
hesitation. 

He knew none of these three people well. 
They might possibly all be cynics. Two of 


1s, 
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them were women, and he just then happened 
to remember that he didn’t believe in women, 

“Do tell us what you think, please,” said 
Mademoiselle Durier gently. 

“Perhaps you are Tight, Mademoiselle, 
But I think it makes life rather burdensome 
if one is always playing a part.” 

“Especially if playing parts is your pro- 
fession, eh, Antoinette?” said Mr. Krahmer. 

He had a powerful but rather dry voice 
which sounded strongly intellectual. 

“Still, they say,” he added, “that acting 
can become second nature.” 

“*T think the world in general prefers one’s 
pose to one’s reality,” said Mademoiselle 
Durier. 

Jack leaned forward. 

have seen you on the screen, Mademoi- 
selle,” he said. ‘‘ And you are by far the best 
film artist I have ever seen, and just because 
you don’t pose.” 

“There! What a pretty compliment,” said 
Madame. 

“Tf you could hear what your audiences 
say about you, I am sure you would realize 
that even the uninstructed public loves the 
truth of an artist better than the lie.” 

“What do they say?” she asked, but not 
with any eagerness. 

“Their verdict on you,” he said, boldly, 
“is that you are a true woman.” ; 

“On the screen,” said Mr. Krahmer. 

He looked at Mademoiselle Durier, then 
added, with an odd, significant drawl, 

“And off the screen, too.” 

“What film did you see me in?” 
to Jack. 

He told her. 

“Oh, yes—that! I am glad you liked it. 
Will you come to see me at the Maison 
Blanche?” 

“May I?” 

“Ves, do. And I will show you the fountain 
you have only heard as yet.” 

“Thank you. I will come. 
great pleasure for me.” 

Then Mr. Krahmer began to talk about 
music. Madame joined in, and_ praised 
French music, saying that at last, thank 
God, that horrible, heavy, boring German 
stuff was losing its hold on the world, and 
quoting a remark of Saint-Saéns on Wagner, 
which had been said by the Master to her in 
that very room, that if eternity was like 
Wotan, as seemed too probable, then he could 
only pray for annihilation. Mr. Krahmer, 
perhaps, considered this as a challenge. Any- 
how he took it up, and a hot discussion raged 
in which neither Jack nor Mademoiselle 
Durier took much part. Presently she 
got up rather wearily to go. Her last words to 
Jack, spoken with her curious impersonal 
eyes fixed upon him, were, 

“T should never have said that the love- 
letters in the escritoire were written to me 
instead of to my sister.” 

‘“*Wouldn’t you?” said Jack, startled. 

“No. I only do those things in films.” 

She walked out of the room exactly as she 
had walked on the screen. 

(To be continued in the December issue) 
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a smile of commiseration. ‘Monsieur, these 
people are feeding themselves, but as for eat- 
ing—well, no, can’t*say these people are 
eating. If I do not insist upon offering any- 
thing to Monsieur, my only reason is because 
I know how fastidious Monsieur is as regards 
his meals.”’ I took a peep at the bill-of-fare. 
“Oh, Monsieur can read the program all over. 
I acknowledge it looks tempting at first sight. 
Unluckily, for my part, I know too well how 
these mixtures are concocted, how the same 
quaint liquid is used as a sauce for any kind 
of fish, how guinea fowls are served as pheas- 
ants, and partridges kept in ice as corned- 
beef in tin boxes. And they call that cooking! 
Wholesale trade, I should say, food for wed- 
ding meals or boarding-houses. But Monsieur 
must excuse me.” 

In haste the old butler had made for a 
table round which were sitting guests of the 
most singular appearance. Swift and expert 
as a juggler [ saw him passing under the 
noses of these innocent and amazed people 
an iramense plate loaded with all the differ- 
ent meats and vegetables of the creation. He 
then handed the dish to a waiter and coming 
back to me, “Frankly, Monsieur, I ask it of 
you, what would be the use of giving them 
good cooking? Potter’s earth or bitumen 
would have just the same effect upon cus- 


tomers of this kind. Where do they come 
from, I wonder? If they only knew what has 
fallen in the sauce, if they had seen—but no, 
they won’t even think of it. The more they 
pay the more they seem delighted. Well, | 
won’t quarrel on this point. Let them pay. 
Again Gentil went up to the same table. 
Apparently the fellow who ordered the supper 
was much satisfied. He addressed Gentil and 
Gentil bowed respectfully, more dignified and 
formal than ever, receiving compliments 
with the most modest of smiles. In a minute 
he was back to me. “‘ Monsieur, I would have 
sworn beforehand that they would be em 
tirely, absolutely contented. In truth, I 
don’t see why. But never mind. And now 
they ask for some eau de ne Napoleon. Poot 
folk, as if all of it had not been drunk @ 
hundred years ago!” Pe 
“T don’t know about your eau de ne, I 
replied, “but if the one you give them is not 
better than your champagne—” . 
Gentil looked at my bottle. “Oh, Monsieur 
a shame, a real shame! How could they have 


given you such stuff, the stuff for nouveaux 
riches. If I had only known, if I had os 
there. When I think of the Pommery 19! 


and Clicquot 1906 we still have in the _ 
Let Monsieur warn me beforehand the ne 
time he comes.” 
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From the moment you are seated until you 
rise from the table this service delights both 
eye and appetite. 
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delicate, fresh flowers. This forms a happy 
contrast to the more brilliant basket center. 
You will call it beautiful today and twenty 
years from now. On the exclusive Pilgrim 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


EVALUATING PARADISE 
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Baily’s 


Story 


(Continued from page 71) 


She reproduced his well-cut features, 
softened into a maddening perfection. Her 
dark hair, shingled and waved, gave her head 
a contour fit for some beautiful Greek coin. 
She had draped a filmy dressing-wrap about 
her, from which bare arms and slim legs in 
thin silk stockings escaped. 


““70U make rather an attractive picture,” 

declared Sir Crofton, with affectionate 
pride. “I haven’t seen you for an age, Diana. 
Tell me the news. Who’ve you got staying 
here this time?” 

“Only two,” said Diana moodily: “Angela 
Quintan, just back from Algiers—rather a 
dear, experienced you know, widow, about 
thirty-eight, sort of woman one can talk to, 
and a man who’s keen on her, Major Hether- 
ington; used to be in the 78th Lancers; that 
describes him to a hair. Oh, yes, and of 
course there’s George.” 

“And what’s George done?” inquired Sir 
Crofton, restoring the original state of his tie. 
Diana rose to her feet in an attitude of despair. 

“My dear, I’m so sick of being engaged to 
George. It’s the most infernal waste of my 
life. I’ve got all your brains, I’m twenty-one, 
I’ve done nothing in the world, I could do— 
Heaven knows what I couldn’t do—and the 
end of it all is I’m engaged to George.” 

“Well, and what’s the matter with George? 
I don’t suggest he’s perfect; I’m just asking.” 

“My God, I don’t know. I don’t under- 
stand men—how they bear it. They’ve no 
sense of adventure; there he is, perfectly 
healthy, with a good income, private secretary 
to the Foreign Minister, waiting patiently for 
the inevitable years to roll by, to be jobbed 
slowly by somebody else from position to 
position till he gets to be a minister himself. 
I suppose he’ll want me to give stuffy dinner 
parties, and have a baby or two, and behave 
very correctly, to help on his career; and 
meanwhile life passes and I shall never have 
lived at all!” 

And what is it you really want?” asked 
Sir Crofton, settling successively his waistcoat 
and his coat on his very presentable shoulders. 

“T want to live, I, me, on my own account, 
not as a second string to George.” She draped 
the dressing-wrap closer about her tall beauty. 
“Look at me; this is about all I’ve got on,” 
she said passionately. ‘Don’t you think men 
would give me more of life than George, if it 
wasn’t for George? Don’t you think they'd 
want me? Couldn’t I play my own hand, and 
make my own way, and adventure, and win 
out, and accomplish something rather more 
wonderful than being the Hon. Mrs. George 
Regiment, wife of the rising young politician?” 

“You might do almost anything, for a 
time, while your looks last, and you're suffi- 
ciently interested, but would it be satisfactory 
in the long run? I see a good many restless 
women of all ages, all day long. Their chief 
trouble seems to be a habit of chasing moon- 
beams. No one can have everything. In the 
end the solid satisfactions of life count for 
most.” 

“The end!” mocked Diana. “What do I 
care about the end? I’m at the beginning. 
The end is a bad business anyway for a 
woman.” She glanced swiftly at the traveling 
clock on the dressing-table, and broke off 
abruptly. “I must fly. Dinner will be ready 
in half an hour.” 

She went out like a whirlwind, and her 
father shrugged his shoulders. Even the 
spiritual essence of Roos Court seemed hardly 
to prevail against the restlessness of modern 
woman. 


ELOW in thedrawing-room Angela Quintan 

sat on a brocade-covered settee beside the 
immense fireplace, and in a brocade-covered 
chair, not quite so close to her as he would 
have liked, Major Eustace Hetherington 
watched her with the despairing gentleness 
of a man in love. She seemed content to go 
on displaying the smoothness and fairness, 
the burnished head, the sleek grooming, and 
faultless gowning of a beautiful woman who 
has been beautiful long enough to have tamed 
beauty into a habit. She said nothing; she 
created a certain picture and left it at that. 

The Major crossed one long leg over the 
other and inspected critically his shining 
patent-leather shoes. Then he said: 

“ Angela darling, what are we going to do?” 

She turned her fair head slowly in his direc- 
tion and smiled on him half compassionately. 

“Do? My dear Eustace, we shall stay the 
week-end, or perhaps a bit longer, and ride a 
little, and dance a little, and play bridge a 
little, and possibly even flirt a little; and you 
will look after me very charmingly, and I 
think Diana will quarrel with her fiancé, and 
I believe Sir Crofton is very interesting to 
talk to. Then we shall go away and pick up 
other threads in our lives. Why?” 

“Because I can’t bear it much longer. I 
love you too much to see you and talk to you 
and never be allowed to touch you. Why 
won't you marry me, Angela? I’ve asked you 
so often, and you always refuse, and you never 
give any reason.” 


Out of the adorable stillness he found gp 
worshipful she replied: “I’ve been married 
once, and it doesn’t answer. Now that I'm 
widow, what can you offer me to set agains 
my freedom? Society chains one with chains. 
and so does the law, but the chains of love are 
seven times more burdensome than either. and 
if you add those of marriage to those of love 
one is indeed fettered. I’ve been a prisoner 
and escaped, and never, never will I be « hained 
again, unless some man can bring me the gift 
no woman can refuse; I can’t quite describe jt. 
but it means youth and high spirits and 
adventure, and the champagne of life, and 
never being weary. You’d be perfectly sweet 
to me if I were tired, Eustace, but he, whoever 
he might be, would never let me be tired at 
all,” 

“That, of course, if I may say so, is damn’ 
nonsense,”’ retorted the Major. A little laugh 
mocked him. 

“But all a woman lives for is the ‘damn’ 
nonsense’ of life. Who wants to be sane and 
sensible if she can be deliciously crazy?” 

He stretched out a brown hand and laid it 
over hers. 

“You see,” he said slowly, “I could be so 
faithful to you, and I never met any other 
woman like that.” 

She glanced at him half tenderly, and shook 
her head. The door handle clicked; the Major 
withdrew his hand; the door opened, and 
George Regiment entered. He had _ the 
carriage of an athlete and a quality of 
suppleness that made him appear younger 
than his twenty-seven years; a woman would 
have trusted his eyes and his mouth; a wise 
woman would have realized that so far he 
remained unawakened by a great passion. 


E nodded absently at Angela and the 

Major, glanced about as if in search of 
some one, walked slowly across to the French 
windows and stared out over the terraced 
gardens. Angela Quintan gazed after him. 
The Major, watching, caught wistfully the 
expression in her eyes. They seemed to 
discover in George Regiment the lure of youth, 
vitality, unplumbed emotions, and he re- 
mained completely unconscious of _ her, 
neither caring nor yet not caring. Slowly she 
turned back to the fireplace. 

Again the door-handle clicked. There 
entered Diana, arrogant, cold, and shining, 
her frock molded to her lissom young beauty 
by a supreme couturier, carrying her head 
with the pride of a pure-blooded Arab horse, 
Her arms gleamed white as moonlight and her 
little feet arched themselves in their satin 
shoes like the bridge over which Koong-She 
flees with her lover on innumerable willow- 
pattern plates. 

George Regiment turned automatically 
from his window-gazing and crossed to her, 
his expression half proud, half uneasy. Diana, 
resting one hand on the mantelpiece, turned 
and smote him. 

“George,” she said, “it’s no good pretend- 
ing. I want a month’s holiday from being 
engaged. I may come back to you as good as 
gold, but I feel trapped and I can’t stand it. 
Take your choice—a month’s holiday. or 
finish.” 

“But, Diana—” he began, and paused. He 
seemed to endeavor to assimilate mingled 
emotions. “If,” he went on, “I’ve offended 
you in any way, I beg your pardon, but what 
you suggest seems to me impossible. There 
are your friends and mine to consider; the 
engagement’s announced. What do you 
suppose people will say, let alone think? | 
don’t know what you mean by a holiday from 
being engaged. I suppose one is either en- 
gaged or one isn’t.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter to me what any one 
says or thinks. I’m stifled, and I want to be 
free. I want to play for a month and get back 
my peace of mind. You can be just as free. 
I sha’n’t bother what you do. Only please 
understand it’s this or nothing. If you dont 
like it, let’s break the engagement and cry 
quits.” 

The Major, standing on the hearth-rug, 
looked down curiously at Angela; her eyes 
never left George Regiment’s face. Almost 
she appeared to see the barriers falling be- 
tween her and some land of promise. 
Crofton broke genially upon a_ stubborn 
silence. The butler announced dinner. 
Throughout the meal Sir Crofton, behind @ 
reminiscent smile, sifted with suave, trained 
eyes the lovely face of Angela Quintan. Diana 
became absorbed in the Major, and George 
Regiment savored the bitterness of _ his 
thoughts. Afterward there came a little 
bridge, and a little dancing. ; 

As she lay in her bed staring at the dark- 
ness, Angela forgot the Major, who loved her. 
Instead, she called up the image of George, 
who was indifferent, coveting his youth an 
strength. 

** All damn’ nonsense, of course,” she mur 
mured at last, “‘and yet, when one is 
eight. how delicious to be crazy, ev 
only for a little while!” 

Continued on page 150) 
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REVILLON FRERES, CREATORS OF FUR FASHIONS TO THE WORLD 
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URS AND THEIR COST 


Whether it is a $50 fur piece or a $50,000 garment..... 


Revillon Fréres fashion and quality are guaranteed 
e 


... the dyed muskrat being popularly known as 
“Hudson Seal.” 


Inexpensive furs, as well as more expensive 


'O you, Madame, who have a modest income 

. . and who want a fur neckpiece or wrap! 

You will find it at Revillon Fréres. You will find, 
too, perfect service . 
unexcelled value . 


oer genuine interest .. 


... beautiful furs. 


Moderate prices do not mean inferior goods 


garments, carry the Revillon Fréres label . . . . 
that stamp of an integrity that has carried on 
for more than two centuries! 


at Revillon Fréres. Less expensive furs come Prime furs come direct from the Revillon Fréres 


from fur bearing animals that are plentiful. 


The Peru chinchilla from the high- 
est point in the Andes is almost as 
fabulous as the Phoenix. But take 
the muskrat or nutria. It is plenti- 
ful. The fur dyes beautifully. And 


it is fashioned into smart garments 


trading posts. Expert designers and craftsmen 
divide their time between Paris, 
London, New York. And consider- 
ing this quality in fur, fashion and 
workmanship, prices compare more 


than favorably with those of furs 


sold elsewhere. 





Established 1723 


JRevillon Freres 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 53RD STREET 






ine. 


> 


$ I have.” 





Plain Tales of the North 
éy CAPTAIN THIERRY MALLET 


One of the series appearing in the daily 
press — gathered by the President of 
Revillon Fréres during his annual in- 
spection of the trading posts. 


e 


Eskimo Arithmetic 


r= away in the sub-arctic the 
sturdy Eskimos live happily— 
hunting and fishing for food, trapping 
for furs to trade for clothing, ammuni- 
tion and for such luxuries as tea, 
sugar, tobacco and jam. They speak 
only their own language, and their 
idea of quantities or numbers is always 
very hazy. Some tribes do not seem 
to be able to count more than ten. But 
their remarkable intelligence offsets 
this weakness. 


One year-I teld an Eskimo, who 
hunted two hundred miles north of one 
of our stations, to report to me the next 
summer how many sea trout he had 
caught that Spring at the mouth of a 
certain river where we thought of 
establishing an outpost. 


The native borrowed a pencil and a 
sheet of paper from the trader and 
departed. ‘The next year he brought 
in the paper, very much soiled, but 
showing exactly how many fish he 
had killed—1132. For each trout the 
Eskimo had drawn a line, varying in 
length, according to the size of the 
fish, and for each ten trout he had 
scrawled a double line. Nobody had 
ever taught him that. 


Another instance of mathematics was 
reported to me in the North West 
two years ago. At a certain post, we 
were using an Eskimo to trade with a 
far away tribe which we could not get 
in touch with otherwise. In the fall 
our trader would put on the man’s 
sleigh so many articles, telling 


him how many articles he ought 
to give out for each skin. The 
next Spring the man would 
return and faithfully turn 
over the furs with the balance 
of the un- traded goods. There 





was a mistake. But a year later, 
our trader noticed that the Eskimo 
brought back a bundle of furs of his 
own, which he would trade with us 
afterwards, and for which it was dif- 
ficult to account as the balance of 
the merchandise returned was correct 
and the native himself was not sup- 
posed to trap. 


The trader finally asked him how it 
happened, and the Husky’s answer 
plainly proved that he had found out 
by himself the secret of division. For 
instance, each article, that ought to 
have been given out for fur, the 
Eskimo cut in two; keeping one half 
for himself so as to trade it later on 
against fur on his own account. 


Thus our native friend would trade 
one half a pound of sugar instead of 
a whole one; half a stick of tobacco, 
and so on. He went so far as filing 
an ordinary file in two, trading one 
half for us and the other for himself. 


When our trader told him that he 
was not very fair to his northern 
brothers, he laughed and answered, 
“They have not learned how to count. 
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hand in out own wood shops. 
The weaving is all donc by native men. 
We weave three weights : 
** Regular,’ 
weighs about 714 to 8 ounces to the yard, 
“Light Weight’’ 


and is an ideal weight for ladics* suits. 
**Overcoat”’ 


to the yard. 


Regular weights - - 
Light weights - - 
Overcoat weights . 


to you by parcel post. 


About five years ago, while in Donna, 
Texas, I purchased material from you for 
a street dress, and enough white for a 
skirt. I suppose it is needless to say I 
have them yet, none the worse for wear 
and continued washing in soap and water. 

Mrs. H. A. S., Chicago, Ill, 

June 25, 1925. 


Just a year ago you sent me seven yards 
of No. 23 Brown, which I have worn a great 
deal and always with much delight. The 
unusval texture and appearance of the 
cloth have several times been commented 
upon. On one occason a lady whom I met 
casually looked at the cloth very intently, 
then touched it and ask me where it 
I told her, saying it was 
hang: -woven, and she said: “I thought 

The cloth scomed 2 to speak to me. 
a 20, 1925. . San Francisco. 


had come from. 


The piece of brown flecked with blue was 


And it is a constant reminder of 
your many kindnesses. 
Mrs. E. E. A., Brighton, Mass. 
May 12. 1925. 





I also want to tell you that I think I 
have the nicest coat of its kind in_ the 
State of New Jersey, or any other State 
for that matter. Every one who sees it 
admires it very muc 

S. F. K., Scotch Plains, N. J. 

May 26, 1925. 


I want another suit of Homespun, and 
you would have heard from me before 
now but your cloth + A not wear out. 

May 31, 1925. F. S. K., New York. 


I might say that I have been more than 
pleased with the goods which I have been 
purchasing from you. 

April 15, 1925. E. V. C., Peoria, Il, 


Biltmore 
Grove Park Inn. 





— 





‘*The tailor who made up my Biltmore 
Homespun said I might tire of it, but 


could not live long enough to wear it 
out.”"—R. B. H., Chicago. 











Biltmore Homespuns ate not rough and shaggy—thcy arc rugged and strong, but are 
as beautiful and refined as only hand work can make them. They are made in every color 
and shade—every color is absolutely guaranteed and any picce of Biltmore Homespun 
is returnable if not damaged or cut. There are light weaves for summer, “ Regular” 
weaves for fall and winter, and overcoat weaves. 

The cloth is woven entirely by hand. We have been doing it the same way for oeeaty- 
five years and have never woven a yard of cloth except on looms we have built by 


* which is a very substantial, closely woven cloth, quite hard twist, and 


28 to 30 inches wide. 


is made of precisely the same yarn, but has 300 Icss threads to 
the same width and weighs about 6 ounces to the yard. It simply is woven more loosely 


is made by drawing three threads together and making practically a 
triple thread. The overcoat cloth is of a wonderful texture and weighs about 14 ounces 


All Biltmore Homespuns are precisely the same on cither side. We have scen men’s 
suits that had been worn two and three years, then turned inside out and made over. 


- - $3.50 per yard 
$3.25 per yard 


$4.50 per yard 





Seven to cight yards are required for a lady's suit. 
Samples costing us 10 cents cach will be sent on request. All our sales ate direct 


My Homespun suits are immensely 
pleasing ane stand some very hard wear. 
. H. R., New Haven, Conn. 
April 22, 1925. 


The suiting which I purchased from 
you last December is giving extraordi- 
mary service. Please send me samples of 
suitings both for men and for women 
in as wide a camgcet colors as is available. 

» Thomasville, Ga. 

May Il, 1925. 





Were Mr. V. not so extremely busy he 
would write himself and express to you 
his pleasure at your choice of Homespun. 
We are both delighted with your oe 

rs. E. W. V., Brooklyn, 

April 25, 1925, 


The Biltmores we are using are wonder- 
ful. It is such a comfort to find something 
that is just as represented. 

Mrs. G. P. B., Bangor, Maine. 

May 27, 1925. 


There isn’t but one trouble with your 
darned old Homespun; it never wears out, 
always looks new, therefore I am deprived 
ofthe pleasure of buying three or four 
suits during the year. 

May 28, 1925. . W. W., Altoona, Pa. 





Not only did your product impress me 
most favorably, but your method of doing 
business created a decided impression and 
I am asking that you send me seven yards 
of your Caled eray No. 88 suiting. 

, Providence, R. I. 

June 25, 1908. 


I have been wearing suits made from 
medium weights for several years and 
have found nothing, unless it be the more 
expensive English suitings,which compare 
with it in both wear and in retaining 
shape. G. W. R., Watertown, 

June 4, 1925. 


Industries 
Asheville, N. C. 





The Weave Shed. Weaving Biltmore Hand-woven Homespuns. 











On Saturday afternoon she found George 
sitting alone in the library. He rose from 
an armchair by the window and with a 
little gesture of protest she made him sit 
down again. She moved slowly across to the 
book-shelves and stood with her back to him, 
perfectly still. 

George, his mind a tangle of confused ideas, 
became intensely aware of that graceful back. 
Presently she stretched out a hand, selected a 
book, and began to turn over the pages. 
Moments passed; he felt that more than any- 
thing in the world he wanted her to turn and 
speak tohim. At last she did turn, smiled, and 
moved serenely toward the door. Before she 
could reach it he was on his feet, crying: 
“ Angela!” 

She paused and looked at him. “Yes?” she 
answered. “I’m afraid I’ve disturbed you. 
You seem rather depressed. Where’s Di- 
ana?” 

“Out playing golf with Hetherington. 
You know what happened last night. We’ve 
hardly spoken since.” 

She shrugged her shoulders the fraction of 
an inch 

“‘Diana’s very young and very pretty. 
That gives her all the power in the world. 
You must get used to having her do as she 
pleases with you. Just now you don’t like it, 
ind what a picture of discontent you’ve 
become!” 

“7 thought you were in love with Hether- 
ington. 

She shook her head. 

“Tt’s because you’re in love with Diana. 
tove." the lover all people and all things are in 
love. 

“I’m not in love with Diana,” he said 
abruptly. “Shall I tell you something? You 
can fool about as much as you choose and 
pester a man and hurt him and distress him, 
and if he loves you he won’t think any the 
more of you for it, but he’ll bear it. But once 
you insult his pride, then you're finished. 
Nothing will ever remedy that. Diana in- 
sulted mine last night, and it’s all over. She 

can do what she likes. In short, she can go to 
hades as far as I’m concerned.” 


NGELA looked at him. She saw his face 
grown older because he had nibbled at 

the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, and she 
realized that if Diana were to put her arms 
around his neck and say: “I’m so sorry—do 
forgive me,” the insulted pride would recover 
and be as good as new, and she was aware that 
never in her life had she wanted anything so 
much as to feel his lips on hers. She stood 


‘quite still and asked: 


“What are you going to do now?” 

He took both her hands in his. She neither 
drew them away nor returned the pressure. 
She remained perfectly detached, the curve of 
her cheek half turned away, very calm, very 
beautiful, supremely remote. He held her in 
his arms and kissed her, and though she did 
not return the kisses her mouth acquiesced. 
Presently he let her go. 

=e ou dear,” he murmured. “T love you.” 

Yo,” she said, “you don’t. It’s just dis- 
senehienent and passion. Diana hit you 
over the head, and you’ve turned to me to get 
your nerve back.” 

“When I loved Diana I was a boy,” he 
declared scornfully. ‘‘I’ve grown up over- 
night. I don’t want a spoilt, spiteful girl of 
twenty-one any more. I want a beautiful 
woman of infinite understanding and charity. 
I want you, Angela darling.” 

“Do you?” she murmured, 
mouth against his. 
“Let’s go out!” 


and laid her 


he begged at last. “I 
don’t want you in this house. I hate it. It’s 
full of memories of my slavery; I want to be 
free, with you, and kiss you with only the sky 
over our heads. Can you be ready very 
soon?” 

She understood men and she promised to 
be ready very soon. 


E HAD his car waiting at the door—a 

cigar-shaped aluminium thing capable 
of great speed. Angela stepped over the low, 
doorless side, crouched behind the apolog 
for a wind-screen, and smiled wistfully as he 
tucked the rug round her. She loved comfort 
and reflected that one has to pay the price for 
youth and fire if one has left youth behind. 
The car roared down the drive and fled into 
the heart of the country, driven skilfully yet 
madly by a hatless boy who sang from sheer 
high spirits, his voice lost in the rush of speed. 
The wind flayed her delicate face and froze 
her soft body, and she bore it without a sigh 
because now and then he took his foot off the 
accelerator, flung an arm of living steel about 
her shoulders and kissed her mouth with a 
springtide passion that refused to let her be 
tired and cold. 

They lunched at the inn of a tiny village 
which has altered little since John Hampden 
attended its church. They sat all the after- 
noon in a beech-wood and he worshiped her. 
They returned decorously to dine, and meet 
the eyes of Diana and the Major, whose eyes, 
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curiously, had difficulty in meeting theirs, 
and Sir Crofton was a perfect host, and there 
were guests from neighboring houses, and 
afterwards a little dancing. 

At midnight Angela stood by her bedroom 
fire, her fingers aching from his good-night 
pressure, her cheeks glowing from the worship 
of his eyes, her mouth soft irom kisses given 
and to be given. She unpinned her fair hair 
and there was not a thread of gray, nor a 
thread of gray in the gold of her heart, and 
when she lay down to sleep she folded her 
arms across her breast as though she cradled 
a man’s head. 


USTACE,” commanded Diana, leaning 

on a gate beside him in the peace of 
Sunday afternoon, “tell me what you think of 
me.” 


The Major smiled wisely. “That'd take 
all day,” he answered. ‘Besides, you've 
heard it all so often from this feller and that.” 

“T mean,” she particularized, “about 
George, and you—especially about you. 

“Why about me?” 

“Well, you and I’ve seen a good deal of one 
another since Friday evening. 

“Wasting your sweetness on the desert air. 
I’ve loved it,” said the Major. 

Diana turned and surveyed him. 

“Goon. Don’t be afraid. Don’t be a man 
about it!”’ she jeered. ‘‘You’ll always be 
fools and we shall never be gentlemen. Say 
what a little cat I was to George, and what an 
unfair position I’ve put you in 

‘George is a good sort,’ ’ declared the Major 
solemnly. ‘‘Candidly, i think you've given 
him a pretty rough ride. As far as I’m con- 
cerned I happen to be the only other man on 
the premises. It’s like asking for a Guards 
battalion and receiving the 16th Mudpushers. 
You just do the best with what you've got.” 

Diana turned away again. 

“It’s more than that. I’d rather say I 
turned down the Mudpushers and suddenly 
there were the Guards right under my nose. 
The cheek turned away from him reddened 
faintly. ‘“‘Well, Eustace?” 

“Well, Diana?” retorted the Major, still 
with his faint smile. 

She thrust her hands in her jacket pockets, 
put her shoulders against the gate and looked 
him straight in the face. Her eyes held as 
many moods as a lake changed by wind and 
sun. 

“You'll never get Angela. She knows 
exactly what you represent, and she wants an 
unknown god. Just now, she’s mad about 
George. She doesn’t want you.’’ She watched 
his eyes blaze and then darken, and knew a 
moment of triumph. “Just for the same rea- 
sons George will never get me. Women are 
all alike. A man to them is a strange toy to 
pull to pieces. When they’ve done it, the toy’s 
only fit to throw away. But some toys are so 
fascinating, so complicated, that one would 
never tire of them. Do you see what | 
mean?’ 

“You impertinent little—” 

She laughed mockingly as he bit back the 
word. ‘“‘Say it!” she urged. ‘At least you're 
man enough to tell me what you think of me. 
Now, George would never do that.” 

““One’s training you see, Diana,” he ex- 
plained with difficult blandness. “We get it 
in the susceptible years, with boots and sticks 
and other hard things when the flesh is tender 
and the mind easily influenced. I still think. 
but I no longer say it. You're a girl; you 
dunno what sheer physical force is. I don't 
love you, I should like to kiss you, and | 
sha’ n't. Now shall we go back and have 
tea 

Her chin lifted a very little and her eyes 
despised him. Then she turned, rested her 
arms on the gate, and hid her face on them. 

He paused, uncertain, and in all the world 
there was no sound, only the sight of her 
bowed figure very slight and very still. He 
put out a hand and touched her shoulder. 
She remained passive. He sought to raise her 
head and she resisted. He put his arms around 
her and gathered her to him and she covered 
her face with her hands. She leaned against 
him and hid her face; she gave and refused. 
Her soft felt hat dropped to the ground; he 
sensed the outline of that head fit for a Greek 
coin, and the scent of her hair drugged him. 


T LAST she knew what sheer physical 

force was. He wrenched away her 
hands and kissed her mouth beneath her 
closed eyes, and was lost. She kissed him 
back with a springtide passion that refused to 
let him be tired, or old, or scrupulous, or 
remember a fair head when a dark one lay 
against his heart. 

Later they returned decorously to tea and 
met the eyes of Angela and George, whose 
eyes, curiously, had difficulty in meeting 
theirs. 

At eleven o'clock that night Diana found 
the Major sitting alone in the library. He 
rose from an armchair by the window and 
with a little gesture of protest she made him 

(Continued on page 1=2) 
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OMAN’S greatest asset is 

Beauty. Nature provides the 
foundation—the development of 
Beauty is an Art. 


Marinello, the Master Developer 
of the Beauties of the Skin, provides 
the means to Beauty for EVERY 
WOMAN. 


Middle Aged 
Women, Gentle Elderly Ladies— 
be Master Builders of your Skin. 


Debutantes, 


366 Fifth Ave., New York City 











The principal essential to a clear, 
beautiful, healthy skin is Cleanli- 
ness. 


Marinello Lettuce Cream, the 
Super Cleanser, guarantees the 
result. 


Tone the Skin after cleansing 
with a generous application of 
Marinello Lavender Lotion or Skin 
Toning Lotion. Then use Phantom 
Powder and complete the modeling 
process. 


NELL 
ART ent 


MARINELLO BEAUTY CENTRE 
72 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 








CMO ster But_vers of Beauty 


Now the face is ready for the 
artistic individual preferred tints 
of the Skin with Marinello Rouge, 
Lip Stick and Cosmetique, obtain- 
able wherever quality beauty prepa- 
rations are sold. 


Lettuce Cream in jars at. $ .60-$2.00 


Lavender Lotion........... .50 
Skin Toning Lotion. ............2.0. 200 
Rouge. ....:. Soeeu tcl See 
TR iss 4:4 nl wee wets a 


Cosmetique 


808 Tower Court, Chicago 

















Presented to the 


Beauty-Loving Moderniste \~ 





BONNIE SUIT 


SILK SHEETS and PILLOW SLIPS in COLOURS 


ER bed is of antique iron brought from 
an ancient castle in Spain; the cover- 
let is of very old, very precious amber-col- 
oured damask; the sheets and pillow slips 
are of heavy silk crepe in the BONNE NUIT 
shade known as ecru antique, so new, so mod- 
ern, yet melting so exquisitely into the har- 
mony of the ancient, old-world loveliness 
—one century responding charmingly to an- 
other, like answering chords of asymphony! 


BONNE NUIT Ensembles consist of two Sheets, 
seamless,72x108 inches, and two Pillow Slips in 
full-bed-size, boudoir style, finely hemstitched. 
Created in a range of thirty enchanting shades. 
They are as practical as theyare beautifuland can 
be laundered with the ease that has graduated 
silken lingerie trom a luxury tor the tew to a ne- 
cessity for everyone....On sale at all smart shops. 


Created exclusively by 


Golding fabrico Corporation 


417 Fifth Avenue 


Dept. N2 


Send for the interesting 
BONNE NUIT Booklet: 
“Sleeping Beauty” 


New York City 
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sit down again, rested herself on the arm of the 
chair, and stretched out a hand for his. 

“I’ve been spying,’ she began. ‘‘ Daddy’s 
gone to bed—he makes an early start on 
Monday mornings—and Angela and George 
are in the drawing-room too happy to move. 
Eustace darling, we’re safe. Kiss me'” 

She leaned down and put her bare arms 
round his neck; the softness of their caress, the 
curve of breast and shoulder, the touch of her 
lips, deliberate yet passionate, maddened him. 
His arm crushed her boyish figure and for a 
moment she acquiesced, rejoicing in his 
strength. Then she moved away, perfectly 
calm, to be the desire of his eyes. 

‘Eustace,’ she went on at last, “I want you 
to take me away in the morning, in your car. 
We'll go to the Golden Cup Hotel in the New 
Forest. I’m tired of George. I want you, and 
[ want love. No boy of his age would ever 
understand. He'd only be shocked; you're 
grown up and life has taught you a certain 
amount.” 

He unfolded himself from the armchair and 
stood looking down on her. 

“Diana, either you’re mad or else the new 
generation has caught up and passed mine. 
I may be a shocking blackguard in many 
ways, but to run off with his daughter while 
I'm a guest in your father’s house is rather 
more than I should care to do.” 

“We could be married later, and anyway 
you're leaving after breakfast, so you won't 
be Daddy’s guest. As a matter of fact, no one 
need ever know. I'll go down in my own car 
if you like and stay at the Golden Cup under 
my own name. Probably I’d better do that 
anyway, only we may as well travel in convoy 
and lunch together on the road.” 

“My dear,” he said gently, ““why do you 
try to change me into such an appalling 
brute?” 

She turned on him in fury. 

“Brute? I wish you were. I wish you 
weren’t so gentlemanly. I wish you'd be a 
nice, natural, predatory cad. You’ve had 
dozens of love affairs; why do you want to 
rob me of mine? Why must I pay the penalty 
forever by marrying you, or George, or any 
one else who'll be artificial to me for life and 
natural to every other woman? You're a 
prig and a humbug, Eustace, and you're not 
thinking of me at all. You're thinking of 
yourself. You're afraid of being called a 
scoundrel. You tremble for your own repu- 
tation, not mine.” 

“Well, the only distinction between some 
men and others is that, even to-day, there are 
a few things some men won't do,” explained 
the Major. 


HE drifted into his arms and laid her cheek 
against his. “I’m so miserable, and 
want you so; I feel like a trapped animal in 
this place engaged to that charming, narrow- 
minded, proprietary, impossible boy; Eustace, 
don’t make me beg for love; I’m not so unat- 
tractive as that, am I? Look at me, darling. 
Don’t you really want me? If it isn’t to be 
you, I swear I'll elope with the first man I 

meet who'll consent to put up with me.” 

The Major knew vaguely that it was not 
fair, either to Diana, Sir Crofton, Angela, 
himself, or even the proprietor of the Golden 
Cup Hotel. Nevertheless, if she is pretty 
enough and clever enough, a girl can maneuver 
a man into a position from which it is dis- 
graceful to go on and equally disgraceful to 
rec ede. 

“Tl do anything in the world you want me 
to,” he murmured against her hair. ‘‘ What 
time shall you be ready?” 

She took his face between her hands. 

“You're not doing it just because you think 
I'd like you to, are you, Eustace? You do 
want me, don’t you?”’ 

“Yes, I want you—who the devil could help 
it?’”’ answered the Major. “You know I 
want you. An’ now it’s time for you to go to 
bed. I've got to pack and scheme. Good- 
night, Diana, you witch.” 

Two pipes of tobacco in his own room 
brought no peace. “‘If you've promised to do 
something that isn’t done, what do you do?” 
he muttered. A clock somewhere chimed 
midnight. He got up, shrugged his shoulders, 
and wandered along corridors to Angela’s room. 


HE answered his knock sleepily. Her hair 

hung in two fair ropes, a boudoir cap with 
rosebuds and forget-me-nots matched a wrap 
of old-rose. She put up a hand vaguely to her 
head and began: ‘What on earth ‘4 

“Sorry. I’ve got to talk to you. Can’t 
come into your room—let’s go and sit on the 
servants’ stairs. Nobody’ll see us,” he 
whispered. They crept away with cat-like 
tread, seated themselves on not too rich a 
carpet, and having sworn her by awful vows 
he placed his situation before her. 

She sat with her hands in her lap, faintly 
visible in the moonlight from a_ side 
window. 

“LT remember your saying the other day 
you could be so faithful to me and you'd 
never met any other woman like that.”’ 





“Well, so I could, only you won't let me” 
retorted the Major with dignity. “y,, 
couldn’t imagine my sitting on these damp’ 
stairs with Diana telling her you wanted ms 
to elope with you. But there’s no good hang 
ing about, with you making sheep’s eyes at 
young Regiment. I’m simply a heart on the 
rebound. It doesn’t mean anything—that jc 
nothing essential.” 

“IT hate men who kiss and then tell.” 

“T haven't kissed and told. I only said we 
were going to elope.” : 
“People don’t elope without kissing first 

“Well,” observed the Major piously, “yoy 
ought to know best.” a 

She sighed faintly, as one bemoaning the 
frailties of men at large, and asked: 

“What is it you want me to do?” 

“IT thought perhaps you might drop in at 
the Golden Cup for tea to-morrow. It’s 4 
lovely run from here by car and we shall have 
reached the place easily by tea-time.” ; 

““ And then?” 

“Well, when Diana sees you it ought to 
cause some kind of a crisis. You might exert 
a good influence, or utter a few reproaches, or 
anything that occurs to you. At any rate, [ 
should be most awfully obliged.” 

She rose to her feet, little pale feet in rose- 
satin mules. 

“Not at all. It will be a pleasure, I'm 
sure,”’ she answered, and walked away from 
him as though he had never existed. 


NGELA, who had breakfasted in bed, 
came down to find George at the toast 
and marmalade stage. He insisted firmly 
on pouring her another cup of tea. ; 
**Sir Crofton has gone to his work of mercy 
in London, and Diana and the Major have 
left us in separate motor-cars,”’ she announced. 
“We have only one another, George my dear.” 
He raised her chin to the requisite angle 
and kissed her. She acquiesced and then 
put him aside gently. 

““George,”’ she said, “‘will you take me 
away?” 

“But, my darling,” he began in astonish- 
ment, ‘“‘what do you mean? When we are 
married———” 

She lifted one white hand and stopped him 
Somehow, in the morning light she misse/ 
intolerably the lean, drilled figure of Eustace 
so adequate, so understanding, so wise. Truly 
there went up a flame from George’s kisses, 
but one cannot live in flames day in and day 
out. 

““We may never be married, George,” she 
answered. “‘I’ve experienced marriage, an( 
I dread it. Besides, I’m ten years older than 
you. Just now I can give you love for love 
but in ten years who knows? That's why | 
just want you to take me away, to the Golden 
Cup Hotel in the New Forest. You've had 
your love affairs—why shouldn’t I have mine? 
Why need I pay for mine with marriage when, 
so far, you haven’t?” 

‘But darling, how could I possibly be such 
a brute? Don’t you see how you'd despise 
me?” 

She shook her lovely head. 

“You're like all men—perfectly  seltish, 
George. You don’t think of me, you only 
think of yourself. You’re afraid of looking a 
brute, of being despised. I’m not afraid of 
your despising me. All I’m asking is a little 
love, and afterwards—why, let what happens 
happen.” 

“You don’t understand—” he said miser- 
ably. She went across and put her arms round 
his neck and laid her cheek against his. 
“You don’t really want me,” she murmured 
“Tf you did you’d be so happy you'd be singing 
for joy. I suppose all men are prigs at heart 
except over certain kinds of women.” 

‘Are you sure you won’t hate me?” 

She began to sing softly: 





“Troopin’, troopin’, troopin’ to the sea 
’Ere’s September come again; the six-year 
men are free. 
O, leave the dead be’ind us, for they cannot 
come away 
To w’ere the ship’s a-coalin’ up that takes us 
“ome to-day.” 


‘Can your car be ready very soon, George? 

He did not understand women, but 1% 
promised to be ready very soon. 

The cigar-shaped car built for speed hurtled 
like a projectile across the smiling countryside. 
In a town she made him stop and buy sand- 
wiches and peaches and a bottle of champagne 
They halted for luncheon at the side of a little 
wood and carried their spoil into the midst o! 
the trees. 

“This,” reflected Angela, “is the last time 
I shall ever kiss George, and he doesn’t know 
it.’ She thought of Diana waitixg at the 
Golden Cup Hotel, and her soul wallowed in 
the drama of life. 


HE cork came out of the champagne bottle 

with a heartening plop. George poure¢ 

golden foam into their glasses and swe 
(Concluded on page 154 
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YOU FEEL DELIGHTFULLY COMFORTABLE 
EVERY MINUTE YOU WEAR A SPIRELLA 


OMFORT, absolute ease and smart trimness, such as 
you have always wanted, are yours from the first 
moment you start to train your figure with a Spirella. 


THE SPIRELLA CORSETIERE 
supplies the exact corset, girdle, 
or dainty combination brassiere- 
girdle that will make you feel 
best and look most attractive. 
This Home Service makes pos- 
sible the individual attention 
of a Spirella Corsetiere to your 
particular problem. 


Unless you see your new silhouette in a mirror you hardly 
know that you are wearing a figure-training garment atall. 
It feels so good. It is so easy because it is designed to yield 
with every movement. No pressure, no binding, because 
the special Spirella Stay assures ease and flexibility. You 


just forget you have it on. Highest awards the world 


Wp over, including the Certificate 
-s a ec Ri . +8 © of the Institute of Hygiene, 
You are so comfortable because your figure is being gently, healthfully - 2 London, England. 


supported while irregularities are being smoothed away. 
g & ; 


You can wear the new fitted frocks with a Spirella. Wear them with all 
the charm and assurance in the world, knowing that each contour is 
perfect, each line suavely beautiful. 


Spirella 
1s different 


T H E $ Pi ££ bw kA CcOMPAN-¥8S& 





Niagara Falls, New York Niagara Falls, Canada << Spirellaes Letchworth, England Malmo, Sweden 

















An attractive Colonial Gore 
Pump of Patent Leather with 
cut-outs as illustrated. Made 
with flexible soles 

and smart wood 

covered heels. 














of Quality’’ 


Laurien 


A faultless-fitting Patent Leather 
Pump with Gun Metal collar and 
single strap twice buttoned ; 

ne and “‘London 


flexible so 
Louis "’ wood heels. 





faultless fitting SHOE 


Sty es for all times and places — and 
amongst them, your own especial choice 
—styles in the prevailing mode and man- 
ner, but “different”— and delightful — in 
their faultless fitting quality: DoROTHY 
DopbD styles, created for you, and identi- 
fied by the signature stamped on every pair. 


noel CD ne 


Presented at leading stores. Your dealer’s name. 
together with a dainty booklet of selefed DornotHY Dopp 


styles, will be sent by the makers: 





SHOE COMPANY 


307 CENTER STREET, BOSTON 30, Mass., U.S. A. 


Jarvis 





Zanita 


Correct Black Kid pump 
with “shield” front—a 
flexible -soled afternoon 
style with medium cov- 
ered wood heels. A sim- 
ilar model in Patent 
Leather 




















HARPER’S BAZA4p 
' EVALUATING PARADISE 
F. E. Baily’s Story 


(Concluded from page 152) 


solemnly: ‘‘To us!” Angela smiled and did In the sanctity of that apartment she said 
not listen. She was thinking that the wine frankly: 
and the sunshine were the same color, and “Td got up to the edge. I had to do some. 


that simple food in the open air when you are __ thing or bust. We registered separately but 
happy is better than a banquet indoors when I meant to go through with it. My dear 


you are miserable. Then, even as she had fore- there’s the very nightie I chose—— 

seen, George kissed her. She indicated a wisp of chiffon. Angel 
At tea-time they reached the Golden Cup nodded understandingly. : 

Hotel. The lounge hall contained only the “Personally,” continued Diana, “I haven't 


Major and Diana seated at a small table. the least wish in the world to settle dow, 
Somehow the sight distressed Angela; she had _‘’m not bad looking and I possess a few wits 
been so long accustomed to Eustace as her But, my dear, one depends on men for aj. 
private property. venture and you see how poisonously incom. 

“‘Good God!” exclaimed Diana and George __ petent they are. Men are a mixture of senti. 
simultaneously. The Major rose to his feet mentality and plain foolishness. Leave then 
in very creditable guilty confusion. ‘You alone and they drive you mad; give them , 


damned scoundrel!” continued George, turn- lead and they develop a dreadful sensitive. 
ing to him. ness on one’s behalf that makes one feel , 
“Scoundrel yourself, my dear feller,” re- cross between a baby and a lunatic. Do you 


torted the Major calmly. “First take the honestly think it’s worth while to marry , 

beam out of your own eye. What are you man and train him?” 

doing here with Angela?” “In your case I dare say it would answer’ 
“Diana’s only achild. You’reoldenoughto mused Angela. “ Anyway, one does get to the 

be her father,” said George, raging. “(Upon edge every so often, but it can’t be helped 


my word——’ Still, George really loves you better than he 
Angela laid a finger on his arm. does me. Did you notice how shocked he was 
“T think we’d all better be very careful to find you here?”’ 

what we say,” she advised. “I see Eustace’s “Yes, the lamb!”’ cooed Diana, folding the 


car and Diana’s car in the garage, and their wisp of chiffon very lovingly. Five minute 
names in the hotel register, and I see your car, later she waved farewell from George's car 
George, with my kit and yours on it, but so to Angela and the Major standing in the hotel 
far I draw no uncharitable conclusions.” porch. When the car had disappeared Angela 
A waiter passed through the hall with the turned to her long-time possession. He 
unearthly calm of waiters, carrying bottles stretched out a hand for one of hers. 
and glasses on a tray. A young bride moved “T don’t know.what you must think of me,” 
down the staircase and out through the hall he said. ‘Personally I regard this week-end 
door in search of the bridegroom, her lips _as a kind of unhappy dream. ! was, J ownit, 
curved into mute cooing. Angela surveyed the prey of a modern girl, and my dear Angel4, 
her fellow conspirators with the tolerant what a savage and rapacious type she en- 
sympathy of one who has suffered all things _ bodies, I shall never forgive you for throwing 
joyously and found them, comparatively me into her arms, but you didn’t want me, 
speaking, worth while. She saw no reason for and so I turned from the suave and beautiful 
anger, reviling, or mutual recrimination. She picture you always present to the jazz night. 


felt one with all the lovers of all time. mare that’s just gone away with poor young 

George. Now I want to let bygones be by- 

* HAT on earth made you come fere?”’ —gones and come back, but are you going to let 
stormed Diana. me?” 

“It’s a pleasant spot. What made you come “T think,” she answered slowly, “you'r 

here?” replied Angela very sweetly. rather nice, and, like me, you must be 


I was running away with Eustace, until suffering from the stress of youth’s hectic 
he made such a poisonous muck of the whole companionship. Be an angel and motor me 
thing. What’s the good of a man who lets a back to my flat in London, and _ perhaps 
girl look positively ridiculous? You can have to-morrow night you'll come and take me 
him. Ill give him back to you.” out to dinner.” 

““Angela—I could never—under the same 
roof—the whole idea is too sordid for words,” [N THE expensive quiet of his consulting 
exclaimed George miserably. room, Sir Crofton Carey brooded over two 


Angela sank gratefully into a wicker arm- letters, one from Diana on her honeymoon 
chair; her eyes gathered the remainder of the with George, the other from Angela on her 
party as a hen gathers her chickens. honeymoon with Eustace. Angela wrote: 

“George,” she began, “‘you shall do me one 
last service. You shall take Diana back in “Do you remember my consulting you for 
your car to Roos Court, and we will all forget nerves before I stayed at Roos Court? You 
and forgive. Nobody has sinned and every- told me that the secret of happiness is disci- 


body has been very human and kind and _pline, and that happy people are those whose 
natural. We have done one another a great _ souls are.grown up, who have learnt discipline. 
deal of good, and as long as we don’t begin I said you were a liar and that if the ultimate 
talking and asking silly questions of each millionth chance eventuated we should all be 
other, no harm will be caused. Personally I in paradise. I want to tell you you're right 
regret nothing and I shall explain nothing.” and I’m wrong.” ' 
“Hear, hear!” murmured the Major ap- 
provingly. Chuckling softly, Sir Crofton terned up his 
She thanked him with a smile, and went on, case book. ‘‘She’s perfectly é6rfect,” he 
putting her thoughts in words she seemed to murmured. ‘She came to me last winter 2nd 
have heard before: I recommended Algiers and prescribed mY 
“The rea! reason why we're all here is that celebrated pill—two valerians, nux vomica, 
we've escaped from discipline, but the only belladonna, and gentian.” 
secret of happiness is discipline. The child He paused and chuckled again. 
plays with its toys, but when it grows up it “Of course I was a liar,” he murmufed, “but 
realizes they are only toys. Paradise is never then that’s my job. The millionth chance ot 
here. If it were here it wouldn’t be paradise. paradise eventuates quite often, but it 5 
Paradise is always just round the corner. usually inexpedient to pursue it. Paradis? 
Let’s be wise and leave it there. Do you and expediency have nothing in common. 


- 


agree, people?” He pressed the electric bell. 
Out of a little silence came Diana’s voice: “Next patient, please!” he said when the 
“P’r’aps you'd like to come up to my room rave man-servant appeared, his yellow and 
and powder your face before we go?” lack waistcoat striped like a wasp. 








BERNARD B. pE MONVEL’S DRAWINGS 
OF THE HOUSE OF JEAN PATOY 
in the December Harper’s Bazar 
Particularly interesting as an example of ultra-modern decor- 
ation and arrangement are the interiors of M. Patou’s Paris 
residence drawn for next month’s Harper's Bazar by M. de 
Monvel. The grand salon is rather startling in’ its sim 
plicity and there are also views of the library and bathroom. 
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A DIRECT IMPORTATION FROM FRANCE 





BEAUVAIS 
EMBROIDERY 


From PARIS— Bags of lustrous silks 
enriched with soft-hued Beauvais 
embroidery, each a superb example 
of inimitable French artistry. 

7.90 to 95.00 


STREET FLOOR 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH TO FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 














DAVENTREE 





DAVENTREE Sports Outfit which 
combines an Imported Cashmere 
Jersey with Woven Cashmere 


DAVENTREE Sportswear may be found at the better shops 


W'-H-DAVIDOW-SONS: C? 


550 Seventh Avenue New York 
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CMake ‘Your 
Little Girl Happy 


with an 


Cdd-a-hear2 


necklace 


OU present the little girl with the 

Add-a-Pearl strand of a few pearls 
(at whatever price you wish) on her 
birthday, at Christmas or some other 
gift occasion. Each year you—and 
others, too—will add to it. It will 
surprise you and delight her to see how 
rapidly it grows, until on her gradua- 
tion day she will be the proud possessor 
of a genuine oriental pearl necklace. 
If you do not know a jeweler who sells 
the Add-a-Pearl Necklace, write us and 
we will direct you to one. 








Correspondence 
invited from 
dealers only 


Ask your 
Jeweler 


Buy additional pearls for your 
Add-a-Pearl necklace on this 
card. It guarantees perfection. 


THE ADD-A-PEARL COMPANY 
108 North State Street - Chicago 





























O Lavender is Sill as sweet,as when 
in London Town, 


Round old St. Paul’s or by the Fleet 
They cried in every quaint old Street, 
“Lavender, sweet Lavender, 
“Who'll buy my Lavender?” 


Yardleys 


Old English 


avender Soap 


Over a Century ago the Ele- 
gantes of London used it and 
delighted in the fresh beauty 
of its fragrance and the exqui- 
site perfection of its quality. 


Today the leaders of taste 
and fashion cherish it as the 
Luxury Soap of the World. 


Its rich creamy lather is a 
caress to the skin, gently 
cleansing and refining it, and 
preserving the youthful 
beauty of the complexion. A 
little luxury that adds much 
to the elegance and refine- 
ment of living. 


Box of Three Large Tablets $1.00 
or 35c the Tablet 


Obtainable at all good stores. 


YARDLEY 
15-19 Madison Square N. 
NEW YORK 
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The Lavender Series 
includes Lavender 
W ater, Face Powder, 
Compact, Talc, Sa- 
chet, Shampoo and 
Bath Salts. 


ss | 
Lavender Water 
$ . 


$1.75 





Shampoo Powder 
15¢ the cartridge; 
75¢ the box of six 


CompaG Single $1. 
Double $1.50 








YARDLEY 
145, Adelaide Street W. 
TORONTO, Canada 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


AMERICAN HORSEMANSHIP 


Helen Bullitt 


owry’s Article 


(Continued from page 83) 


much alive and just as individual an Amer- 
ican expression as is our spectacular new 
school with its high jumps and high-jump 
technique. 


HE two schools meet and blend down 
about Philadelphia, for down about Phila- 
delphia there has always been fox-hunting, 
there have always been foxes, and always 
there has been a landed gentry which used 
its town house only when it couldn’t go hunt- 
ing. In the old Rose Tree Hunt there’s been 
uninterrupted hunting since twenty-five 
Philadelphia gentlemen founded it in 1766. 
Also do the two schools meet and blend down 
about Baltimore where the old school started 
out its untrammeled way on that long ago 
morning when Robert Brooks’ horse met up 
with an impenetrable forest. While down in 
Farquier County in Virginia, the East, when 
it went south, found the old school waiting 
for it, lusty and hale with its two hundred 
years of tradition behind it and with its 
passion for the fox and for the music of 
hounds giving tongue. 
a right there’s the whole story in a nut- 
ell. 


Just because a new country was not suited 
for cross-country riding, the play of the fox 
and the hounds got to be the point of the 
story instead of the feats of horsemanship. 
What the huntsman asked of his mount was 
not a hunter in the British sense, but a sure- 
footed spirited horse that would take rough 
country. And, for that matter, if the fox 
and hounds went where no horse could, then 
the horseman went on foot. Not for nothing 
was General Marion named the Swamp Fox 
one hundred and fifty years ago down in fox- 
hunting South Carolina. 

To-day in the southern part of Kentucky, 
where there are more foxes and more hounds 
per square foot than in any other part of 
America, they are beginning to do their fox- 
hunting even by motor, because of what barb- 
wire fences have done to cross-country riding. 

Given foxes and hounds, according to the 
standards of the old school, and you have a 
fox-hunt. 

So it has come about that in no country in 
the world is the fox looked on exactly as he is 
in our country. Americans do not hunt to 
kill. Let that be a personal matter between 
the fox and the hounds. If a fox has given 
them good sport, let him live to give them good 
sport another day. His burrows are not 
stopped up, the odds are in his favor: veteran 
of a hundred chases, grown wise by his errors of 
judgment as well as by his shrewd escapes. 
There’s the American fox for you. A worthy 
antagonist. Some sport writer tells of a 
darky down in Kentucky (they’d call him a 
“whip” in the East) who remarked of the 
foxes of his acquaintance that a red fox has 
got to be “mighty young or mighty sick or 
mighty careless” to get killed. 

Around Baltimore they know from his tac- 
tics what fox they are chasing and call him 
by his pet name. Near Radnor, they tell of an 
old fox who chose a burrow within sniff of the 
kennels, to make sure that he and not some 
rival fox would be in on the dangerous sport of 
outwitting the hounds. 

That’s America for you. The sport itself 
and not the traditions that encrust it. 


O, TOO, has America played a lone hand in 

the matter of her turf. 

When the colonies were young, Richmond 
and Charleston and Baltimore and Long 
Island had their race-tracks, and the only 
reason that New England didn’t was that 
Puritan laws forbade racing, which would 
indicate that there were certain bold bad 
fellows that brought with them a bold bad 
taste for horse-racing to get forbidden. 

Further south they brought with them not 
only the taste but the horses, that old racing 
stock that is kept pure and true from century 
to century, far truer, if you ask me, than 
human stock. This thoroughbred stock of 
ours is just about as American as are the good 
ladies of the D No more and no less. 
Diomed, great winner of the English Derby 
who sired our line of American winners, 

“emigrated” in the eighteenth century. 

That eighteenth century was the century 
of learning how to breed thoroughbreds. 
The nineteenth century was the century of 
doing what they had learned how to do, on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Nor was there 
ever a time in either of these two centuries 
when the Southern planter did not have that 
most expensive plaything in history, a racing 
stable. After the war between the States, 
as the center of wealth moved north and east, 
the horse-fanciers of the East, who had 
specialized on the trotting horse for one reason 
and another that I haven’t space to go into, 
began to go in for thoroughbreds with their 
unlimited millions behind them. 

So began as vivid a chapter of the American 
turf as ever wasrun. And certainly as vivid a 
chapter in the lives of the now famous breeders 
is ever they’d lived. To win or to lose a 
stake, a matter of life and death, not a matter 


of money lost or won. For a breeder's colors 
to pass under the wires, a life-time’s achieve. 
ment. 

So spread the fame of the colors of this and 
that breeder and family of breeders. The 
light blue and brown cuffs of the Whitneys. 
The cherry and black of Lorillard. The white 
and blue sash of the Keenes. The red - 
blue sash of the Dwyers. The scarlet and 
maroon of the Belmonts. These were the na- 
tional red, white, and blue pennant of our 
turf. Gone the period of importing new sires, 
new winners of English Derbies. The 
American thoroughbred had become a prod- 
uct of breeding American stock to American 
stock. To show for this breeding we have 
such horses as Salvator and Zev and Man-o’- 
War. 

Down in Kentucky, when Man-o’-War came 
home to the stud after his victory in the great 
world over Sir Barton up in Canada, they 
formed a welcoming parade to march’ down 
the streets of Lexington. His dam walked in 
that parade, and quite seriously one of the 
breeders thereabouts suggested that Man-o’- 
War’s sire be paraded. Just as seriously an- 
other one of them argued that, well, he'd 
never calculated that a ho’se had much pa- 
ternal affection. ty og | of Anglomania in 
Kentucky’s pride in her Favorite Son, whom 
she had nourished on her own blue grass. 


You know, too, the story of how America 
revolutionized the riding of the jockeys of 
the world? It was the year of 1900, which is 
still remembered at Epsom Downs as the 
year of the American invasion, the year when 
the colors of the American owners streaked 
past the goal. The year when Bet-a-Million 
Gates was splashing flashily. The year 
when our American jockeys were accused of 
using electric girth straps and carrying 
batteries under the saddle, to account for the 
unbelievable fact that the British riders w ere 
being outclassed all down the line. 

Up till that time the English jockey had 
sat straight up in the saddle. There was 
dignity to an English jockey’s riding, dignity 
and tradition and all the good hereditary 
qualities that good English sportsmen value. 

And then had come Tod Sloan, who had 
developed the American technique "of crouch- 
ing high on the horse’s withers. Came Tod 
Sloan and the five other bewildering little 
jockeys of the Invasion. ‘‘Away they would 
streak,” writes that famous old trainer, Sam 
Hildreth, who was an eye-witness, ‘away they 
would streak through the stretch, as light as 
a feather on horseback, riding with legs and 
arms and bodies, plying their whips with a 
vigor English crowds had never seen before, 
hand-riding in such a way that they would 
actually lift their mounts over the finish line.” 

The British crowds at first called Tod Sloan 
‘the monkey on the stick.” Later the British 
turf and the world adopted the “* undignified” 
American way of riding. 


ET even more spectacular is it to watch 
the individuality that the American sport 
genius has put into polo, because the English 
and the Americans started out on polo almost 
with an even jump. Polo reached this coun- 
try just six years after the Tenth Hussars 
had carried the sport of the kings of the East 
home to England. 

And, briefly, what the Americans have 
done to the game is just this. They rise in 
the saddle oo hit the ball when it is under the 
horse’s shoulder, hitting at unknown angles. 
The English hit the ball when it is alongside 
the pony, and so it travels straight back and 
forward. 

Whence came the American game? Was 
it that a willingness to ride hard and kill 
their horses and kill themselves, to ride on the 
withers of a horse going at full gallop, pro- 
duced a game that defies all convention and 
all caution? Was it that our star American 
players began when they were still children? 
The picture of the mother of Tommy Hitch- 
cock galloping across the field, teaching @ 
little fellow the first rudiments of polo, isn’t 
one easily forgotten. Was it, perhaps, the 
Western influence, that unequivocally original 
American expression that has infused so much 
of reckless abandon into our American horse- 
manship? 

For, mind you, that Western influence has 
got to be reckoned with. Out of the West 
came the cross-saddle for women, chaps, the 
first divided skirt. And riding astride for 
women is a matter not lightly dismissed in 
spite of the counter revolution that is being 
waged at this writing in certain of the Eastern 
hunts, that hold that hunting is done more 
safely by women on side-saddle. But that’s 
another story... . 


THE point here is that the West has had full 
opportunity to put its imprint, on polo, 
because it is many years now since polo 
wandered down the coast from British 
Columbia, into Washington and Oregon and 
California and Montana and Wyoming, 
(Concluded on page 158) 
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{ I. I, LITWINSKY, THE LINEN STORE, Inc. CHICAGO % 


See for our new, 
beautifully illustrat- 
ed Catalogue “LINENS, 
FOR THE HOME.”’ Itis 
an inspiration to all 
who love fine linens. 
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CFOR. years I. I. Lirwinsky has been supplying the dis 
criminating homes of America with the better linens. 
The striking and original linens of this exclusive linen 
store are noted throughout the country. 
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THE LINEN STORE Inc. 
36 So. Michigan Boulevard 
University Club Building Chicago 
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Che moat famous beauty, of her day, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


MEETING THE AUTHOR OR 
“GLORIOUS APOLLO” 


Clayton 


Hamilton’s 


Story 


(Concluded from page 60) 


looking the scalloped indentation of Oak Bay. 
It was a quaint house and it sat secluded in a 
veritable English garden—a little whisper 
from the heart of England caught and told 
in flowers on this primeval island, a quarter 
of a world away. 

A little lady in a garden hat greeted me with 
gracious hospitality. My first impression 
was that she was neither old nor young, but 
{ was soon to learn she could be both according 
to the momentary mood—that, in fact she 
was one of those rare people who belong to all 
the ages and are not cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined within the tickings of time. 

A smiling Chinese servant admitted me 
to a living-room that was curiously 
English in its atmosphere, despite the fact 
that almost every object in it had been 
brought from the Orient. The chairs were 
Chinese and carved in ebony; the room was 
a veritable museum of Asian art, yet we drank 
tea and ate scones, and a wise-faced Scottish 
terrier, whose name was Jock, blinked about 
him in a world which did not seem to be at 
all outlandish from his native island. 

I did not need to be told that this was the 
author of ‘The Ninth Vibration,’’ L. Adams 
Beck. 


GHE talked to me about the gorgeous East, 
Kashmir and the Himalayas, roofing the 
world with monumental calm; the Taj 
Mahal by moonlight, distilling the hushed 
night into one perfect pearl, the riot of hot 
color in the Durbar at Delhi; magnificent 
Maharajas, completely cultured and fab- 
ulously rich; quietly contemplative Confu- 
cians; Chinese painters and Japanese play- 
wrights; ivory and ebony; and tanned and 
tawny sails dropping down the masts at sunset 
in the river-bays of Burma. Her talk rippled 
on, until at last she broke out into golden 
laughter for joy in the wonders of the world 
that are waiting to be seen. She told me she 
lived in Victoria because life there was like 
the life we used to love in England before 
England was unsettled and disrupted by the 
war. We talked a bit of London and of our 
mutual friends among the authors there. She 
asked me about my tour and I told her that I 
was talking about the English eighteenth 
century with special reference to Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. 

“That would be particularly interesting 
to E. Barrington,” she remarked, with a 
strangely quiet smile. 

“Oh, yes—by the way—won’t you tell me 
about E. Barrington?” I asked. 

“Not now,” she answered; and the temple 
bells began once more to tinkle in her voice; 
and she was off to the Orient again, rippling 


onward eloquently, and creating imaginary 
vistas of magic casements opening on the foam 
of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn. 


HE lovely young lady motored me home. 

ward in the silver hour of the early tyi- 
light. In that northern latitude the daylight 
lingers, brooding backward over the memor- 
able day. The air is blue and radiant, calm 
and crystal clear. Across the straits of 
Juan de Fuca, the Olympic Mountains Tear 
their jagged peaks of iron seamed with snow 
Victoria goes decently home to dinner, and the 
wide streets of the little city grow hushed and 
almost holy. The world seems to hold its 
breath, as if it were waiting for a wonder. 

“T wish that you would drive me to the 
book-shop,’’ I suggested. “It may be open 
still; and there is just a chance that I might 
find one of my own books in stock. In that 
case, I would like to send it to Mrs. Beck.” 

In the window of the book-shop, there was 
an elaborate display of ‘‘Glorious Apollo,” 
by E. Barrington, which had only recently 
been published. Evidently the bookseller 
was proud of one, at least, of the local authors, 

“T wonder when I am to meet E. Barring. 
ton,” I said. 

The young lady answered me with simple 
frankness. “‘You met her this afternoon,” 
she said, “but only for a few moments, every 
now and then.” 

i 

“Didn’t you know that Mrs. Adams Beck 
is also E. Barrington? ... I assumed that 
you did.” 

“But the books are totally unlike!” 

“And that isn’t all,’’ the young lady added. 
“There is a rumor that she has now begun to 
write under a third name; but nobody will 
know what it is until she makes it famous.” 

“‘How do you account for this?” I asked, 
“Ts it an instance of dual personality, like the 
case of William Sharp and Fiona Macleod?” 

“Mrs. Adams Beck,” she reminded me, 
“is an Oriental mystic. In the East the 
philosophers believe that everybody has to 
live through many lives, to learn what may 
be taught by the experience of living. Now, 
might it not be possible that Mrs. Adams Beck 
is living through two lives, or three lives, 
simultaneously? She has an English self and 
an Oriental self. Why shouldn’t they have 
different names?” 

“And to think,” I said, “‘that most people, 
with only one life to live at a time, cannot even 
manage to live ¢hat with any degree of fulness 
or vivacity... Well, at any rate, this is 
one of my golden days. I have had an 
adventure. I have met a person who is 
undoubtedly alive.” 


AMERICAN HORSEMANSHIP 


Helen Bullitt 


Lowry’s 


Article 


(Concluded from page 156) 


meeting up there with the storied, indigenous 
horsecraft of the Range—the Range that 
has never failed to leave its mark on horse or 
man or sport that survive its conditions. 
Meeting up for the first time, too, in its whole 
occidental existence with the condition of 
cheap horse-flesh. 

In some quarters the criticism is made of 
our American game that, while we can produce 
a winning international team, we’ve shot our 
whole wad then; that in England they could 
raise fifty teams almost as good as their inter- 
national team as against five good American 
teams. And true enough it seems that the only 
young men in the East who can afford polo 
are the young multimillionaires and the 
army players—which is more than limiting to 
“quantitative production” of players. That 
criticism does not hold good for our Western 
polo, where cheap horse-flesh makes polo 
actually a more practical game than golf. 
With hundreds of thousands of wild horses 
still running wild on the Western range, 
achieving a string of polo ponies is the least 
of a player’s troubles. The saddle-horses that 
are rented out to tourists in Glacier Park at 
five dollars a day could be purchased outright 
for ten dollars. 

By an odd coincidence, too, the very con- 
ditions that produced polo in the beginning 
on the high plateau of Mongolia—or at least 
so the latest theory as to the far-distant ori- 
gin of polo has it—exist again on our Western 
range after two thousand years of varying 
history. 

In both cases, a land of wild horses. The 
wild horse that the Mongol tribesmen tamed 
and rode had escaped from long-forgotten 
battle-fields. Our Western mustangs are 


descended from the Spanish chargers that 
went back to the wila when De Soto and his 
Spanish adventurers had to flee out of Mexico 
on rafts in the seventeenth century. In both 
breeds good oriental blood still flowed. 

Hardy, vicious, wiry, unreliable, and wild. 
The selfsame conditions that produced the 
horse produced also the hardy, godless, law- 
less, fearless men to tame and ride him. In 
both cases, in ancient Asia and in the new 
West, they rode the tractless, wind-swept, 
limitless plateau, parched in summer, cold 
and bleak in winter. In both cases the wild 
centuries of rustling their own food produced 
a horse small enough for the makings of @ 
polo pony. 

In the land of cheap horse-flesh will polo 
become, as the years pass, even more reckless 
a game—even less mindful of life and of horse? 

For you can’t get away from it; the land 
will leave its mark on the sport within its 
border, east, west, north, or south. So it 
is written. The very gaits of our horses are 
decreed by the land. So it was in the old 
medieval days when great ladies rode ambling 
palfries. So it was in our old South where the 
famous Kentucky saddle-horses were galt 
for the planters who wanted to live m the 
saddle in a land of luxury and magnificent 
distances and poor roads. So came about the 
cult of the gaited horse that a quarter cen 
tury ago was like to bring about another Civil 
War or another break with England. : 

Well, hard roads came in, where the gaited 
horse slips dangerously. And so passed the 
five-gaited horse, one of the most magnificent 
horse achievements of America. RS 

The land has the last say. So will it be 
wherever Americans do sport in America. 
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MARCEL METTENHOVEN 


Thrice 


Charming 


A BRETTON ARTIST AND HIS 
RECENT WORK 


-when personal attractiveness and gracious oe : ane eA 
I cat YOUNG painter, whose work is much power of his workmanship combined wit! 
presence are enhanced bv lovely clothes. Lo- sought at present in France by dis- pleasant warmth of his coloring gives his 
or ‘ae! oa criminating collectors, is Marcel Metten- compositions their peculiar charm of character. 
day every gent lewoman believes it is a « uty to hoven. He was born in Brittany and uses his They are both modern and conservative and 
: : native landscape with zest and feeling in his may be considered typical of the sanest 
> > , 7 ( yOrte snets - ; ; iat ’ - , . oe 
be lovely , and one of the most important t work. His touch is solid yet deft, and the — phase of modern French painting. 


is attire worthy of her creed. House of Youth 
coats and costume suits are loveliness personified. 
] digiaine 


They are worn by smartly dressed women and 


misses of all exclusive and fashionable communities. 





Write 


uname oj Dre our 


nearest shop fashion pub- 
which car- lication, will 
ries “Houst { mailed 
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SCHULMAN & HAUPTAMAN 


92924 West 357TH StrrREeET, NEw York 





The painter calls this **Le pont du Moulin.” 
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What a handy 
“sound-the-house” 
towel for hardy 
usage! 





what a whale of a diflerence 
just afew cents make 





STAR 


CRASH 


Has linen spun and woven both ways 
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and every dish sparkles! 


HEN Startex toweling touches 

wet glass or china, it absorbs 
every bit of moisture thirstily and 
leaves no lint. No continual reaching 
for dry towels, and, when you put the 
dishes away, there are no wet spots 
or any fluff to madden you — every 
dish is thoroughly dry and gleaming. 
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RECOMMEND 
As Girts ror MEN 
i . | 
Handkerchiefs and MufHers with | 
: : . : 
Specially Embroidered Monograms 
Jtandkerchiefs 
Sheer French Linen and heavy crepe 
silks for evening or dz ty wear. Illus- 
trated: sheer ‘*fil de main’’ Batiste 
appropriate for evening. ; d . 
w $3.00 each ik 
<{t? “Mufflers : +> 
Included in the large 
variety of imported G 
French silk mufflers 
isarib-knit (illustrat- 
ed) in mottled colors, 
as well us black and white. $25.00. 
The embroidering of mono- 
grams on either handkerchiefs 
or mufflers is an additional 
charge, and such orders should 
be placed immediately to as- h 
sure the best workmanship ust a tOuc 
and prompt delivery before 
Christmas. 
If desired «vill mail monogram designs for your selection. 
: Established 1867 4 
— NEW YORK: 567 Fifth Avenue, at 46th Street — 
CHICAGO: 304 Michigan Avenue, South 
Li ! Palm Beach French Lick 


It isn’t magic. It is just the result 
of a scientific process of spinning 
cotton fibres with flax, and weaving 
them into the fabric both ways. Thus 
Startex, highly absorbent, is strong 
(and soft) as linen, and is of ample 
textureto prevent its wetting through 
quickly. In addition, this combina- 
tion of flax and cotton makes Startex 
more economical to the buyer. 


Look for the name on the sel- 
vage — Startex makes dish 
drying easier and pleasanter. 


REX 








STARK MILLS, Tianeun Div. 9 LOCKWOOD, GREENE &CO., Snosaset 
Marketed by 
LAWRENCE & CO., Selling Agents, Boston, New York and Chicago 











Why ,GUESS 
when you can KNOW 







































One Style forecast might be merely a chance guess— 
Two might be a happy coincidence — 


but when we forecast Style unerringly Season after 
Season, year in and year out, that is proof con- 


clusive that we know! 


Let your mind run back only a few seasons—we 
predicted the Mode for Cut Felts—we predicted 
the vogue of the Directoire—we predicted Velours 
early in April, and thus introduced a Mode that 


has swept the Country. 


Again—we haverthe Secret of the Mode for Palm Beach 
and the Spring. Why guess when you can know the 


Style Tendency that will make your Season a Success? 


The Sale of our Hats is confined to Retailers whose 
Clientelles appreciate the very smartest in Millinery. 


MAKERS OF TAILORED HAT 





WOMEN WHO SEE THE €ARLLABELIN YOUR 
HAT KNOW THAT THE STYLE IS AUTHORITATIVE 


arrington & Evans Co 


FIFTH AVENUE at 367TH ST. NEW YORK 
Importers and Promoters 
Certaintiesr / 





TABLES FOR LADIES 


By JULIA McCARTHY 


oe HO would put red, green, or yellow, 
where blue ought to be?” 
An artist asks the question. 


Theodore, the most popular man in your 
really smart New York. 

And that is Theodore Titze, one of the great 
maitre dhotels of the world. Is that the 
Theodore who for years has placed the oldest, 
and not the boldest, families at whatever 
tables he whimsically chose as his milieu? 
Theodore, who with an inscrutable look, can 
turn the wrong sort of bud into a broken 
blossom? Theodore, who has proved that 
there can be an answer to a matron’s, as well 
as a maiden’s prayer. He is that pleasant, 
shrewd, smart-looking man over there who 
might be a banker about to foreclose. Ah— 
so you felt all the time that man was some- 
body! He will be around at your table if he 
knows, or wants to know, you. You ask him 
the secret of his success. Why a certain social 
leader bestows on him a smile none of her 
husbands, for reasons we may not go into here, 
can ever bring to her face again. Why en- 
gaged girls take around their fiancés for 
Theodore’s opinion. Why Spain regards 
Alfonso’s feud with Ibdfiez less important 
than the raising for Theodore’s tables—in 
November and December—of melons pale- 
gold as an infanta’s curls. 

You have been aware, of course, that, as 
far as food is concerned, the old order passeth. 
There is a new attention to cuisine since 
tippling as well as tipping became known as 
evil. There is a delicate new feeling, almost 
a sentiment, toward food. 


NE no longer eats and drinks himself into 

a pretty fever to be reduced at the end of a 
meal with kindly ices. One does not depend 
on bumpers of this or that potion to palliate 
indifferent cooking or selections of cooking. 
No, the new cuisine consists of perfect food, 
at the perfect moment, in a perfect arrange- 
ment. It may even be a ““moment musicale” 
if you like, and that is what Theodore and his 
patrons do like. 

But even now we are far from the secret of 
Theodore. 

True, his commissionnaires lay themselves, 
man and boy, down to sleep with a little 
prayer that they may die before they wake if 
anything but the best ever pleases the palates 
of Madison patrons. The great maitre d hotel, 
however, knows that man cannot live by 
swee tbreads alone. 

““Courtesy is more important in a dining- 
room than cuisine,” Theodore is positive. 
““Comfort and courtesy. 

With comfort and courtesy assured, one may 
grow, about this ‘‘new cuisine,” as grave or 
lyric as though it were a new psychology or 
a celebrity just over the gangplank. 

Cooking, in the first place, of food has not 
changed, Theodore states. Only the con- 
summation of food, and that, in the individual 
case, is greatly diminished. 

But who, taking into consideration the 
care and selection behind each dish—who, 
knowing that in spring a young lamb’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of Theodore’s chefs 
beaming in their offices—who aware that every 
little “‘mouton” has a meaning all its own, 
which makes it glad to gambol under glass in 
hothouses rather than on the green—who, 
informed of the fact that wild life has been 
practically revolutionized so that many a 
monarch of the glen willingly gives up his wild 
ways and dies a perfect deer in order that the 
Madison may have venison— 


Who, knowing these things, would deny 
that though one consume less food to-day, to 
paraphrase an ancient and dyspeptic Danish 
Prince, ‘‘’Tis a consummation devoutly to be 
dish’d.” 

To make such devotion worth while you 
must have the proper public, service, and 
sources of supply. 

How then does Theodore get the correct 
clientele to follow him, whether he presides 
amid Adam decorations or in a milieu that 
boasts little outward grandeur? How does - 
create atmosphere? How does he evoke 
his patrons the feeling that to be aie 
Theodore reigns, is to be as utterly fortunate 
as the impudent young person in a recent 
revue who, though she was poor, was “seen 
in the best places?” 

“TI have made my people comfortable for 
years,’ Theodore explains. 

“T am well-known and respected,” he as- 
serts with a becoming lack of modesty. 

“The compliment, if it is not overdone, 
is always welcome. We all love to be flat 
tered.” 

Exactly how does this man whom the poet 
Henley would have approved for being the 
master of ever so many fétes and the captain 
of whatever English sole is in the market, how 
does he decide what in personality shall pass 
his portals? What is desirable? How to keep 
away the undesirable? 

Rubbing of elbows is important. We are 
particular about our elbows and Theodore 
has a way of protecting them. No, he is not 
at all the snob. Remember he is an artist. 
But if you lack the je ne sais quois, it is just 
possible that Theodore cannot seat you. Or, 
if he does, there is in you suddenly a subtle 
feeling that you will not wish to try again. 

“I do not say that the desirable guest is 
strictly the socially prominent. Persons other 
wise distinguished are all very well in their 
way, too,”’ Theodore concedes. 

“Keeping out undesirables? It cannot be 
done. Not altogether. One can make them 
uncomfortable, if they are capable of feeling 
discomfort. One gives them to understand 
they are not welcome. 

“But we might make a mistake. 

“*So, therefore, in rare cases of actual doubt 
we are careful not to be too amiable. 

“Prominence and standing count, cer 
tainly! 

“One might utterly spoil a room by mis 
placing. One must remember the florist who 
arranges the perfect bouquet, the artist who 
makes his composition. One simply doesn’ t put 
red, green, or yellow where blue ought to be! 


UITE as much care, if you please, is 

given to the social standing of the food 
which is introduced to please guests, as to the 
guests who must please Theodore and one 
another. Although the noted maitre d’hotel 
tells you cuisine is less important than 
courtesy, it only can be so, when it is incon 
spicuous in its very perfection. 

A word for service—before we look over a 
gastronomic map of the modern world to see 
from what ports, far and near, our delicacies 
come. 

Nervous service is unpleasant. It destroys 
the intime atmosphere. But the intime work, 
if we may be permitted to say so, of Theodore 
and his men is such that one may confide 4 

rise in his pet securities without feeling that he 

has put forth a world-wide tip on the radio. 

One may even stage a quiet little quarrel 
(Continued on page 164) 
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CYNTHIA 


Interesting Innovations 
in Creations by Vanity 


In their genius of originality these 
new models give but an inkling of the 
irresistible VANITY FOOTWEAR 
display. 

CYNTHIA—Designed with a hand 
embroidery on the vamp. ‘ 
Black Satin, Flesh Green 

Satin, Blue Satin, Re 

Satin, Purple Satin....... $22-00 
PAULA—Slender and sylph-like as 
befits the mode 

Patent Colt, Black Velvet, 

Wack Salles... <scaxesoo% $17-0° 

Black Suede, Patent Trim, Brown 

Suede, Brown Kid Trim, Red- 

skin Suede, Tan Kid $18 00 


remeron ere 





Mail Orders Filled 
Send for Style Brochure 


ANITYW 


OOT SHOP 
11 WEST 50th ST. 
New York City 


New York 
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NE of the very few perfumes ac- 
ceptable to the woman of gen- 


uine social distinction is Rigaud’s 
Un Air Embaumé, an authentic and 
most intriguing Parisian fragrance. 


[ And the prices are not as high as you would expect. } 
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Bon Ton 
| Roya WorcESTER 


| Corsets and Brassiere Cor-Sets 
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| Bon Ton 2354 

Brassiere Cor-sel ~ 

Price $3.50 i 

Other Bon Tons at ky es 

$3.50 to $8.50. And | yy 

| 
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in Royal Worcester |.) 9? 
at $1 to $2.50. A 
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The Bath Bewitching 


A delicate fra- 
grance, to aug- 
ment the delight 
of the bathing 
hour. The tonic 
properties of the 
sea, to refresh 
and invigorate. 
The water magi- 
cally softened, 
tokeep your skin 
velvet-smooth. 





A sprinkling of 


471)" Bath Salts 


—there is the true enchantment 
of the bath! Nine odors to meet 
your preferences. 

No. 4711 Eau de Cologne—Its mild 
astringent action is highly beneficial. An 
effective base for cosmetics. A favorite 

since 1792. 
No. 4711 White Rose 
-4 Glycerine Soap — De- 
= #y pended upon since 1860 as 
— a “first aid toward a beau- 
tiful skin.” Keeps the skin 

atin-soft. 

Made in U. S. A. 
Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street 
New York 
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Always Beautiful 


POINT DE PARIS 
BINCHE VALS 


BIRKIN AND COMPANY~ NEW YORK,NY 























Bon Ton 915 

|  Round-U, Price $5. 
| Other Bon Tons at 
| $3.50 to $15, and in 
Royal Worcester 

| at $1 to $3.50 


To Tell the Truth 


BODY freedom married to corset 
control is not so simple as it sounds 
— unless you wear or intend to buy 
either of the above models. 
Fashioned from 65 years’ experience 
in corseting a world of women. 
The Brassiere Cor-Set makes you ap- 
pear slim, supple, and tailored inthis 
smooth-fitting, one-piece garment. 
The Bon Ton Round-Vis a flexible 
girdle, assuring hip and thigh 
control, 

Sold by thousands of Stores 

and Specialty Shops 

Royat Worcester Corser Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS, 
NEW YORK CILICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


I< f Also Makers of ) 
Brassieres and Bandeaux ‘ 
: _—— 
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The Autumnal Mode Favors 


the Smart Perfolastic 
a mee gown offerings for Fall call for a slight 


molding of the waistline. Thus, to wear the new styles 
fetchingly, you need a girdle that provides this indenta- 
tion gracefully and comfortably. This the charming 


Perfolastic does to a nicety. 


Here is an elastic creation de- 
signed by a Parisian Corsetiere 
on custom lines. Adaintything 
of light, satiny, undyed planta- 
tion rubber ornamented with 
exquisite brocades. Unlike 
other elastic models, it is per- 
forated to admit air and health 
always to the skin. And to the 
fashionable woman’s extreme 


delight, its rubber quality is so 
superfine that the girdle will 
not split, tear or rip. 


The smart shops on the Avenue 
—in fact, everywhere—are 
showing it in a series of en- 
gaging models. Just ask to be 
shown the Perfolastic—its per- 
forations and smartness iden- 
tify it instantly. 


Sample of the perforated rubber and a 
Tee charming brochure on written request. 


PERFOLASTIC, Inc. 


and Sport Model; 





Brassiere; Diaphragm Vanisher; Abdominal Belt 


225 West 57th Street, New York City 
MODELS: Step-In (New); Clasp-Around ; 


Front and Back Lace; Bathing 


PERFOLASTIC 
_ Fwhber Cirdle 
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with one’s husband without fearing that one’s 
most outrageously unfair retorts will be 
drowned out by continuously unnecessary 
replenishing of ice; or by the understanding 
musicians who play “Lady Be Good” in all 
its chiding and endearing Gershwin orchestra- 
tion, ever so softly. 

\ Madison menu which we have decided 
this moment to examine reminds us that, just 
as all roads and decent continental express 
trains lead to Rome, ‘even the weariest 
river winds somewhere to the sea” with some 
product for the modern carte du jour. 

Reunion, a French territory in South Africa, 
yields up Hearts of Palm for your hors 
d’euvre; Strasbourg, of course, your foie gras. 
None need worry about the darkly mysterious 
truffle which appears spontaneously, as do all 
miracles. In Perigord, once, little pigs were 
set to digging this delicacy wherever the 
ground cracked; later puppies were put to it; 
and now people. — - 

Caviar, enough for the year, must come from 
two fishings, spring and fall. And if the Volga 
and other Russian rivers melt slowly, the 
song of the vulgar boatmen must perforce 
be sad, the “catch” small, and the price 
high. 

Arrested development in artichokes is one 
of Italy’s specialties in hors d’euvres. Carcio- 
fini, tiny thwarted things. And now the 
“little fishes’—anchovies from Spain, their 
sister sardellen; French sardines with no 
backbone whatever, but lots of character; 
and tunny fish. Turtle meat from the Gulf 
of Mexico, packed at Key West in sinfully 
salted sherry wine. Crab meat from Japan. 
The olive-oil and vinegar which flavor many 
of these delicacies come, one “from the 
Provencal” like many fine poets, the other 
from Orleans. Old, not New. Saucissons 
from Italy, again. And the mushroom which, 
though born in a cellar, is acting like nothing 


in the world but a beggar on horseback, getting 
more and more important all the time. 

Soups one must stick to of course through 
thick and thin. Women choose consommés; 
men often prefer the potages. 

“The amount of eating is habit, ”’ 
proclaims. 

“We do not stuff ourselves. Women have 
much to do with this fashion. They tell me 
they feel better for only a little food. Maybe 
it is a question of diet and outline.” 

One actually feels like the wistful Japanese 
heroine, who might have said that it is better 
to buy a little than to suffer much. 

‘For my own lunch to-day,” says the Titze, 
“‘T took six or seven tiny potatoes with some 
gravy from a delicious Irish stew. With 
them, a bit of toast Melba. It was quite 
enough. I do not eat much. 

“The guest must be a willing collaborator. 
Not one who would dine in the spirit of the 
enthusiastic but not too well informed; 
ladies who enter art galleries with ‘I don’t 
know anything about art but I know what I 
like’—what such a guest orders may be what 
a she likes, but it may not turn out so 
well, 

“Tt is even so at her modiste’s. Let this one 
conceive a grand passion for a certain hat. 
The artiste in dismay says it is perhaps not the 
wisest choice. But the customer, unperturbed, 
will take her first love, though she be a fright 
in it. 

“‘So, many of us are frights at our tables. 
Our food is not permitted to express us 
properly.” 

In the early part of the year, when the fussy 
wish fish, there are whitebait with oyster 
crabs. Not asummer dish, since oysters that 
are Southerners have clinging to them in winter 
little crabs who, like orchids and gold-diggers, 
just must be parasites. 

(Continued on page 166) 
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Franklin Simon 8 Co 


cA Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Ave., 37th and 38th Sts. 
NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE WIS CONSIN 9600 


In the Shop of Black 
and White 


For Madame 
and Mademoiselle 


COMPLETE 
COSTUMES IN 
BLACK 


) CORRECT 
For MourniInG 





READY FOR IMMEDIATE 


WEARING 


DRESSES 
COATS 
HATS 
VEILS 


Complete costumes for 

mourning may be select- 

ed in the privacy of the 
home, if desired. 


Suop or BLack aND WHITE 
Fourth Floor 











THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
OF HARPER’S BAZAR WILL 
BE ON SALE DECEMBER Ist 











A USUAL, it will offer a thousand-and-one 
suggestions to the harassed Christmas 
shopper; but all of them selected because they are 
unique or, at least, unusual in some way. All of 
them, too, will have that degree of charm which 
fastidious people like in gifts they give—or, for 


that matter, receive. 


There will be gift suggestions for men, for 
women, for boys, for girls and, of course, for 


children. 


In this issue, also, the Fifth Avenue shops vie 
with the editorial pages in presenting Christmas 
offerings. Last year, Franklin Simon & Co., 
Bonwit-Teller & Co., Best & Co., B. Altman & 
Co., R. H. Macy & Co., Saks-Fifth Avenue, 
Mark Cross, Lord & Taylor, A. Sulka & Co., 
Peck & Peck, Kaskel & Kaskel and other smart 
shops published Christmas gift announcements 


that were of the greatest interest to our readers. 


In addition, the Christmas Harper’s Bazar 
will contain the new mid-season fashions from 
Paris and New York; the continuation of the 
novels by Mr. Walpole and Mr. Hichens; short 
stories and the other features which distinguish 


every issue of Harper’s Bazar. But we are speak- 


‘ing now to the harassed shopper to whom the 


Christmas Harper’s Bazar offers stimulation, 


suggestion and general first aid. 
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“The ‘Opal Hues’ in PETER PAN 
Opal Hue Beauty Powder seem to 
possess a strange power that imparts 
opalescent beauty to the features in 
any light—-day or night.” 

Betty Blythe 


now starring in ** Per 
1 Pathe Picture 






























) bd one is clever one dispenses entirely 
with the use of ordinary face powders 
that give only a dull, lifeless effect to 
the features. For a new beauty pow- 
der, rare, precious, impregnated with i 
myriads of soft, tiny, gleaming OPAL 1 
HUES, is now in vogue, giving to the 
features a new beauty—a vivacious 
beauty—that is unaffected by even 
the sunlight at high noon. 

The mysterious combination of cleverly 
blended OPAL HUES in this new powder 4 
actually gives to the complexion a new, 

prismatic beauty that reveals utmost loveli- i 
ness under any kind of light—-day or night. 
Quite naturally, then, one feels the assurance 
of perfect appearance at all times whether 
one is dining, dancing, motoring— whether 
at the theatre, on the boulevard or wherever 
one might be. i 


Of course such an exquisite creation must be 
more than a face powder. It is really a beauty 
treatment—every time one powders. Of 
purest ingredients—stays on for hours. Comes 
in four new shades—sealed in silk—at $3.00 
the box. 


NATURAL OPAL HUE 
RACHEL OPAL HUE 
ROSE OPAL HUE 
WHITE OPAL HUE 


No other powder like it. Imparts brilliant 
beauty— instantly. Read the amazing story 
that comes with each box. At finest Beauty 
Shops and Toilet Counters everywhere. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, use coupon for 
generous trial box—-TODAY'! 


Created by Fallis, Inc., Perfumer 
CINCINNATI 
© 1925, Fallis, inc 


eter Dan 
OPAL HUE 
wewry MOWMCT 


Sealed in Silk—$3.00 the Box 


In a box of glistening black and gold 


Generous Trial 


If your dealers cannot supply you send $1.00 
for a generous size box of this exquisite pow- 
der and the amazing story of its creation. 
(Trial size not sold in stores.) Mail coupon 
at once. 





FALLIS, Inc., Perfumer 
1592 Riverside Drive, Cincinnati 


Enclosed is $1.00 for generous Trial Box of 


Harpers bagar 


50¢ lOf. IN PARIS 


Peter Pan OPAL HUE Powder and the amaz- 
ing story of its creation. 
2/ IN LONDON 






Eatire Contents Copyrighted, 1925, by 
FRANKLIN SIMON & Co., INC. 
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| THANKSGIVING NOVELTIES 
| 


and Jack Horner Pies 


HE very spirit of Thanksgiving—the bounteous gay- 
ety of it, is in the whimsical, original table favors 
and decorations created by Dean’s to contribute merri- 
ment and distinction to the occasion. 

Jack Horner Pies—in the shape of Turkeys, Pumpkins, 
etc.—to be filled with gifts, Place Favors, Thanksgiving 
Mottoes, Place Cards, Nut Cases, Individual Baskets. 
Also Thanksgiving Baskets, suitable for gifts. 


[SSS eee 


Postage prepaid on orders for $3.00 or 
east of the Mississippi. 


everywhere. 


} 

| 
itt 
iH Write for our list of Thanksgiving Novelties. We ship 
} 

| 
more anywhere 


628 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 86 YEARS 
{ 


iT 
Qe eS 














4 (0 make, the foot look 
—and it dogs it with a and 
smartness ¢ ian. 
S Jhat is wh) so man) fashionable : 
| women are hap (0 sad,"“"MY 
mg Shoes are SOMMERS Shoe.” — | 








Designed to make the foot look smaller 


SOMERS - Inc. 


27W.50OTH STREET 
New York City 


In Cleveland ~Z& Wm.Tajlor Son &Ca 
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All the triumphs of the North Sea, you 
must realize, were not Admiral Beatty’s. 
Wrested also from those talented waters is 


your English sole, firm and with fine pores 
like the famous schoolgirl complexion, and 
offering in texture little passive resistance. 
And the turbot. A voluptuous fish, in figure 
like a small oval hooked rug. Both are all- 
year-around importations. 

The pompano, a pretty golden 
fish comes from Florida. Striped bass from 
Baltimore or Canada. Brook trout from 
Pennsylvania hatcheries. It is important, 
you see, that fish, like flappers, attend the right 
SC hools. 

April, May, and June bring frogs’ legs as 
well as gentle zephyrs, one subject to con- 
servation laws, the other accountable only 
to Nature. Few shad are procurable early 
in the year, although warm weather inspires 
them to do a long-distance swim from Florida 
to Canada. Summer puts soft-shell crabs on 
menus. The tender little scallop, coming 
with the spring is current till October. Tired 
traps work overtime in Portland all the year 
to snare the mad lobster. 

Part of the epicure’s New Year's celebra- 
tion should be due to the fact that “ January 
first’ puts spring lamb into the market—baby 
spring lamb, as firm as a good resolution and 
as easily broken. Its little life of six weeks’ 
duration is lived out in a New Jersey hot- 
house. Now and then in the woolly world, 
grown-up ladies of six months try to act like 
babies, but Theodore is not to be deceived. 

What is our game and where does it come 
from? 

Royal estates in England furnish venison 
to us all year. English pheasant, bred in 
captivity, plover, and red-leg partridge are 
always available. Scotch grouse books sailing 
to our ports from August onward. Poularde, 


not gold 


a fat pullet, bred in the south of France, is a 
constant émigré to our tables. Guinea hen, 
on the other hand, is often a home girl born 
and raised locally. 

Besides sideburns and the tango, South 
America sends us perdices, Spanish broilers, 
pheasant, partridge, some pintade (guinea- 
hen), and powssin-incubator squab. Their 
season is the opposite of ours, w hich makes it 
possible for us to enjoy South American game 
through the winter months. 

Long Island furnishes Mallard ducks as well 
as wild house-parties, while sober science 
patiently studies the squab and the broiler, 
raising them in captivity. Before shipping, 
our feathered friends are killed to save them 
nervous breakdowns, a precaution any ner- 
vous, or thinking person will commend. 

As far as turkey is concerned, Vermont has 
the name but Maryland the game and supplies 
the gorgeous gobbler from September to 
March. Green goslings are born and educated 
in Boston. 

Personal popularity, eclat—all that sort of 
thing—may occur even in the honest life of a 
vegetable. Consider the case of broccoli. 
This green Italian cauliflower began its career 
little more than a year ago in a roadhouse. 
9 it has created a furore like a new tenor. 

is in a raging state of demand—more 
necessary to us than any article of vegetable 
““vertu’’ except the potato. If broccoli were to 
become extinct like the dodo—the thought is 
shocking—we probably should dec lare a 
state of famine to exist—or else go quite mad 
Endive, seven or eight years ago, began its 
social struggle, progressing more slowly and 
reasonably. (At home after November first 
to March first). It is shipped during that 
period from Belgium. 

Asparagus, sans doute, is the most elegant 

(Concluded on page 168) 
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Bromley Jersey Frock 
$25 


Two-piece dress of tan Balbriggan 
jersey, trimmed with tan and brown 
braid and bone buttons, and with 
pockets in belt. Made to your in- 
dividual measurements for $25, up to 
size 42. Larger sizes, $28. 

Bromley jersey frocks do not hug the 
figure. Shipped on same day order 
is received, prepaid to any address in 
the United States or Canada, plus duty. 


BROMLEY -SHEPARD, INC. 


Designers and makers of 
Individual Clothes for Women 
Do not confuse with other firms 


101 Paige Street - - Lowell, Mass. 
Boston Shop - - 406 Boylston St. 
New York Office - - 489 Fifth Ave. 


Shop at Hyannis, Mass. 
Agents wanted 








Lemon Cream 


The lemon-shape jar, hand decorated, gives an 
attractive touch to a gift of everyday usefulness. 
And the lemon cream is soft, smooth and cleans- 
ing. 
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No. 5066. $1.00 








No. 5043. $1.00 a pait 


gifts. 


The 


No. 4085. $1.00 


the Pin Bird 


Useful and original, in gay colors, 
filled with varicolored pins. 


Gift Guide—full of thoughtful 


do your Christmas shopping com- 
fortably at home. 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


No. 5066—$1.00 


Cheese Plate 
of iridescent glass daintily decorated with 
floral design. Cheese knife with pearl handle 
also decorated. A lovely and useful little 
gift for the woman who likes nice things in 
her home. 
No. 5034—$2.50 


Pair of Ash Trays 


\ happy solution to the ever-difficult ques- 
tion—what to.givea man. These ash trays 
are of glass, simply decorated. Guaranteed 
safely packed. 

No. 5043—pair $1.00 


Owl Door Stop 
The wise old owl offers his services as door- 
keeper. Made of wood with rubber-tired 
wheel for friction. Attractively decorated 
in natural colors. 
No. 5055—$1.25 


Chanticleer, 


No. 4985—#1.00 


Send for a free copy and 


Pohlson Gift Shop 


Dept. 82 








ofiaifual ad 
re Healthy Sadlp | 


We will send you, abso- a | 
lutely FREE, a valuable 
booklet on scalp treat- | 
ment which may end all | 
your worry over loss of 
hair and scalp disorders. | 
It willinstruct you in the 
most approved methods. 
GLOVER’S SCALP TREAT- 
MENT stops itching scalp, destroys 
dandruff, cleans the choked roots 
and stimulatesthe oil glandstonor- 
mal action; checks quickly anyten- 
dency to baldness or thinning hair. 
Send for Booklet today. Ask for | 
“Glover’s Handbook on the Scalp 
and Hair.” It’s Free, 
Address Dept. AF-25 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO.,Inc. 
119-121 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 



































Consisting of the proper use of 

GLOVER’S IMPERIAL MANGE MEDI- | 
CINE and GLOVER’S IMPERIAL MEDI- 
CATEDSOAP, Promotes a healthy 
scalp andthegrowth ofbeautiful hair. 
At Druggists, Barbers and Hair-dressers. 














Keep Your Figure 


Girlish 
with a “Girlish-Form” 
siere. 

The model illustrated 


one of the many beautiful, 
comfortable, slenderizing crea- 


tions of Madame Poix. 


This model—obtainable from 
$1.00 up—is made in the fol- 


lowing materials: 


Bras- 


is but 





LINEN MUSLIN Also in 
SILK JERSEY many qualities of 

SWAMEE BROCADES. " 
COTTON REP The COTTON 4) | k , 
IDEAL LINEN MESH BACKSATINand “Qi 2. J 


COTTON BACK SATIN 


IMPORTED and 
DOMESTIC LACE 


“Girl 


SILK JERSEY 


are made in Black, i a 
Pink or White. $4.50 eac 


sh-Form’’ 


BRASSIERES 


are on sale at all leading department stores and corset shops. 


Ask for them by name. 


Write today for our Free Illustrated 


Style Book, showing the season’s newest modes. 





= 





We are also manufacturers of 
A. P. BRASSIERE DIRECTOIRE 


=> 


G. M. POIX, Inc., 100 Seventh Ave., 
Brooklyn, New York 


Gentlemen: 


Kindly send me your FREE Style Booklet, 
‘The Loveliness of Milady.”’ 


ADDRESS 
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Banishes 
Gray Hair 
mn 15 Minutes 


W, TH invariable success, hundreds 
of thousands of American women are 
regaining the youthful glory of their hair 
by using INECTO RAPID NOTOX. 
And the success of these is guiding thou- 
sands more to use this, the one tint that 
is perfectly natural and perfectly safe. 


INECTO RAPID NOTOX is a strictly 
scientific hair tint. It conforms with the 
most exacting laboratory standards. It 
is specifically guaranteed to impart to 
gray, streaked or faded hair all its former 
harmonious beauty of lustre, of silken 
texture and shade. Its use cannot be 
detected. It is guaranteed permanent, 
its coloring will withstand any condition 
or treatment that Nature’s will—brushing, 
rubbing, shampooing, sunshine, salt water, 
perspiration, Turkish and Russian baths, 
permanent waving, marceling and curling. 
The majority of high class hairdressers 
from coast to coast use and recommend it. 
It is safe, it cannot injure texture or 
growth; it contains no paraphenylene 
diamine. The ease of application enables 
anyone to apply it in the privacy of her 
own home. 


If you are concerned about your hair, Jeanne 
Ruere, expert of the greatest hair coloring 
manufacturers in the world, is ready to give 
you confidential advice on your particular 
problem. 

Send No Money 


Merely fill out the coupon below 
INECTO, Inc., 33-35 W. 46th St., N. Y. 


INECTO, Inc., 33-35 West 46th St., New York City 


Please send me without cost or obligation full 


details of INecTo Rapp Nortox and the Beauty Anal- 
ysis Chart, Form J-40. 


Name so eereescocece 


Address 











| found a 
new wa) fo 


of FAT 


The latest way 
to take off fat 
does not call for 
drugs, exercises, 
diets or creams, 
all one needs to do 










to have a trim, 
slender figure is 
to get from the 
drug store some 
of Dr. Folts’Soap 
for Reducing, and 














apply it 
night and 
morning 
on fat 


| Mrs. W. 
. writes \ 
us that for 
ve weeks 
she faithfully 


used this soap 

with the most ae 
wonderful results. a 
This is all she did:Every wits 

night she made a good lather with Dr. Folts’ Soap, 
applied it on her bust, hips and double chin, left the 
lather on a few minutes, then washed off. Her mea- 
surements before starting this simple, easy way were 
as follows: Bust, 53. Today, bust is 38. Hips, 64. 
Today, hips are 44. She says that she had a double 
chin which made her look years older. It has entirely 
vanished. Dr. Folts’ Soap has already helped a great 
many people to take off excess fat, although in the 
past it had only been made in a limited quantity by 
the Doctor himself, who kept his formula for his 
private practice. Lately it has been put up in con- 
venient soap form, and can be had from most leading 
Drug or Department Stores. No diets or exercises 
are necessary. It is guaranteed ABSOLUTELY 
HARMLESS, and is remarkable to beautify the skin 
and rid it of pimples or eruptions. BEWARE OF 
WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. ASK FOR AND 
GET DR. FOLTS’ SOAP. If your druggist is out 
of it, he can get it for you from his wholesaler, or you 
can send a check or money-order direct to the Scien- 
tifie Research Laboratories. 1841 Broadway, 
Dept. 101, N. Y. C. Dr. Folts’ Soap sells for 506 a 
i cake or 3 for $1.20. 
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-[The Ultimate in Evening Attire ]- 
Importers and Originators 
of GOWNS, WRAPS, ENSEMBLES 
for all occasions 

















Pierre has returned 
from Paris 


charming transformation designs 


. with the latest and most 


THESE include delightful adaptations of the al- 
ways youthful bob and smart interpretations of 
the evening vogue for the long-haired coiffure. 
There is even a marvelous chignon that combines 
the piquancy of the front bob with the formality 
of long-haired grace in back. 


Let us show how exquisitely these designs 
can be adapted to your particular type. You 
will then realize why Pierre transformations have 
for years been the choice of the 


y ou 


fastidious woman. 








Cry SESS 
[aD ye | 
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of the vegetables. In Streator, Illinois, a 
famous grower has made it his part-time life- 
work to raise hothouse asparagus a foot in 
length, all edible, of a lovely pale green, to be 
indulged in from November to March. Then 
California’s glorious Imperial Valley sends 
forth the fresh variety with which grown- 
under-glass stacks cannot compete. Though 
the fresh California asparagus persists until 
July fourth, the high price of this delightful 
article endures only a few weeks in March, 
since New Jersey produces an underbidding 
competitor April first. For a while, Argentine 
pure white asparagus was regarded as inter- 

esting, but has been discov ered to be merely 
beautiful and dumb, being of ‘‘woody” tex 
ture, and among those vegeiables present only 
from November till Christmas. 

Fresh green peas from California are ex- 
pensive and sweet all winter, and show a 
lovely bright green which is forever lost when 
the canner’s art begins. 

But what are seasons to Theodore? 
ing. 
“They don’t exist for me; only in a few 
articles does the calendar make a difference. 
It is, perhaps, true that things taste better in 
their own season. Sometimes a patron will 
demand asparagus when the best that can be 


Noth- 


given to him is the hothouse variety. I tell 

him if he could wait six weeks for the fresh 
but he will not. 

IMES change and vegetables’ social 


standing with them. Twenty years ago 
the French artichoke was the social superior 
of our California variety, but the foreigner 
now knows its place, American growers say, 
a few gourmets, however, clinging desperately 
to the imported one’s leaves. 

When you think of melons, 
call November and December 


you are apt to 
‘merry’ in- 


THE LATEST 
ABOUT 


stead of the ‘“‘month of May.” It is then tha 
the fair white-gold Spanish melon arrives. 
Earlier, September and October, the incom- 
parable Canadian melon! 

June first used to be the time one began 
to eat that fruit, which is always dressed 
up like a vegetable, the alligator pear, or 
avocado. 

August is the 
peach. 

The end of a perfect meal is marked by a 
cheese. At lunchecn or dinner Camembert 
from Normandy; Pont d’Eveque being an 
alternative for dinner, somewhat like Camem- 
bert only more so, and quite as inclined to 
run away softly from the guest. Both these 
on ses are young things oi six or seven weeks. 

Take your Stilton now—there is a cheese for 
you. With somewhat of the American ac- 
cent, but with thick crust, and soaked in 
sherry wine. A two-year old. 

Are you surprised that careful selection of 
food, both ways from the menu, has created 
more beauty in the world? More slim sil- 
houettes? More lovely transparent com- 
plexions? After all, food is like those who 
devour it, known by the company it keeps— 
satisfied. Again Theodore reminds us - 

“Perfect surroundings. Perfect cuisine. 
Perfect service. .\ pleasant intermarriage of 
these three. 

“ Music—there is an asset I cannot do with- 
out. I have men of such charm to pla iy that 
people stop eating to listen i 
something to a room. 

“But then a place has no atmosphere if the 
man at the helm has in himself no atmos- 
phere!’ 

In concluding this Theodoric column one 
sighs pleasantly: 

étes cannot harm me, for T have dined 
to-day. 


time to eat the Georgia 





Ives 






PARIS NEWS 
SHOES 


(Concluded from page 75) 


seen. Yvonne Printemps is wearing duck 
green satin slippers, richly ornamented with 
strass jewelry, and with silver heels, with her 
Lanvin gown of pale pink entirely embroidered 
in a “fountain” pattern of gray, pink, and 
silver beads. 

In the line of experiments are the black 
shoes and stockings which Lanvin showed with 
her afternoon gowns. ‘These were oxfords of 
black satin, very light and supple, while the 
black stockings were very thin. They were 
worn with her favorite combination of black 
and silver and also with other afternoon 
gowns, always with a touch of black about 
them. So far I have seen no black stockings, 
except for mourning. 

Another experiment is the silver leather 
sandal, leaving the sun-burned foot bare, 
with a classic strap between the toes, worn by 
Yvonne Printemps with her pink linen frock 
in the second act of the play ‘“Nono” at 
the Théatre Edouard VII. Most of the 
great houses showed their collections with 
beige or caramel satin slippers and lighter 
stockings on the mannequins.  Callot’s 
mannequins wore richly colored brocade 
slippers. Vionnet’s had Russian boots with 
sports clothes, and satin and velvet boots 


lined with fur and wide at the tops, with 
negligées. 

Jane Renouardt in her new play at the 
Théatre Michel wears mules of silver leather, 
cut like a sandal without straps. There is 2 
feeling among the smart shoemakers for the 
mule, which has a heel section instead of only 
a section over the toes. 

Many of the mules have heels. The 
less model is much rarer. ~The wildest fan- 
tasies are seen and are permitted for those 
who like them. Often the mules are marked 
right and left by a gold or silver rose at the 
side. But frequently this mark is left off. 
Formerly mules were made exactly alike for 
each foot, and had to be marked right and 
left. Nowadays they are nearly always curved 
like the natural foot for comfort and need 
no mark. Inspiration for them is drawn from 
all climes, times, and countries. They y 
be black, gold, or silver, or match the dres-i e 
gown. Smart women have a pair for cach 
negligée or dressing-gown. A novel mode has 
a chiffon mouchoir tied around the instep in 4 
knot on the outside. Linings are usually 
satin but may be fur. Trimmings include 
feathers, fur, and encrusted colored or £ old 
and silver leathers. 
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In addition to standard period models the Hum- 
phrey Radiantfire is available in special replicas of 
17th century English coal baskets. All designs are 
authentic—a perfect combination of old world 
artistry and the best form of modern gas heating. 


The Humphrey Radiantfire is sold by your Gas 


Company or dealer. Booklet upon request. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
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Assured Beauty in Bedspreads 


— — lends more to the beauty, luxury and 
: comfort of a bedroom than an exquisite silk bed- 


spread topped by pillows of harmonizing color. 





KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Something NEW qt 
for BOBBED HAIR 


There is a tremendous difference 
in bobs. Some are wonderfully 
attractive and becoming, while 
others, well—which kind is yours? 


I wish you could picture the 
becoming kind I have in mind—the 
sort that makes men turn to ad- 
mire. I can’t tell you what the 
color is, but it’s full of those tiny 
dancing lights that somehow sug- 
gest auburn, yet which are really 
no more actual color than sunlight 
is. It’s only when the head is 
moved that you catch the auburn 

suggestion—the fleeting glint of 
gold. 


You have no idea how much your 
bob can be improved with the 
“tiny tint’? Golden Glint Shampoo 
will give it. If you want a bob like 
that I have in mind, buy a package 
and see for yourself. At all drug 
stores. or send 25c¢ direct to J. W. 
Kost Co., 632 Rainier Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Golden Glint 


SHAMPOO 


In our shop we create as well as make bedspreads from 
the finest imported silk, giving each spread that charm 
of individuality which is a credit to your sense of pride. 


Portfolio of pictures, with many gift suggestions, 
sent upon request. Address Department C. 


CrilaG@iiiekcarte 


528 ‘tiladison Ave. - at 54th St~ New York 








The Right Touch = = 
of Color c | 


HERE are many shades of color- 

ing, Madame, but only one that 
brings out the exquisite loveliness of 
your particular type. Choose care- 
fully, therefore, with a view to the 
definite needs of your complexion. 

We present three liquid colorings 
that have a marvelously tonic effect : : . : 
on the skin: ful rosiness. Charming 

ape 7 _ . for the average com 

SEVE DERMALE—For a faintly . ; 

; : ; , PSION «5.05 sy em 58s $1.50 
delicate flush. Delightful for older 





LOTION ROSEE 


For transparent youth- 





women and those who do not use Send for booklet and questionnaire. 
| Se 2.50 V. Darsy preparations 
ee $2.5 may be obtained by 
ROUGE THEO S mail or at these shops: 
Kor a_ subtle White House and the 
ethereal bloom. Pals ace Hotel Beauty 
- ; " > Salon; “leveland, 

Ideal for fragile 17-4 West gro Street, New York Bete ni — and, 


blonde skins.$1.50 54 rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris = - York, Stern Brothers. 


























MON OGRAM 


(Trademarked and Copyrighted) 


MartcuH Packs 


With Your Own Initials 













cAn inexpensive refinement to replace the 
Ret usual unsightly matches. Adds a touch of 
bel distinction to the bridge and dining table and vanity case. 


\ 3.50 ror 50) packs ~ 5.00 for ] (0 packs 


Packed in a Tin—Express Prepaid Anywhere in U.S, 


THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 
(CANDLES OF QUALITY) 
-— Madison ag New York 
[MAN & CO., New York Wm, FILENE’S SONS COMPANY, Boston 
YRES & CO., Indianapolis FAMOUS BARR COMPANY, St. Louis 
CK’S, Los Angel 


Distributore apply od 
KAY & ELLINGER, INC. 0-H 'rving Place, New York 
The Monogram Match Co. 319 De Young Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Maternity Corsets 


Lane Bryant is the 
largest house in the world 
selling Maternity Apparel 
daily to thousands of ex- 
pectant mothers. 

The famous Lane Bryant 
Corset is the perfected prod- 
uct of 20 years of expe- 
rience. It is the best corset 
in the world. Made in our 
workrooms. 


3.95 6.95 to 12.50 


If unable to call, write Dept. 
GI for Free Style Book 


Lane Bryant 


21 W. 38th St. 26 W. 39th St. 
NEW YORK 
Hanover Place nr. Fulton 
BROOKLYN 


HICAGO DETROIT ST. LOUIS 


PHILADELPHIA PARIS 
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Draperies, ss 7 04 j y )' a> 7 

Furniture, a 16 1aV,. U5 ‘ Se Xr. 
alls— GUARANTEED 

and wherever silky fabrics 

are used. 


Silky Sunfast Fabrics 


TT SHOULD be of great satisfaction to you to know that you 
can select KAPOCK for your home furnishings without the 
least doubt of its most delicate colors ever fading either in sun 
or washing. Over 12 years use of KAPOCK for window 
draperies, sun porches, furniture coverings, etc., has proven 
this to be a fact. 
Every yard is fully guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
not show you KAPOCK, write us direct. 
Send 1oc in cash for New Drapery 
KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 


Beautifully illustrated in colors 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
Dept. J Philadelphia 


Beware of imitations. 


KAPOCK has its name on the selvage 


If your dealer can- 
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Albertina Rasch and a pupil. 


SPECIALIZING IN BALLETS 


By ALBERTINA RASCH 


HERE was a time when the producer of 

Broadway musical shows engaged a stage 

director and placed at his disposal a cast 
of principals and a certain number of choristers 
with which to go ahead and stage the play. 
Now in this day of specialists a half-dozen 
directors and artistic creators have a hand in 
a new musical production, each for his own 
special line of work. 

In the old days there were so many girls 
engaged for voice, so many for beauty, so 
many for dancing. Now they are selected 
in groups as carefully as each member of the 
cast is chosen for his or her special talents. 

The modern producing manager has to be 
much more of an expert than in former dec- 
ades. He prepares his new offering on much 
the same principles as the lady of fashion 
makes herself attractive by employing spe- 
cialists—the beauty doctor, the hair-dresser, 
a certain modiste for a certain kind of gown, 
another for another sort, a particular shop 
for lingerie, and so on. 

If he wants a spectacle of barbaric splendor, 
particularly Russian, he will probably go to 
Fokine; for Hindu or other Oriental effects to 
Roshanara; for highly specialized ‘‘Pony”’ 
ballet to Tiller, and so on. My own hand in 
Broadway shows has been mainly confined to 
the classic ballet, but with variations. It is 
necessary to make some concessions to audi- 
ences in America, which are not so steeped in 
the traditions of classic ballet as are European 
audiences. Not that Americans are cold to- 
ward it, for they like it even in vaudeville 
and motion-picture houses, but they like it 
with something else. A little bit of jazz now 
and then acts as a sugar coat on the pill, and 
character dances and scenic and lighting sur- 
prises heighten the variety without doing 
violence to pure technique. We employed 
such variations to the limit with my girls in 
the George White Scandals, while in my latest 
motion-picture prologue for ‘““The Phantom 
of the Opera”’ the classic predominates. 

A big surprise was the avidity with which 
vaudeville audiences received pure classic 
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presentations when preceded and followed by 
other varieties of dancing. We started with 
one group of girls in vaudeville two years ago 
and followed with other groups, and patrons 
of that form of amusement have since devel- 
oped real taste and discrimination for the 
highest form of terpsichore. In all of these 
acts, of ten to twenty girls each, there were 
a hundred and twenty-five Albertina Rasch 
Girls working last season, and there will be 
more this season. 

Those who provide dancers or other girls 
for the purveyor of Broadway shows often 
receive requisitions that sound fantastic. 
I have never been requisitioned for “ten 
cross-eyed girls who can dance on their toes 
and play a flute” but I would not be surprised 
to receive such an order. I did have a re- 
quest for a dozen red-headed girls to dance, 
but did not attempt to fill it because a simpler 
matter would be the purchase of as many red 
wigs. 

In the last few years the tendency has 
grown to call upon new quarters for desired 
novelties. The scene painter, the electrician, 
and the mechanical genius have almost al- 
ways been important in stage construction, 
but the modern producer enlists scientists, 
magicians, chemists, engineers and what-not. 

From the ingenuity of Russia they have 
borrowed the process fifty or more years old 
of using paints and pigments that respond to 
certain lights on scenery and costumes, making 
one picture dissolve marvelously into another. 

From the Germans have come costumes of 
a gelatinous composition which under white 
lights are a diaphanous pink, under blue a 
rich black velvet and under red disappear 
leaving the figures nude. 

The “‘show-going”’ public of to-day is most 
wise and eclectic, and many shows that 
were successful fifteen or twenty years ago 
would be ridiculed now as too obvious or too 
orthodox. It is ‘not sufficient to give them 
““something new.”’ It must be clever, subtle, 


and overwhelmingly worth while. Hence 
this age of specialists. 








A class in the ballet school of Albertina Rasch. 
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Amazing! 
| |... but true 


You can “erase”’ 
needless hair 


Just rotate this neat pink disk over 
face, arms or legs and you erase the 
hair. As quickly and daintily used as 
a powder compact. Immediate results. 


DRY APPLICATION 
ODORLESS 
HARMLESS 


No nauseous paste to mix, heat or 
spill. No blade or lather to prepare. 
No greasy cream to soil the clothing. 








For sale at your Drug, Dept. Store 
or Beauty Shop 

Money back guarantee. Price $1.25. 

By mail, $1.35. 


BELLIN’S 


Wonderstoen) 


Send for Free Booklet 
500 Fifth Ave., Dept. H, New York 


Foreign Distributors 
England—Selfridge Ltd., London 


South America—Solis Entrialgo & Co., 
Havana, Cuba 
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Suitable 
Slenderness 


The slender figure of youth is required 
for correct draping of this season’s gowns. 

Women the world over are achieving this 
slenderness by systems of weight-reducing 
diet and exercise—but not as mere slaves of 
fashion. Loss of excess weight means 
increased vitality, strength and health. 

Detecto exactly fills the need of an 
accurate scale for the ‘‘daily weighing at 
the same hour in the same clothing” 
prescribed by physicians. 

It is a necessity in the modern home for 
every member of the family—it’s the 
guardian of health. 


DETECT() 


WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 


Beautiful white enamel _ finish. 
Weighs each and every pound up to 
300. It’s accuracy is guaranteed for 
5 years—will last a lifetime with 
ordinary use. Certified and approved 
by the N. Y. Bureau of Weights and 
Measures and the Tribune Institute. 
Occupies less than a square foot of 
floor space. 





















Send for Booklet 


Dr. F. W. Murphy has written a 
booklet on weight and health that is of 
special interest to women. It is 
valuable. You may have a copy by 
writing your name and address upon 
this advertisement and sending to 
Dept. 21, 318 Greenwich Street, 
New York City. 


$ 1 5 East of the 
Mississippi 


Al the better hardware and department stores or 
direct from 


Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of Perfection Springless Baby Scales 
Scale Makers Since 1900 
Dept. 21, 318 Greenwich Street, New York City 























anitie 
for Loose Powder 
















for Gve oman 


Noripa: The patented, up- 
to-date vanitie. Cannot spill 

easy to refill. You can now 
Carry your favorite loose 
Greer everywhere in a Norida 

anitie. The ideal gift. Comes 
filled with Fleur Sauvage 
Wildflower) powder. 

An exquisi i in gi 
Sloe.” Worth mitng times tate 


77 one at any toilet goods counter. 
your dealer can’t supply you, order 


‘he Gift 
ry 





= direct from NoridaParfumerie, 6 0S. 

é oo Avenue, Chicago, Litinois. 

A) ingle, Double, 

' ee only Powder and 

. 1.50 Rouge, $2 
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Initialed Bridge Scores 


A Most Attractive 
Christmas Gift 


A personal gift! Each sheet of the 
five score pads with your friend’s in- 
itials in blue; while on the refillable 
suede leather cover they appear in 
gold. A charming gift, the cover 


and five score pads, packed in a 
Xmas box. 


Score Pads, Suede Cover 
and Four Refills: : $3.50) 


‘The Whitlock Press 


INCORPORATED 


MIDDLETOWN 
NEw YORK 


DEPT. F-2 
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Will You Bea Representative 
rt b 
of Harper's Bazar? 
OMEN OF CULTURE can make that extra 
money that seems always to be needed and, 
certainly, always to be welcome, by acting as local 


representatives in their communities for Harper’s 


The one requirement is that you have a telephone 


of your own; for the work is carried on in your own home, over your 


own telephone. 


We furnish you with a list of past readers of Harper’s Bazar as well as 


likely readers. 


Harper’s Bazar, as you know, is one of the smartest magazines pub- 
lished and that is why, no doubt, so many discriminating women are now 
acting, with great success, as its representatives. 


For full particulars write to 


MARGARET 


Care of HARPER’S BAZAR 


DUNBAR 
119 West goth St., New York 
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Yes, Your EYES 
Can Be Improved 


There can be no EYE beauty with- 
out EYE health. But with reason- 
able care, even the most unattrac- 
tive EYES will soon become clear, 
bright and healthy. 

Dull, heavy and inflamed EYES 
are fatal to good looks. EYES must 
be kept in a clean, healthy condi- 
tion—free from dust and other 
irritating particles which tend to 
make them red and unsightly. 
Millions of women the world over 
have adopted Murine for daily use. 
It cleanses, soothes and strengthens 
the EYES— makes them radiate 
vitality and beauty. Wonderfully 
refreshing to tired, irritated EYES. 
Murine is hygienically prepared 
and positively does not contain 
harmful ingredients. 


Our illustrated books on “‘Eye Care” 
or “Eye Beauty” are FREE on request. 




















































The Murine Company 
Dept. 24, Chicago 


URINE, 


or YOUR 


EYES 






















8 to 15 
pounds 





ONS 
Be Slim —Be Popular! 


No need to envy gracefulness any longer; you, too, 


can become slim this external, harmless, natural,easy 
way! Slenderness means beauty, fashion, health 


No Dietss No Drugs! 
(NOTHING INTERNAL) 
This great scientific European gland discovery 
makes it possible to reduce weight by nature's own 
method. Don't risk your health with starvation 
diets, heart-straining exercises, internal drugs 
Florazona actually washes away excess flesh 
through the pores. Simply dissolve Florazona in 
your bath. Stay in for fifteen minutes; and from 
‘2 lb. to 1 pound of weight melts away. 


FLORAZONA 


Absolutely Harmless 
Physicians, nurses, and thousands of delighted 
users recommend this matural way to reduce 
Florazona is guaranteed not to contain epsom salts, 
alum, or anything injurious. Absolutely pure and 
harmless. Simple, safe, sure, natural. Convince 
yourself that Florazona will reduce your weight 8 
to 15 pounds in only two weeks! 14 treatments 
only $3.50 postpaid. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct. 








































Money-Back 
Guarantee 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


The New Marmon now becomes an 
even Greater Automobilebecause of 


these /mportant New ‘Developments ~ ~ 


$ fr: CAR which we believe to be the most 
roadworthy, the easiest handling, the safest 
and the most dependable in all the world is now 
endowed with new super-performance and super- 
efficiency qualities which establish a new high- 
water mark in motor car engineering. 


2, 2, 2, 
~~ 7 


In improving the performance of this majestic and luxurious 
automobile, Marmon engineers have at the same time found 
ways to lengthen its life and eliminate waste in its operation. 
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[s imply by pushing a pedal, oil is 
forced automatically to all points 
| of the chassis which require 


freauent lubrication 









Conspicuous among these new developments is the Self-Lu- 
bricator. Simply by pushing a conveniently located pedal,every 
chassis bearing point which requires frequent lubrication is 
oiled instantly and adequately. It adds to the life of the car— 
to the joy of motoring; it saves time, annoyance and money. 


The Three-Way Oil Purifier—The old way to keep engine 
oil pure was to change it frequently. The new way is the Three- 
Way Oil Purifier (exclusively Marmon). All forms of extra- 
neous matter, both solid and liquid, are automatically removed 
from the oil. Furthermore, all vapors distilled out of the oil 
are returned to the combustion chamber. There is not an iota 
of waste. It does away with annoying routine. It saves re- 
pair bills and adds to the life of the car. It is simple and fool- 
proof. You get it only in a Marmon. 


SN The New Combustion System combining Double-Fire 


CN Ignition with the efficient New Marmon gas intake sys- 
“M4, tem in the proved Marmon valve-in-head engine 
gives the Greater New Marmon a new and amaz- 
\, ing magna-power quality which is evident the 
%\ first half-mile you drive the car. It is evident in 
*\ smoothness of power flow, in acceleration and 
the quiet mastery of every difficult task. 
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These important new developments have 
been added at no increase in price of the car. 


Line of four luxurious, roomy and richly appointed 
/ Standard Closed Cars at exactly open car price. Also 
y} Standard Seven-Passenger Sedan, only $75 more than 
the open car and a comprehensive selection of De Luxe 
Models permitting intimate expression of personal tastes 
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iia Great Ciutomobile’ 








